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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 





This volume contains a judicious selection of episodes, retold 
in modern English, from the medizval verse or prose tales which 
are known as Romances. Scott has defined the Romance as “a 
fictitious narrative in prose or verse, the interest of which turns 
upon marvellous and uncommon incidents”; it is to be dis- 
tinguished from the Novel in which “ events are accommodated 
to the ordinary train of human events, and the modern state of . 
society’. As their name implies, Romances were originally 
written in one of the Romance languages, i.e. French, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Italian. Most of the extant Ronen are of 
French origin, even when they do not handle French legends. 

The ancient Romances lend themselves most readily to the 
treatment which they have received in this book. “They were 
written to be recited during the long winter evenings to an illiterate 
audience which welcomed a long-drawn-out tale, a wealth of 
detail, and a certain amount of monotony. In their original form 
they are somewhat forbidding to the modern reader, not only 
owing to the difficulties of their archaic language, but also owing 
to their great length, their numerous repetitions, and their in- 
volved method of tale-telling. In the midst of a wilderness of 
prolixities and absurdities, however, there are many pleasant 
oases of charming fancy and delightful poetry. “Che present book 
has endeavoured to give the modern reader some idea of the charm 
of the medizval Romances, while eliminating their less attractive 
features. 

There are many cycles oF Romance, but three are of outstanding 
importance not only on their own account but also because they 
are still so far alive as to supply plots, characters, scenes, or allusions 
for modern literature. “hese are the Romances of Arthur and the 
Round ‘Table, the Romances of Charlemagne and his Peers, and 
the Romances of the Spanish Peninsula. 

‘The Romartces of King Arthur, as is natural seeing that the 
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legends on which they are based are of British origin, are by 
far the most familiar to us. Malory’s Morte d’ Arthur, which was 
printed by Caxton in 1485, is, though a compilation and a trans- 
lation, one of the most delightful English books of the fifteenth 
century. “Che characters of Arthurian legend—the King himself, 
Queen Guinevere, Sir Lancelot, Sir Galahad, Sir Gawain, Sir Kay, 
Merlin, and Dagonet—are almost as well known in our literature — 
as are the gods and goddesses of ancient Greece and Rome. King 
Arthur has always attracted English poets. Even Ben Jonson, 
who was a confirmed “classic”, said that “‘ For a heroic poem 
there was no such ground as King Arthur’s fiction’; and Milton 
meditated an epic on this theme. The justly-forgotten poet Sir 
Richard Blackmore wrote two Arthurian epics towards the end 
of the seventeenth century. “The Romantic Revival in its later 
stages caused a renewal of interest in medizval stories of chivalry, 
which inspired some of William Morris’s best work, and ‘Tenny- 
son’s Idylls of the King, a series of poems unduly overrated when 
it appeared but quite absurdly underrated by many recent critics. 
The beautiful story of ‘Tristram and Yseult is an off-shoot of 
Arthurian legend, and has been handled in different but charac- 
teristic fashion by Matthew Arnold and Swinburne. 

‘The Romances of Charlemagne and the Twelve Peers of 
France have, as is not surprising, not taken root in England like 
the stories of the Round ‘Table, but certain characters from this 
cycle are fairly often alluded to in our literature. Such are the 
hero Roland, nephew of Charlemagne; Roland’s sworn brother 
Oliver; the traitor Ganilon; Ogier the Dane; Duke Naymes, : 
the wise counsellor; and Turpin, the fighting archbishop. | 

The Spanish Romances, Amadis of Gaul, Palmerin of England, 
&c., are best known to us through Cervantes’ immortal ridicule 
of them in Don Quixote, in which he “smiled Spain’s chivalry 
away”. ‘This wonderful book, which, while satirizing the 
romances of chivalry, has distilled into itself much of their charm 
and glamour, has been well-beloved by most of our great writers 
and has profoundly influenced English literature. Fielding loved 
it and was inspired by it; Smollett translated it, or put his name 
to a translation of it, and imitated it closely if unwisely in Ser 
Launcelot Greaves; it was the delight of Wordsworth’s boyhood; 
and it alleviated the unhappy childhood of David Copperfield, 
and the scarcely less unhappy days of his creator, Charles Dickens. 


THE YOUNG UNKNOWN 


I 


Wuen King Arthur’s glory was at its height, his sister, 
the Queen of Lothian, lived at her lonely castle in the 
north, where day after day went and came like the waves 
breaking on the beach or the wind sighing idly among 
the fir trees. Her husband had been killed in battle, 
leaving four sons. Three of them had been brought 
up at Arthur’s court, and the eldest, Sir Gawayne, was 
already famed throughout Christendom as second in 
renown only to Sir Lancelot of the Lake, the bravest 
and most courteous of all the knights of the Round ~ 
Ey apres 

Gareth, the youngest, who was but a child when his 
father died, alone remained at home. But as he grew 
up to be a tall, sturdy lad, and heard the tales of his 
brothers’ prowess, he became more and more eager to 
follow them and seek honour in the service of his uncle. 
Then the queen, knowing that his father’s son would 
never rest content in ease and idleness, gave him her 
blessing and sent him to Arthur, equipped and attended 
as became his birth. 

Now as the youth drew near the castle on the 
marches of Wales, at which the king was holding the 
feast of Whitsuntide, it came into his mind that there 
would be no true honour in being well received for the 
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sake of his name and kin; and as his brothers had not — 


seen him since childhood, he bethought himself how, 
unknown and by his own deeds, he might be able to 
prove his worth. He laid aside all marks of rank, ex- 
changed clothes with one of his attendants, and dismissed 
them, charging them to keep his secret for a time. Thus 
meanly attired, he presented himself in the hali where 
Arthur was banqueting with the knights of the Round 
Table, and making his way to the dais, bowed before the 
king, and sought of him a boon. 

“Ask and you shall have your asking, for you are 
the goodlest young man that ever | saw,” answered 
Arthur. “But fain would I know your name.” 

“Nay, that I may not tell. My petition is but to 
have food and lodging for a twelvemonth, and then will 
_T ask another gift that to you shall be no harm or loss.” 

“You might have asked a greater thing,” said his 
uncle, feeling his heart drawn towards this stranger, whose 


looks and bearing seemed to bespeak him of noble blood. _ 


“Food and shelter shalt thou have, for that I never 


denied to friend or foe; but next time I counsel thee to 


ask better.” Wherewith Arthur called for Sir Kay, his 


steward, and charged him to see that the young man had 
fitting entertainment. 

“Aye, he shall have meat and drink to his mind, and 
be as fat as a pork hog by the twelvemonths’ end!” 
muttered the sour-hearted, sharp-tongued steward, who 
bore ill will:to Gareth from the moment he saw the king 
look upon him with favour. So he led him to the lowest 
end of the hall, and gave him a place near the door, 


among the servants and kitchen boys, saying scornfully: 


“This is thy proper place, for if thou wert of gentle 
birth thou wouldst have prayed the king for a horse and 
armour: but now it may well be seen that thou art a base 
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churl and fit to live with churls, who seek not honour, 
but meat and drink.” 

But when Sir Lancelot and Sir Gawayne heard the 
steward speaking thus they rebuked him, and Lancelot 
bid him remember how it became a gentle knight to be 
courteous to every stranger, and warned him that this - 
youth might yet prove himself no churl. 

‘Let be, starled sir Kay. ** As he is, so hath he 
asked. My life on it, the fellow has run away from 
some abbey where the starveling monks could not give 
him his fill.” , 

Then Gawayne would have had the boy come to his 
chamber and eat there, little knowing that it was his own 
brother to whom he thus showed kindness. But Gareth 
refused his friendly offers, and humbly took the place 
appointed him among the meanest of the castle, meekly — 
bearing the steward’s taunts, and letting none know who 
or what he was. 

Thus for twelve months he lived at the court un- 
known, sleeping hard and faring poorly among the 
serving boys of the kitchen, speaking little to any man, 
but so ordering himself towards great and small that he 
displeased none, save only Sir Kay, who ever jeered and 
flouted him with his lack of spirit. But wherever feats 
of arms were done, there the youth was looking on to 
learn how brave knights should bear themselves in battle; 
and at such games and trials of strength as were open to 
him he showed himself a right manly lad, and carried 
away the prize from all his fellows. And Lancelot and 
Gawayne often spoke kindly to him, and gave him money 
to spend, and clothes. So the twelve months passed, till 
Whitsuntide again came round. 

Again King Arthur was keeping the feast right 
royally; when there came another suppliant to his castle, 
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A damsel, alighting from her palfrey, suddenly appeared 
in the hall, and kneeling before him, piteously besought 
his aid. 

“For whom, and in what cause?” asked the king. 

‘Sir, my name is Linet, and because here are said to 
be the Hobleat knights of the world, I am sent by the 
Lady of Lyonnesse to seek succour against a cruel tyrant 
who wastes her lands and besieges her in her castle this 
two years past.” 

“Fair damsel, fear not,” said Arthur. “There be 
knights here, I trow, that will do their power to rescue 
your lady; but who may this oppressor be ?” 

“Know ye Sir Ironside, whom men call the Red 
Knight ?” 

“Ah!” said Gawayne; “I know him well. He is 
one of the strongest and fiercest knights alive, and once 
I escaped full hard from him with my life.” 

While now the brothers of the Round Table looked 
on each other before any spoke, Gareth came pressing 
through the crowd, crying out: 

“ Sir king, heaven thank thee! Twelve months I 
have lived here as I desired, and now let me ask another 
boon. Grant me and none else this adventure, for I will 
free that lady from the Red Knight’s power.’ 

All who stood by were amazed to hear him speak ~ 
thus; but Arthur’s eyes kindled, and his heart told him 
that Re youth’s deeds would answer to his words. 

‘So be it,” he said. ‘ This adventure shall be yours, 
for sure I am that you will prove right worthy of it.” 

But the damsel was ill pleased, and turned away in 
anger, when she found her lady was to have no better 
champion. | 

“Fie!” she cried. ‘ Would you mock me, that you 
send none but a serving boy to fight such a knight as 
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Sir Ironside 2”), And without another word she hastened 
from the hall, then mounting her palfrey rode off in high 
dudgeon, attended by a dwarfish page that had accom- 
panied her to the castle. 

Gareth ran out and made after her, crying on her to 
wait till he might find a horse and armour, but she 
heeded not. He was gone before any of those who 
marvelled at his boldness could stay him. But Sir Kay 
was wrathful, and cast about to humble this upstart. 
Quickly he equipped Dagonet, the king’s fool, with 
shield and spear, and, mounting him on a poor hackney, 
sent him after the youth to bring him back shamed and 
beaten. 

Away rode Dagonet mirthfully on his errand; but ere 
long he came limping back on foot, with a pitiful tale that 
the youth had pulled him over the horse’s crupper, and, 
not deigning to do him further harm, had taken his horse 
and arms, and ridden on after the damsel. 

“Ha!” cried Sir Kay; ‘‘is this my boy of the kitchen? 
I will ride after him to see if he will know me for his 
better.” 

“Best abide at home,” counselled the other knights 
with laughter; but the spiteful steward would not be 
gainsaid. He made ready and galloped away; and next 
Sir Lancelot took horse and rode after to see what would 
befall. 

The damsel Linet made the more haste as she per- 
ceived her young champion held so lightly at Arthur’s 
court that they sent a fool to have to do with him; but 
Gareth, urging on Dagonet’s beast, was pressing hard 
upon her flight, and had almost made up with her when 
he heard a voice behind him, crying: 

*¢ Sirrah, dost know me?” 

“‘ Yea,’ he answered, as he turned and saw that it 
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was Sir Kay, “I know thee for an ungentle knight of the 
court, who hast done me much despite; therefore look to 


thyself.” 


And thereupon they put their spears in rest, running 
together so fiercely that both came to the ground, for 
Gareth’s sorry steed stumbled and fell, yet not before he — 


had avoided Sir Kay’s spear, and hurled him from his— 


saddle, so that he lay sorely hurt and helpless. 
Lightly then Gareth rose to his feet, and would have 


unlaced the fallen man’s helmet, when he was aware of — 


another knight who, with his vizor down, had beheld the 


combat rere a hice hard by. This Seen said not — 


a word, but dismounted and came towards him with his 


sword drawn, proffering to fight. And Gareth did not. 


hold back, but taking Sir Kay’s sword and shield, made 


_ at him. 

No sooner had they crossed swor rds than Gareth knew 
right well he had met his match, yet none the less was 
the other hard put to it to defend himself, so many and 
mighty blows did.the youth deal upon him, and would 
not give ground an inch. Like two giants they fought, 
each marvelling at the other’s strength, and neither could 


make an end, till the unknown knight, as he seemed at — 


last like to gain the advantage, drew back and lowered 
his blade, saying courteously: 
“Fair sir, fight not so sore; our quarrel is not such 


but that we may feave off cat think no scorn of each ~ 


other.”’ 
‘That is true,” said Gareth; “but truly it doth me 


good to feel your might; and yet, my lord, bear me Be 


witness that I did not fee cry hold.” 


“Well,” said the other, “1 thought to try you, but I= 


promise you | had much son to Res myself from you * 


unharmed, so doubt not henceforth to face any knight — 
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alive.” With that he raised his vizor, and revealed him- 
self as who but Sir Lancelot? 

Joyful and astounded to learn that he had withstood 
the most famous knight in the world, the youth eagerly 
asked if, in Lancelot’s judgment, he might hope to quit 
himself worthily in arms. 

“Yea,” said Lancelot, smiling. ‘Do as you have 
now done, and IJ will be your warrant.” 

“Then, 1 pray you,” cried Gareth, falling on his 
knees, “give me the order of knighthood, for by you 
and none other have I| ever desired to be made a knight.” 

“Willingly; but first must you tell me your name 
and kin.” 

- “So be that you will not discover me 

“ Nay, that I promise you, till you see good to make 
it openly known.” 

“Then know, sir, that my name is Gareth of Ork- 
ney, and that I am sister’s son to King Arthur and 
brother to Sir Gawayne; yet 1 would not that they know 
my name till all men shall know my deeds.” 

“Ah!” cried Lancelot; “I am gladder of you than 
before, for ever methought that you were of noble blood. 
Arise, Sir Gareth; I make thee knight; be gentle, valiant, 
and fortunate.”’ 

Having thus bestowed on him the order of knight- 
hood, Sir Lancelot, since the youth was impatient to be 
gone, took leave of him, wishing him good speed on his 
adventure, and returned to the court. But we go with 
the new-made knight, who, on the steward’s horse, and 
having donned his armour, now made all haste after Linet 


_and her dwarfish page. 


”» 
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Sir Gareth soon overtook Linet, who, though she now 
saw him horsed and armed like a knight, seemed nowise 
more willing to have him as her champion, but welcomed 
him still with scornful words. | 

‘What doest thou here, ladle washer and turner of 
spits? Turn again and leave me; thy clothes be foul . 
with grease and tallow!” 

“ Nay,” quoth Gareth; “I will not leave you whatso- 
ever you say, for I have undertaken this adventure, and 
I will achieve it or die therefore.” 

“Fie on thee! Thou achieve mine adventure! Soon 
shalt thou meet one thou darest not look in the face for 
all the broth that ever thou hast supped.”’ 

“Damsel, say what you will, but you shall see if I 
fear to look any man in the face, so I may come to the 
aid of your lady.” 

But Linet yet chid and mocked him, turning away 
her head and whipping on her palfrey, and thus she rode, 
he following her, till they came to a gloomy pass over- 
hung by a thunder-blasted thorn tree, from which hung 
a black banner, and beneath, beside a dark rock, stood a ~ 
coal-black horse covered with trappings of black, and by 
it a knight armed in black, with a black shield, who 
kept this perilous pass against all comers. 

“Flee,” said: Linet, “ere he mount his horses. 

But Gareth did not stop or shrink; and as they drew 
near the Black Knight leaped into his saddle, crying 
loudly: 

‘Damsel, is this the knight you have preven from 
King he to be your champion?” 

“Nay, she answered; “this is but a kitchen knave — 
that the king fed for charity. Think not that he 1s 
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a worshipful knight, because he rideth with me against 
my will, but I pray you, make him leave following 
me. 

“Why cometh he in such array?” said the Black 
Knight, casting grim looks on Gareth. “But he is a 
likely lad and should make a strong man, so I will but 
set him down and take his horse and harness, for it were 
shame to me to do him any more harm.” 

“Sir knight!” cried Gareth, “thou art full free with 
my horse and harness, but I let thee know that I will 
pass whether it liketh thee or not, and horse nor harness 
gettest thou none of me, unless thou win them with thy 
hands.”’ 

“‘Sayest thou so?”’ spoke the other with scorn. “Now 
turn back, for it beseemeth never a kitchen page to ride 
with such a damsel.”’ 

“Thou liest!”’ said Gareth. “I am a gentleman born, 
and of higher lineage than thou, and that will I prove on 
thy body.” 

“Fa! let us see what thou canst do?”’ cried the Black 
Knight, laying his lance in rest. 

Then wrathfully both knights spurred their horses 
and came together, while the damsel rode on with her 
dwarf, scarcely looking behind to see how the battle went. 
At the first shock the Black Knight’s spear splintered 
against Gareth’s shield, but he sat firm, and his spear 
pierced through the other’s side and broke off, leaving 
the point still in his body. Nevertheless the Black Knight 
drew his sword and smote fiercely, and gave Gareth many 
sore strokes. But his wound weakened him, and _ his 
blows became wilder and fainter, and suddenly he fell off 
his horse in a swoon. 

Then Gareth, seeing him to be so well armed and 


mounted, lighted down and took his horse and_ his 
(E 162) B 
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armour, and rode after the damsel, hoping now for a — 
kinder greeting. : 

“« Away!” she cried, as he drew nigh. ‘Out of thegg 
wind, knave, for thou still smellest of the kitchen! Alas! — 
that ever such a one as thou should by mishap overthrow — 
so good a knight. But ere long we shall meet his two ~ 
ey and ie will make thee pay dearly for it, unless 
thou oe my counsel and flee in time.” 

‘Fair damsel, give me goodly language,” said Gareth, — 
“for always you would have me a coward. It may hap- — 
pen me to be beaten or slain, but I warn you that I shall : 
neither flee nor leave your company for all you say, so it 4 
were good for you to cease thus rebuking me, since follow — 
you | “yal. whatsoever befall, while I can.’ 

Yet would she not be alcne nor cease chiding hil 
and thus they passed on till they came to a great forest, ~ 
out of which rode a knight all armed and equipped in, 
green, and stood in the way before them. = 

“Js that my brother the Black Knight that thou hast — 
brought with thee?” he cried to the fercet as they drew — 
near: 3 . 
“Nay, nay,” said she, “this is but a boy from King — 
Arthur’s kitchen that hath overthrown him by mischance, — 
and stolen his horse and armour.” ‘ 

“Alas, that such a good knight should be overthrown — 
thus, and by a poor knave!”’ cried the knight in green. 4 
“ But for this, traitor, thou shalt die forthwith.” 3 

“T defy thee!” said Sir Gareth; “and know that I - 
fought thy brother knightly, not shamefully.” 7 

Without more ado they ran at each other, and at the | 
first encounter the Green Knight was unhorsed. But he ‘ 
rose and drew his sword, and Gua leaped ‘down to fight — 
with him on foot, and they strove together like two right ~ 
valiant chaipian a 
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“Ah, my lord the Green Knight,” cried the scornful 
damsel, “ why, for shame, stand you so long fighting with 
the like of him? Shame it is to see such a lad match so 
good a knight, as the weed overgrows the corn!” 

Wherewith the Green Knight being stirred to fury, 
_ thought to have slain Gareth with one mighty stroke, but 
Gareth put the sword aside, and dealt the other such a 
buffet on the helm that he fell to the ground and lay 
there grovelling. Then as Sir Gareth stood over him 
with his sword, the vanquished cried him mercy, and 
besought him: 

“Fair knight, spare my life and I will forgive thee 
for my Bonihor and become thy man, and serve thee with 
all that is mine.’ 

“] grant thee thy life,” said Gareth, “so that thou 
wilt go to King Arthur and yield thee to him.” 

Then the Green Knight kneeled before him: and 
thanked Gareth for his life, but the damsel mocked, 
saying: 

“Fie, fie, that any knight should be obedient to a 
kitchen knave! And woe is me, Sir Green Knight, for 
what has befallen you, since of your help I had great 
need to pass this dreadsome forest.” 

“Nay, dread you not,” said he, “for I will guide you 
through the forest.” 

So he rose up and rode with them till they had passed 
the forest; and much marvelled he to see how Linet bore 
herself towards her knight, and would never give him 
good word or look, for all the service he did her. And 
when the Green Knight had taken leave of them, she 
again sought to drive Gareth from her, bidding him turn 
ere he came to harm. 

“ Damsel,” said he, “ever you threaten me that | 
shall be beaten by the knights that we meet, but ever, 
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for all your boast, they lie in the dust and the mire. 
When you see me beaten or yielded as recreant, then 
may you bid me go from you shamefully, but before that 
will 1 not leave you, for I were worse than a fool to de- 
part from you all the while that I win honour in your 
company.” 


GEG; 

Thus they rode on till they came to a ford in a 
stream, and beyond was a fair meadow, where stood 
pitched a pavilion all of blue silk, and before it a lordly 
knight, armed in blue. He, too, when he espied Gareth, 
took him for his brother the Black Knight, and cried 
aloud across the stream: “ Brother, what do you here?” 

“It. 1s not. he,” said the damsel, ‘' but a knave bges 
in King Ar hae kitchen, who hath overthrown him 
foully; also, I saw thy brother the Green Knight, van- 
quished by his hands. Now, te revenged upon him, for 
I cannot make him cease folate Wer 


Hastily then the Blue Knight took his spear and 


mounted his horse, and Gareth made ready to meet him. 


They spurred their horses into the stream and met mid- 
way, and both lances were broken in pieces. Then each 
drew his sword and hewed and hacked, so that the blood 
ran down into the water, and it was wonder to see that 
strong battle. But at last Gareth struck the Blue Knight 
from his horse, and he fell into the stream and ~was like 
to be drowned had not the other dragged him on land. 
Then unlacing his helm he made as if he would have 
smote off his head, but the beaten knight prayed for 
mercy, saying: 


“Slay me not and I yield me to thee with fifty knights i 
that are at my command, and forgive thee all the despite 


that thou hast done to me and my brothers,’’ 


“Well,” said she, “you shall soon, whether you will 
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‘All that shall not avail thee,” said Gareth; “and 
thou shalt die unless this damsel pray me to spare thy 
fite:”? 

“Out on thee, false kitchen page!” quoth she. “I 
will ask nothing of such a one as thou; but be not so 
bold as to slay him.” 

“Alas! suffer me not to die when a fair word may 
save me!” cried the Blue Knight, as Gareth again raised 
his sword and seemed about to strike the deadly blow; 
and at this entreaty the ungracious damsel said: 

“Tet him be, for it were pity that such a knight 
should die by thy hand.” 

“‘ Damsel,” said Gareth, “ your will is to me a plea- 
sure, and at your bidding his life shall be saved; there- 
fore rise, sir knight, and thank this lady.” 

The Blue Knight having given thanks for his life, 
they crossed the ford, and he led them into his pavilion, 
where he called on his attendants to serve them and set 
forth food and wine. But when he would have placed 
them at the board, Linet cried shame on him. “Are 
you so uncourteous as to set a kitchen page beside me. 
It beseemeth him better to stick swine than to sit before 
ladies.” 

“Truly,” said the Blue Knight, “it were not my 
part to do him any dishonour, since he hath proved him- 
self a better knight than I am.” And, marvelling much 
at the pride of this lady, he set Gareth at a side table and 
served him courteously with his own hands. 

Then, having rested and eaten, they set forth again; 
but first Sir Gareth charged the Blue Knight to present 
himself and all his knights at Arthur’s court and do 
homage to the king. This he promised, on his faith as 
a knight, and thus they took leave friendly. and Gareth 
rode on with the damsel. 
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“And now,” said he, “fain would I see this Red 4 
Knight that oppresseth thy lady.” | 

“Thou wilt see him time enough,” said she, and 
Gareth again assayed to reason with her. 

‘““Proud damsel, you are to blame to scorn me thus, ~ 
for @: had =liefer fl ht with many knights than be so — 
scorned by a lady.” | 

Linet rode on in silence for a time; then suddenly 
she said: 

“Sir, boldly thou speakest and boldly hast thou done; 
therefore I pray thee save thyself while thou canst, for 
both horse and man may well be weary, and I dread lest 
ye come to harm. We are now but’seven miles from 
the besieged castle. The Red Knight 1s a man with- 
out mercy, and men say that he hath seven men’s 
strength.” | 

‘“‘ Be that as it may,” saith Gareth; “since | am come @ 
so near this knight, I will prove his strength ere I turn = 
back; and do not doubt, damsel, that, by the grace of — 
Heaven, I shall deliver thy lady from him.” = 

“Ah me!” cried Linet; “I marvel what manner of — 
man be you, and of what kin you come; for never did — 
woman treat a knight so foully and shamefully as I have 
done you, and ever gently you have borne with me, and 
that came never but of gentle blood.” 4 

“Tady,” said Gareth; “a knight, will do little that = 
cannot suffer a woman’s tongue. And truly your il = 
words but furthered me in my battle, for the more you ~ 
chid me the more I wreaked my wrath on them I had = 
to do with, and all your scorn but sharpened me to show ~ 
myself what I was. Peradventure, though I had meat in ~ 
Arthur’s kitchen, yet might I have had meat enough ~ 
in other places; but Se I be a gentleman born ~ 
or no, fair damsel, I have done you gentleman's ser 
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vice, and will do you better service yet ere I leave 
you.” : 

‘Alas! sir” said she, “forgive me all that I have said 
and done against you.” 

«With all my heart!” said he. “Right glad am I 
‘that it pleaseth thee to speak me fair, and now me- 
seemeth that there is no knight living but I am able 
for him.” 

Of good cheer was Gareth now that the damsel looked 
friendly on him, and the time seemed long till he should 
see the face of this Sir Ironside. Thus they rode on 
together, and came within a little of the besieged castle. 
But now, because it grew towards evening, they turned 
aside to a hermitage hard by, and there rested the night 
with the holy man, while the dwarf went forward to let 
the lady of that castle know that one of Arthur’s knights 
was at hand to help her. 


UI 


In the morning the dwarf came back from the lady 
of the castle, bearing her thanks and greetings to the 
young knight; also she sent wine and bread and baked 
venison, desiring him to refresh himself, for he would 
have need of all his strength. So, having risen betimes 
and gone to prayers with the hermit, Gareth and Linct 
broke their fast. Then they took their horses and set 
out towards the castle, which was called the Castle 
Dangerous. 

They passed through a wood, and before the sun was 
high came to a fair plain by the sea, where they saw 
the walls and towers of the castle, and many goodly 
tents and pavilions pitched before its; and there was 
much smoke and noise, the songs of minstrels and the 
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shouts of mariners; and in a meadow all manner of — 
games and jousts were going forward among the knights — ‘3 
and lords who had come to this great siege. | 

As he drew near, Sir Gareth was amazed to see how a 
on a row of tall trees wellnigh forty knights hung by 2 
the neck, all in, rich armour, with their shields” and is 
swords hanging beside them > and eilt spurs on their 7 
heels. , 

“What meaneth this?” he cried. x 

“Ah! sir,” said the damsel Linet, “abate not your = 
cheer at this sight, but encourage yourself, or else you 
are lost. For all these knights came hither to rescue 
the Lady of Lyonnesse, and when the Red Knight had 
overcome them he put them to this shameful death. 
And in the same wise will he serve you unless you quit 4 : 
yourself better. : 

‘Thus shall he never do to me,” said Gareth; “for — 
rather than come to such a villainous end I will die ~ 
knightly in the field.” 

“<So were ye well, oe in him is no courtesy or = 
mercy; and that is pity, for he is a noble knight of © 
prowess and a lord of great ice — 

“Truly, damsel,” said Gareth, “he may be a knight ~ 
of prowess and great possessions, Bat he useth shameful = 
customs, and | “marvel that none of Arthur's knights 
have dealt with him ere this.” | = 

“Sir, there is the cause of his tarrying so long at the — 
siege. For two years he hath lain before this castle, and 
many times he might have had it if he would, but he © 
prolongeth the time to the intent to have Sir Lancelot 
or Sir Gawayne to do battle with him.” “3 

“Well, were he as good a knight as ever was, I shall 
not fail him,” said Sir Gareth stoutly, spurring his horse ~ 
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banner of Sir Ironside, and hard by was a sycamore tree, 
on which hung a mighty horn of ivory. 

Straight to the sycamore tree rode the young knight, 
and blew the ivory horn so eagerly that the castle towers 
rang with the sound. They within ran to the walls, and 
the besiegers looked out of their tents; then Sir feonse 
hastily made himself ready to meet ae ‘challenge. 

“Who is this that cometh to his death, like many 
another before him?’”’ he cried, coming forth in his blood- 
red armour; and they Bedded on his helmet, and 
brought him a shield and a red spear shining ike fire 
in the sun. Then he leaped upon his horse, and rode 
into the open space under the castle walls, chat all within 
and without might behold the battle. 

“ Now, sir, bear you well,” said Linet, “for yonder 
is your deadly enemy, and there is my lady, Dame 
Lyonnesse.”’ 

“ Where’ asked Gareth; and she pointed with her 
finger, and he looked up aA saw the lady of the castle 
at a window, smiling on him and waving her hand. 

“She seemeth the fairest lady that ever I looked on, 
and I ask no better quarrel to fight in,” said he, cour- 
teously saluting her. 

Then the Red Knight called loudly to him: 

“ Leave thy looking, sir knight, or look at me, for I 
warn thee that is my lady, and I have done many a 
battle for her.” 

“If thou have so done,” answered Gareth, “ me- 
seemeth it was but labour lost; for to Jove one that 
loveth not thee is great folly, and she will have none 
of thy love, as 1 may understand by thy besieging this 
castle. And were she not glad of my coming, I should 
not have come to rescue her or die.”’ 


“Sayst thou sor” quoth the grim Red Knight. 
B2 
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“Methinks thou mightst well beware by the knights 


that thou sawest hanging on yonder trees.”’ 

| “Fie on thee!”’ cried Gareth. “In that hast thou 
shamed thyself and knighthood, and thou mayest be 
sure there will no lady love thee that knoweth thy 
wicked customs. And weenest thou that these hanged 
knights should affright me? Nay, that shameful sight 


but giveth me more courage and hardiness against . 


thee, than if thou hadst been a gentle and courteous 
knight.” | 

“Make thee ready, and prate no longer,” said the Red 
Knight wrothfully; while the lady of the castle and all 
her damsels fell upon their knees to pray for the young 
knight. 


“Do thy worst!” cried Gareth. Then both knights _ 


rode back to the edge of the field, and turning round 
their horses, galloped straightway together with all their 
might. 


Dreadful was the shock of their encounter! So truly 


did the spears strike the midst of either shield that 


pirths and cruppers burst, and the riders were hurled — 


to the ground with the bridles in their hands. All who 
saw thought their necks had been broken, but they 
sprang up and drew their swords and ran at one another. 
Each gave the other a blow that made him reel back- 
wards; then recovering, they closed again, in furious 
fight, hewing, cutting, slashing, clashing, and thrusting 
till both were out of breath. Now they drew back and 
leant panting on their swords; then they hurtled to- 


cether like two fierce lions. At one time they would 


fall to the earth and wrestle there; at another time, in 
the madness of the struggle, each. would snatch up the 
other's sword instead of his own. The Red Knight 


was a wily swordsman, and taught Gareth to be wily 


. 
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in turn, but he paid full dear for it with his blood before 
he could learn that foe’s manner of fighting. Yet the 
young knight, too, dealt many a shrewd stroke at him, 
and the blood ran down their bodies, and the armour 
of each was so hewn that in many places men might see 
their naked sides. 

Thus for an hour and more they fought, and none of 
the beholders could say which of them was like to win 
the battle. So weary grew they that by assent of both 
they paused a while and sat down, and their pages 
unlaced their helms to let them feel the wind on their 
faces. But when Gareth’s helm was off he looked up 
to the castle windows, and caught sight of the fair- Lady 
of Lyonnesse, and that gave him new heart for the 
combat, so that he called on the Red Knight to make 
ready forthwith, and they started up at once and fell 
to it again with fresh fury, till the ground at their feet 
was covered with blood and pieces of broken armour. 

Never before had Sir Ironside met a foe who gave 
him so much ado. But at last Gareth’s strength began 
to fail, while the other doubled his strokes and pressed 
on him more and more sorely as he bore his shield low 
for weariness. His arm waxed fainter, his foot slipped, 
his sword was forced out of his hand. Then with one 
blow the Red Knight clove his shield, with another he 
laid him on the earth, and stood already bending over 
him to make an end, when Linet was heard crying 
shrilly : : 

“Ah! knight, where is thy courage gone? Alas! 
how my lady weeps to see thee fall!” 

These words brought the youth back to life. With 
a mighty bound he gained his feet, and nimbly springing 
to and gripping his own sword, dealt the Red Knight 
such a blow on the head that he now fell to the earth, 
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and Gareth ‘stooped over him to hold him fast. All in 
the castle shouted for joy. 


“Oh! noble knight, I yield me to thy mercy!” cried — 


Ironside, as the vanquisher would have unlaced his helm. 
But Gareth bethought him of the forty knights hanging 
upon those trees; and said, raising his sword above the 
oppressor’s throat : | 

“Nay, traitor, thy life is forfeit for the shameful 
deaths thou hast caused so many good knights to die.” 

“Yet stay,” besought the Red Knight; “hold thy 
hand and thou shalt know why I did thus.” 

“¢ Say on, and say quickly.” 

“Sir, I loved once a lady, and she had her brother 


slain, and she said it was by the hands of Sir Lancelot — 


of the Lake, or else of Sir Gawayne; and she prayed me 
that, as I loved her heartily, I would promise, on the 
faith of my knighthood, to labour in arms until I met 
with one of those two, and that I should do all the 
villainy I could unto King Arthur’s knights. There- 


fore, all I overcame have I put to a villainous death, to 


this end that I might have Lancelot or. Gawayne come | 


against me to take vengeance upon them. But now I[ 
confess and repent me that I have done so foully.” 


Then as Gareth stood questioning with himself 


whether or no to strike, the friends and followers of Sir 
Ironside fell on their knees before him, praying him to 
spare their lord’s life. ‘ For,” said they, “by his death 
you will have no advantage, and his misdeeds that he 
hath done may not be undone; therefore let him make 
amends, and we will all become your men and do you 
homage.” | 

“Fair sirs,” said Gareth, “be sure I am full loath to 
slay this lord, ill though he have done. And, insomuch 
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as all that he did was at a lady’s bidding, I blame him s 
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the less; and so for your sakes I will release him and 
let him have his life upon this covenant: that he go 
“within the castle and yield him to the Lady of Lyonnesse, 
and make her amends for the trespass that he hath done 
against her and her lands, and if she will forgive and 
acquit him I am well pleased. And also, when that 1s 
done, must thou go to King Arthur’s court and swear 
him fealty, and there ask pardon of Sir Lancelot and Sir 
Gawayne for the evil will thou hast borne against them.” 

“Sir,” said the Red Knight, “‘all this will I do as you 
command.” 

Then Sir Gareth suffered him to rise, and he and all 
his men paid homage to the young knight. They en- 
tered Sir Ironside’s pavilion, where he bid his servants 
bring meat and drink for Gareth, and himself waited on 
him courteously. Next came Linet, who unarmed him 
and searched his wounds and stanched the blood; so also 
did she to the Red Knight. And when their hurts were 
dressed they all went up to the castle to see the fair Lady 
of Lyonnesse, that Sir Kay’s boy of the kitchen had thus 
delivered. ) 


IV 


Now turn we to King Arthur’s court, whither Sir Kay 
had been brought to be healed of the hurt that he got 
from Gareth. Small pity on him for this mishap had his 
fellows of the Round Table; and especially Sir Lancelot 
and Sir Gawayne rebuked him, telling him it was not the 
part of a good knight to scorn any young man, who 
might yet come to put his scorner to shame. All mar- 
velled who this stranger might be, and of what lineage; 
only Lancelot knew, and he kepi the secret. 

They marvelled more and more, when there came to 
the court, first the Green Knight, then the Blue Knight 


soit: 
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with fifty followers, then the Red Knight, Sir Ironside, 


with all his men, to tell how each of them had been over- 
thrown by the nameless youth, and that, at his behest, ~ 
they yielded them to King Arthur and Gal him homage | = 
for their lands. Ss 

“Ye are welcome,” said the king; “for ye have been 
long great foes to me and to my knights, but now I trust 
so to treat you that ye shall henceforth ie my friends.” 

Lastly, came to the castle another guest with a great — 
train of knights and dames. It was the Quen of 
Lothian, and at the sight of her Sir Gawayne and his 
brothers, Sir Agravayne and Sir Gaheris, ran and fell on 
their knees to ask her blessing; they had not seen their 
mother for many a year. When she had saluted them 
she cried out to her brother, King Arthur : — 

What have ye done ane my dearson Gareth, that 

was my hope and joy? He was here amongst you a : 
twelvemonth, and ye made a kitchen knave of him and 
fed him like a poor hog—shame to ye all!” 

“Oh, dear mother, | knew him not!”’ cried Gawayne, 
all amazed. 3 | 

“Nor I,” said the king; “and right sorry am I now ~ 
for it. But, thanked be heaven, he hath proved himself 
as good a knight as any now living of his years, and — 
never shall I be glad till I can find him. Fair sister, 
meseemeth it behoved you to have let me know of his — 


coming, and then if I had not done well to him you~ 


might have blamed me. But let all this pass, and be ~ 
merry, for, if he live within these realms he shall be ~ 
brought back, and we will do him honour, as he is ~ 
worthy. . 

So now the queen ion with Arthur, while Gawayne *% 
and his brothers went forth in search of Gareth, but no- — 
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news of him at the Castle Dangerous, but the Lady of 
Lyonnesse could not tell what had become of her young 


champion. These two had plighted their troth to each 


other; then, as soon as Gareth was recovered from his 
wounds, he had set out to win honour for himself in 
fresh adventures. 

Right willing was she to see him again, and when 
months passed by and he came not, she devised a plan 
for bringing him back. She sent to invite Arthur and 
his knights to a great tournament at her castle next 
Whitsuntide, and all over England, Wales, Ireland, and 


Scotland she caused this tournament to be proclaimed, 


that the best knights in the world might meet there, and, 


for the prize, he who proved himself the worthiest was to 
wed her and to have her lands. 

Once more it was the merry month of May, when 
the sun shone hot and bright, and the birds sang in buds 
and boughs, and the flowers were springing on the green 
meadows. [From east, west, north, and south the knights 
came riding to the great jousts at the Castle Dangerous. 
Many a duke and lord there came, and many a famous 
champion; and, leading kings and princes in his train, 
came Arthur with his brotherhood of the Round Table, 
who proffered to hold the lists against all comers. 

Great array was made by the lady of the castle for 
all these noble knights and their followers; lodging and 
victual lacked none of them, according to his degree ; 
there was plenty for high and low who gathered to 
behold their great feats of arms. Nor were heralds 


‘wanting, nor minstrels to sing the deeds that should be 


done. And among the rest came Gareth, but only his 
lady knew him, and he strictly charged Ge to make no 
more of him ‘hat of the meanest knight there, till it 
should be time to disclose himself. 
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On the appointed day all was astir betimes. The 
plain before the castle showed gay with lordly pavilions, 


and glittered with arms and coats of mail. The wails 


rang with music and minstrelsy, with the clank of steel 


and the neighing of eager steeds. Around the new- © 


mown meadow set apart for the jousting were raised 
scaffolds and arbours, from which the dames and damsels 
might behold the prowess of their knights. High above 
the rest King Arthur might be known by the golden 
dragon on his helm, and at his side sat the Lady of 
fone. whose seine all acknowledged to be worthy 
of such’ a festival. 

The trumpets sounded, the lists were. fs. fie 


eyes shone bright, brave pane beat high, as the knights 


spurred forth, and the lances eal eit ancl the swords 
clashed, and the blood flowed down. Who but a cun- 
ning munstrel can tell aright the jousting of that day? 
None but a skilled herald can recall what were all the 
encounters of this great tournament, what goodly forms 
of man and horse rolled on the grass, what knights, faint 
and sorry, were borne away from the lists, what mighty 


strokes called forth cries of wonder among all the be- | 


holders, what champions met and how they parted! 
From noon till evening the battle raged with various 
chances, till the fresh turf was torn up by the hoofs of 
the chargers and strewn with broken arms and harness. 
But ever, where the press was thickest, rode unhurt 
a knight in white armour inlaid with gold, upon whom 
all eyes were fixed, and against whom no shield or weapon 


could avail, while he himself seemed to bear a magic” 


lance, as if indeed the love of his lady were to him a 
charm, giving him strength to do marvels. Great and 
famous champions went down before him one by one; 


and all men asked in amazement who this might be, but _ 


we 
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none knew his name. And at last, when Arthur had 
seen many of the champions of the Round Table thus 
overthrown, he called on Sir Lancelot, the greatest of 
all, bidding him assay his matchless mipht against the 
unknown. 

“Nay,” said the chivalrous Lancelot; “ this stranger 
may well be weary after what he hath done, therefore 
it is no good knight’s part to seek to shame him. For 
me, he shall have a the honour of this day, and win the 
lady for whose love he hath done such great deeds.”’ 

So spoke Sir Lancelot; but Sir Gawayne, second in 
fame to him only, had vated spurred forward, crying : 

“Sir knight with the golden armour, well hast thou 
jousted; now make ready for me!” 

They rushed together like thunder. Each was un- 
horsed; then there was drawing of swords, and a sore 
battle began between them. Great strokes were given on 
either side, and loud shouts arose from the throng around ; 
but Race the blood began to flow down their armours, 
a woman's voice was heard high above the din, pidding 
them hold their hands. 

«Sir Gawayne, Sir Gawayne, cease fighting with thy 
brother!” cried the damsel Linet. 

When he heard this, the unknown knight threw away 
his sword and his shield, and knelt on the ground as if 
craving mercy of Gawayne, who asked astounded : 

“Who are you that just now were so strong and 
mighty, and yet so suddenly yield you to me?” 

“Oh, I am your brother Gareth!”’ said he, uniacing 
his helmet, and letting his yellow hair be seen. 

Then Gawayne also cast away his sword, and the 
two brothers ran into each other’s arms, and embraced 
lovingly, hardly able to speak, so full were their hearts. 
At the sight of her son the Queen of Lothian swooned 
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away for joy, while Dame Lyonnesse wept and smiled in 
turns; and right glad and proud looked King Arthur to 
know that it was his own nephew who had borne himself 
so well that day. 

Amidst the rejoicings the brothers generously strove 
together, each desiring to give the other the prize of the 
battle and acknowledge himself beaten. But the king, 
with the assent of all, declared Gareth the victor, and, 
leading him before the lady of the castle, asked him if he 
were willing to have her for his wife. ; 

“My lord, I love her above all ladies living.” 

‘““ Now, fair dame, what say you?” 

“Most noble king,” said she, “I would rather have 
him than any king or prince in Christendom, for he is my 
first love and he shall be my last.” 

Willingly Gareth’s mother gave her consent, and 
there and then they joined hands, and the day was 
fixed for their wedding, and throughout all the kingdom 
Arthur sent to proclaim a great feast in honour of it. 

So next Michaelmas they were married at the king’s 
court by the Bishop of Canterbury, with much solemnity, 
and all manner of revels and games; also there were 
great jousts for three days, but Arthur would not sufter 
Sir Gareth to joust because of his new bride. Kings and 
queens and lords and ladies and all the best knights in 
the world were guests at that feast, and brought rich 
gifts to the bride and bridegroom. The bride was 
attended by a train of maidens and gentlewomen that 
her chosen knight had delivered from oppression and — 
captivity in the course of his adventures; and he had | 
for his groomsmen and chamberlains Sir lisadte and all 
the Behe knights that he had overthrown and made to 
do homage to him. Moreover, at the marriage, King — 
Arthur received many of these knights, along with Sir — 
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Gareth, into his goodly fellowship of the Round Table, 
making them vow truly that henceforth they would use 
their arms only to cast down strong evildoers and to 
succour the helpless. So all was mirth and gladness, and 
goodwill towards the Lady of Lyonnesse and her young 
champion. And long thereafter lyed they in honour 
and happiness. 


THE KNIGHT OF THE LION 


I 


Tue brave Sir Ewayne had wed a fair lady, the mistress 
of goodly castles and wide lands. To the marriage came 
Arthur and his Knights of the Round Table, and from © 
far and near the people flocked to look upon their great — 
king; so for a week all was feasting and jollity in the ~ 
lady’s castle, where the time was spent in sports, and 
hunting, and banquets, such as beseemed these noble — 
cuests. 

But when a week had passed, the king must ride 
forth against the heathen who were laying waste a distant 
part Ae his realm. ‘Then, as all the castle rang with the — 
clash of armour and the ae se of steeds, Sir Ewayne 
drew his new-made wife aside and took her by the hand, | 
and spoke gently thus: - 

“Sweet lady, my life and joy, there i is a thing I would — 
pray thee, for my honour and thine.” =~ s 

as oe sir, fear not but I will do all your wish,” said = 
the lady, tains yet her countenance changed wien she | : 
heard that she must let her husband follow the king. ¥ 

“Well thou knowest how loath I am to part from & 
thee; but think how men will. blame me if I leave all my 2 
knobtiood, and dwell idly at home. Nay, what good 


aS would love her lord better if he cared only’ to lie 1 in 
36 | ; 
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her arms? Give me leave, then, to ride forth for a twelve- 
month, and win worship in deeds of arms.”’ 

‘Sad should I be to grieve thee!” she cried, though 
she was sore unwilling to let him go. “I give my leave; 
but, Sir Ewayne, promise, by the love thou owest me, to 
come again ere a year be gone. This is the eve of St. 
John. Look that thou comest by this day twelvemonth, 
else shalt thou lose my love for ever.” 

“Tady,” said he, kissing her, “if I might have my 
will I would never leave thee, and now naught shall 
hinder me from keeping the day thou hast set. Fear 
not for my life. The love of thee will be a charm to 
strengthen thy true knight against every foe.” 

Gladly, then, Sir Ewayne let his squire do on his 
armour, dinted in many a fray. Lightly he leaped upon 
his horse among that band of goodly knights, while his 
lady held the king’s stirrup and bade him good speed. 
But the tears trickled down her cheek; and when her 
husband lingered behind to give her one more kiss, she 
whispered in his ear, beseeching him again not to fail to 
keep his day. 

I] 


Far rode King Arthur and his knights, and fiercely 
warred they with the heathen foe. Sir Ewayne, as of 
old, was first in every fight, yet escaped from all unhurt. 
When the war was over, he did not go homewards, for 
the love of knighthood was strong on him, and too 
lightly he forgot the love of his lady; but he rode with 
his brothers-in-arms to jousts and tournaments held here 
and there in honour of Arthur’s knights. Wherever 
doughty deeds were done, Sir Ewayne still bore himself 
among the best, and won prizes in all the lists, so that 
his fame went forth over the land. 
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Thus the twelvemonth passed away, and so greedy of 
renown was the knight that still he stayed from his lady, 
and minded not the pledge he had given her. But one 
day, as he feasted at the king’s table, and the queen 
spoke to him of his newly wed wife, he suddenly be-. 
thought him of her last words, and how he had promised 
to be with her by a day now some time past. Sorrowful 
and ashamed, he rose from the table, and would have 
saddled his horse to ride home that hour, so that even 
yet he might mend his fault; but before he could take 
leave of the king and queen, there came hastily into the 
hall a damsel, who knelt before Arthur, and said: 

“‘Sir king, heaven save thee! My lady greets thee 
by me, and the good Sir Lancelot, and the courteous Sir 
Gawayne, and all thy knights, save only one. Sir Ewayne 
has deceived my lady, and it were shame to call so false 
a man a knight. She weened she had his heart, and 
truly he made great boast of his love, but all was treason 
and treachery, for now he has broken the term that was 
set between them, and thought nothing of her grief. He 
cannot be come of noble blood that so soon forgets his 
wife who loved him better than herself! Therefore, 
unkind and untrue man, she will see thee no mere. 
Deliver me my lady’s ring!”’ 

With this she stepped up to Sir Ewayne, and, as he 
stood astonished, tore from his hand the ring his wife had 
given him, hurried from the hall, leaped upon her palfrey, 


and went her way without another word. Neither squire _ 


nor groom rode with her, and no man knew where she 
had gone. 

Sir Ewayne stood still awhile, as overwhelmed by the 
news of his lady’s anger; then rushed after the damsel, 
and would have followed her on foot. But nowhere ~ 
could he see her, for she had ridden into a great forest. 
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Yet he ceased not to seek her, wandering through the 
forest, wild with erief, crying out angrily against his own 
folly and forvetfulness. | 

“‘ Alas for the day I was born! Have I thus lost my 
love? Would, then, that I might die!” he cried loud 
and often, and in his despair tore up the trees and broke 
his sword against the rocks, till, breathless and exhausted, 
he fell on the grass. He rose again, and again fury took 
him, and now he threw away his armour, helmet and 
shield, and mail of proof, rent his vest and shirt to shreds, 
flung them to the winds, running naked like a wild beast 
through the deepest thickets. His men sought him far 
and near, but found only his armour, which they brought 
back to the king, and took their master for dead. The 
news went abroad, and all men mourned for the brave 
Sir Ewayne, his lady most of all, for she repented of her 
anger when she knew that he had lost his wits for sorrow 
and love of her. 

But Ewayne was alive in the forest, sleeping on the 
bare ground, and living on roots and berries. His mad- 
ness waxed greater from day to day. Once he came 
upon a savage hunting in the woods. He wrested his bow 
and arrows from him, and was gone before the savage 
could raise his club. Henceforth he could kill wild 
beasts, and have raw flesh for his daily food, and drink 
warm blood. Still he fled the sight of all men; his hair 
and nails grew; he was frightful to behold, as he roamed 
about, murmuring to himself the name of his wife, and 
from time to time taken by a fit of fury, in which he 
would tear up all around him, or try to dash himself to 
pieces upon the rocks. To such a plight had this good 
knight come, who stood once in so great honour and 
renown. 

Save himself, the only dweller in this forest was a 
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hermit, who had built a little cell in the midst of a bushy 
glade. When the hermit saw a naked man armed with 
bow and arrows, he fled hastily out of his way. But soon 
he knew Ewayne for a madman, and took pity on him, 
and set barley bread and water out at the window of his 
hermitage for him. Ewayne’s wits were not so far gone 
but that he knew the hermit meant kindly by him, and 
every day he would steal up to take the food thus pro- 
vided, though he never saw or spoke with the holy man. 
Every day, too, he would leave in return at the door of 
the cell the carcass of a deer, or some other beast, which 
he had killed; and when he was gone, the hermit would 
bring it in, and cook the venison, and set out part of that 
also for the hunter. Thus both of them fared better for 
their friendship, yet neither of them knew so much as the 
other’s name. But by Ewayne’s looks and bearing, and 
by the scars of his wounds, the hermit believed him to be 
a gentle knight, from whom some great sorrow had taken 
away his wits. Then he carried the skins of the slain 
beasts to the nearest town and sold them, and with the 
money bought clothes and arms, such as beseemed a 
knight, and medicines, for this hermit was skilled in heal- — 
ing, and hoped yet to cure the wild man of his madness. 

So a year went by, while Ewayne still dwelt in the — 
forest, and, but for that old man’s kindness, would have 
led the iif of the beasts. But now his hae was passed — 
away. He began to bethink him who he was, and to- : 
remember what had gone before. Then he lay for hours — 
on the ground sighing and weeping. His sorrow became | 
so great that he cared not to eat, and he could no longer 
hunt for food. His strength left him; often he swooned — 
away; he desired nothing but to die. The hermit always — 
left out bread and water for him, but the poor man ~ 
seldom came for them now. At last, when seven days — 
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had passed, and the food was untouched, the hermit, fear- 
ing he must be dead, set out one morning through the 
forest in search of him. 

Before long he came upon Ewayne lying under a 
tree all pale and worn and senseless. But his heart still 
beat, and the good old man made haste to help him. He 
ran to his hermitage, and quickly brought back the clothes 
and arms which he had provided. ‘These he laid by the 
side of the sleeping knight, then anointed his body above 
the heart with a precious ointment, of which the virtues 
were known to him alone. This done, he stole away and 
left Ewayne still sleeping. 

When the sun came to noon, and its beams fell on 
his face, he awoke, and rose, and was astonished ; for lo! 
his sickness and his madness had left him, and he stood 
up a whole man, in mind and body, though how he came 
by this cure he knew not. And there lay at his side 
clothes, and armour, and a good sword, such as he had 
cast away from him in his frenzy a year ago. That year 
now seemed nothing but a frightful dream; and yet, as 
Ewayne beheld himself in a clear fountain hard by, he 
knew that he had, indeed, been living like a savage man, 
and feared that all would fly from the sight of him. He 
bathed himself in the fountain, and, though at first too 
weak to stand upright, he was soon able to put on his 
clothes and armour, and found that he could still draw 
a sword. Then he knelt and thanked heaven for this 
deliverance, vowing never to use his sword save to 
succour the helpless and the oppressed. 
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Ill 


Slowly he now took his way through the forest, stiff 
of limb and heavy of heart ; and, though his madness had 
passed away, thought ever with sorrow on the lady whose 
love he had lost. ‘Thus many an hour and many a mile 
he wandered, but met no living thing. But towards even- 
ing he heard a dreadful noise in a thicket close at hand, 
and when he hastened thither by the nearest way, he saw 
a fearsome sight. A lion and a dragon were struggling 
together with all the fury of their kind. The dragon, 
breathing out fire from its nostrils, twining round the 
body of its enemy, and driving its fangs deep into the 
flesh, had almost slain the lion, when Sir Ewayne, moved 


by his knighthood to take the part of the weaker, ran up 


to its rescue. He held his shield before his face to keep 
off the monster’s fiery breath; he raised his sword; for 
a moment the old might came back to his arms; and with 
one stroke he clave the dragon’s body in two. 

The lion, thus set free, rose to its feet, and shook its 


bloody mane, and roared so that all the forest echoed 


back the sound. Quickly Ewayne stood upon his guard, 
for he thought he must now have to do with this other 
fierce beast. But the lion had no mind to assail its pre- 
server; it crept up to him, crouching on the ground, fawn- 
ing upon him, and licking his feet, and in all ways tried 
to let the knight know its gratitude. Ewayne spoke 
kindly to the beast, and dressed its wounds: as best he 
could. "Then, when he went on his way, the lion would 
not leave him, but followed or strode by his side. Soon 
it came to understand his commands, and obey his voice 


like a dog. . Never knight had such a faithful friend as — 


this savage creature. 
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At nightfall, when they halted, Ewayne broke down 


boughs, and made a rude lodge in which to pass the 
night. Meanwhile the lion went a little way off and 
killed a deer, the carcass of which it brought to its 
master, who with flint and steel lit a fire of moss and dry 
branches, and on a spit roasted the flesh for supper. But 
not a morsel would the lion touch till the knight had 
eaten; and when, after this simple meal, he lay down to 
sleep with his head upon his shield, the grateful beast 
prowled round, and spent the night in watching over its 
preserver. 

Next morning, Ewayne rose betimes and set forward, 
knowing not nor heeding where he went, till at evening, 
as before, the lion brought him his prey, and they supped 
together and spent the night. Many days thus he 
journeyed on, with the lion by his side, through this 
great forest, and at last came upon a wide plain of rich 
meadows, in the midst of which stood a many-towered 

castle. Towards this the knight took his way, and 
reached the gate at sunset. 

Men came out and let down the drawbridge, but 
suddenly they fled at the sight of the strange squire 
Sir Ewayne had with him. And the porter said: 

«¢ Sir, it behoves thee to leave that beast without.” 

“Nay, replied Ewayne, “my lion and I are not to 
be parted; we must either come in together, or else will 
go hence.” 

The porter still grumbled, but thereon came the lord 
of the castle, who bade that Ewayne and his lion should 
be both admitted, and he hastened to meet and welcome 
his guest. 

The knight was now courteously led into a chamber, 
where the ladies of the castle unarmed him, and brought 
him clothes of rich silk, and showed him all kindness, 
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But to Sir Ewayne it seemed that they were sad at heart, 
though they tried to look glad of his coming. When he 
came into the hall, and supper was served, he still might 
see that some affliction had fallen upon all the inhabitants 
of the castle. HH is-Host made a fair show for his sake, 
but he could scarcely speak for sorrow, and the ladies 


would ever and again break out weeping and sighing as _ 
they waited on him, and none ate a morsel from the 
plenteous board. The knight wondered greatly, and 
when supper was done, he asked the lord of the castle © 


the cause of their trouble. 

“Sir, if it is your will, I would fain know why you 
mace such ill cheer: 7 

“ Alas,” was the answer, “we aaa make joy, as 
becomes us, since we have you as our guest; but we 
cannot but grieve when we think of what shall be done 
to-morrow! Know that in this country dwells a proud 
and cruel giant, by name Harpins of the Mountain, 
who is the terror of our lives, for no man here living 
can say him nay. And oh, sir, I had four goodly sons 
that he has taken prisoner, as they strove to rid the land 
of such a pest! Two of them he has slain before my 
eyes, and each day must another be put to death, unless 


I deliver him my daughter. Because she would not be. 


his wife, he has sworn to marry her to the meanest of 
his servants, so morning by morning he comes before my 
castle emnhes her, and I must see all my children 
undone, unless I can find a champion to fight this mon- 
ster. What wonder, then, if we be full of woe!” 

“ Methinks it strange,’ said Ewayne, when he had 


listened to this tale, “that you have not ere this sought 


help and counsel from the king. For in all this wide 4 


cht, but King 


world there is no man of so great mig 
Arthur has knights at his Round Table who would be 
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full glad and willing to meet with such a man, and try 
their strength against him.” 

“Sir, 1 have indeed sent to the king’s court, but 
there are no knights there, save the best, who can stand 
against this giant. And Sir Lancelot and all the best 
knights have gone to rescue the queen, who has been 
stolen away, they say, by a certain felon knight. Till 
they come back, and bring the queen safe oa I can 
have no help.” 

“Help you shall have!” cried Ewayne. “I know 
Sir Lancelot well, and for his sake and the maiden’s 
I will undertake this battle and fight with the giant, 
fet him come as. soon as he will.” 

“ Heaven reward thee!” prayed the knight, and the 
lady of the castle and her daughter came and Pee before 
Ewayne, thanking him with tears and many words. But 
he declared that no lady should kneel to him, and raised 
them up, and spoke kindly to them, and bid them be of 
good cheer, for he would avenge them on their oppressor. 
Then they and all in the castle took courage, thinking 
that he must be a knight of strength and renown who 
had a lion thus at his command, and so blithely promised 
to meet this fell giant. 

That night Sir Ewayne slept once more upon a bed, 
and the lee lay beside, so that no man durst come near 
his chamber. In the morning he rose early, and before 
he did any other thing, was going to the chapel of the 
castie to hear mass, when a servant came running to say 
that the giant was at hand. All in the castle hurried to 
the walls, and now Sir Ewayne saw a piteous sight. With 
huge strides the giant came on, a shaggy monster, whose 
hair hung to his waist, dressed in bullskins, and bearing 
no weapon but a great club of iron; in his other hand he 
had a cruel scourge of ten cords, with which he furiously 
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beat his two captives, as he drove them before him slit 
naked, half-starved with cold and hunger, and having ; 
their ee bound behind their backs. At every blow — 
tne blood ran down their defenceless bodies, and their — 
cries were heard throughout the castle, so that all rued. ~ 
the fate of these gentle youths, and their father and 
mother wept to behold them. Pale and trembling stood — 
their sister, as the giant came beneath the walls roaring 
out in the*ears: of: them: all; | 

“Tf thou wilt have thy sons alive, deliver me hae 3 


damsel, that I may give her to the Pa knave that _ 


eats my bread.” | 
“Fear not, said Sir Ewayne, as the weeping ladies 
did on his armour. ‘This giant 1s full fierce and cruel 
of his words, but either he shall kill me, or I will deliver — 
this maiden from the dread of him; for, certes, it were _ 
pity that such a foul hap should ever befall such a fair 
lady.” 
Oh. sir?esaid. ‘thie father. “do as you say, and | wall 
give you an castle and half my land!” 
“Nay, heaven forbid that a true knight should take _ 
reward for succouring a damsel!” said Sir Ewayne, and 
bid them let down the drawbridge. | 
Forth he rushed, with his lion at his heels, while all — 
the people in the castle fell on their knees to pray for this 3 
gallant knight. When the giant saw him he gave over — 
lashing his captives, and turned upon their champion with 
mocking and boastful words. : 
“What fiend made thee so bold to come out against _ 
a man like me? Whoever sent thee here loved thee full — 
little, and shall soon be rid of thee!” = 
“Do thy best!” cried Sir Ewayne, and without more 


ado hurled his spear so straight and strong that it pierced 


the bullhide, and sank deep into the giant’s hairy breast. 3 | 
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As the blood gushed out, the hideous monster gave a 
roar, and, brandishing his iron club, rushed upon the 
knight, as if he would crush him to the earth. But he 
deftly caught the blow upon his shield, and with his keen 
sword rained strokes upon the bull-hide, that could not 
turn its edge. Cries of surprise, fear, and pity rose all 
around. Again and again the knight seemed to be 
already a dead man, but ever he escaped the iron club 
and gave back blow for blow, till all wondered, and said 
that this could be no other that Sir Lancelot or Sir 
Gawayne, that fought thus against such a foe. 

But, ah! his strength began to fail him; he struck 
wildly in the air; he stumbled; his shield fell from his 
hands. The white maiden on the walls clasped her 
hands, and would have cried out, but she could not move 
her lips for terror. The giant gave a shout-that went tc 
every heart, he raised his club, one moment more and the 
knight was lost. Then suddenly the lion raised its head 
as it saw its master in such a strait. With a bound and 
a roar it sprang upon the giant, and tore his flesh so that 
the bones could be seen beneath. In vain he strove to 
use his club; the beast leaped aside from every stroke; 
then before, behind, on either side, it flew upon him 
afresh and mangled him till he bellowed for pain, and at 
last, blinded by the blood which flowed into his eyes, 
he overreached himself, falling on the ground like a heavy 
tree. 

By now Sir Ewayne had taken breath; he ran up to 
the fallen monster, and with one mighty stroke cut off his 
right arm. Next moment he drove his good blade into 
the wicked heart. The trembling captives wept for joy. 
Their sister swooned away upon the walls. The castle 
gates were flung open, and all within ran forth to hail 


the victor. 
| (E 162) 
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Who can tell their gladness when they saw that cruel 
oppressor lie lifeless on the ground! The lord and lady — 


of the castle fell on the neck of their champion, and 


prayed him earnestly to stay with them and take all they 


had for his. 


“Nay, said Sir Ewayne, “I will have naught of ye | 


but it were a horse, on which to go my way as becomes 


~ a knight.” 


“Sir,” said his host, “the best steed in my stalls is 


yours freely; but I would give you back what is dearest 
of all to me, my daughtei, that you have given to me this 


Gaye “Wel are ye worthy to wed her, and she is not 


_to be despised by any in the land.” 
“Take it for no despite it 1 may not wed her or any 
other maiden,” answered Ewayne. ‘She is indeed fair 


and gentle, ad in all the world there is no king or 


emperor or man of so great honour that he might not 
gladly have so sweet a lady-for his wife. But I have 
a wife, and, alas! 1 have none. Courteous sir, entreat 
me no further, but let me go hence.” 

“‘ And if any ask us what knight has done so Goucn 
a deed, how shall we name thee?”’ 

“Call me the Knight of the Lion,” said Ewayne, and 
would tell them no more. 


Long they pressed him to stay with them, but when 4 
they saw that his will might not be moved, they said — 
farewell, and sent him forth upon a gallant steed, fit for — 


such a good knight. 


Sir Ewayne gave his horse the rein, and rode on E 
wherever it bore him, with the faithful lion at his side. — 
Well pleased was he to be sure that his sword had not — 
forgotten its ancient sharpness; yet grief ever seized him ~ 
as he thought of the lady to whom it should have been ~ 
devoted. Was she dead? Was she married again, — 
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believing him dead? He cared not to know, since she 
loved him no more. He could do nothing for her but 
obey her request, never to seek to see her face, or: let her 
hear his name. 


IV 


Before many months had passed, the land began to 
ring with the fame of this fearless champion, who was 
known only as the Knight of the Lion. Foul caitiff and 
fell tyrant shook at that name, for well they knew that 
the oppressed and helpless had no surer friend. All who 
were in misfortune had but to repair to him, and might 
then bless the day on which he was born, for they were 
not more ready to beseech than he was to succour, and 
he fought for no cause in which he did not conquer. 
Wherever he went the people came forth from the towns 
to greet him, and when he departed convoyed him out 
of the gates with prayers that no harm might befall so 
gallant a champion. These prayers were as a magic 
armour, against which the strongest weapons could not 
prevail, and for years this knight passed through all 
perils unhurt, achieving adventures in which all others 
had fallen. 

“* Never have men seen such a knight since the brave 
Sir Ewayne was alive,” said King Arthur among his 
knights at Camelot, as the news came thither of fresh 
Exploits done by this stranger. ‘‘ Methinks he were well 
worthy to sit at our Round Table. Is there none of my 
knights who will go forth and find him, and bring him 
“hither, by force or by his own goodwill: > 
The king’s knights were nowise loath to do his will, 
for they envied the fame of the Knight of the Lion, and 
jealously desired to try their might against him. — Sir 
Lancelot, Sir Gawayne, and Sir Kay the boaster sought 


<i 
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this quest, and Arthur sent forth all three, bidding them 
not return without the unknown knight as courteous 
friend or vanquished foe. 


So these three took divers ways, and rode far and 


wide, asking all they met for news of a knight who led 
a lion with him wherever he went. All had heard of 
this knight, all bore witness that he helped in word and 
deed whoever had need of him, but no man could say 
where he might be found. The three knights rode on by 
hill and dale, by castle and town, but still could hear no 
tidings of the Knight of the Lion. Yet Lancelot and 
Gawayne ceased not to seek him. Only Sir Kay left the 
quest, and rode back to tell the king that this knight 
must be dead or held fast in some dungeon. 

But now, as he rode, it chanced he met with him, and 


perceived by the lion that this was the knight he sought. - 


Because his vizor was down, he knew not it was Sir 
Ewayne, but Ewayne knew him well for Sir Kay, the 
steward of the king, who ever railed and boasted himself, 
but whose words were greater than his deeds. 

“Hold, Sir Knight of the Lion!” he cried loudly. 
‘‘T have sworn to bring thee to King Arthur as friend 
OF foe," 

“Sir Steward,” answered Ewayne sadly, “I have no 
friends, and I am foe to no good man. Have it as thou 
wilt.” | 

“Then sit firm in thy saddle,” said the boaster. 


“But first send thy lion away, or bind him, if thou wilt ; 


not yield thee. Thyself shall fight with me alone.” 


“Tet the lion not make thee aghast. It 1s neither 3 


right nor custom to have aid against a single knight,” 


and with that Sir Ewayne bade his lion lie down, and the : 
faithful beast obeyed him, nor would it ever move till it — 


saw its master in danger. 
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Scant courtesy passed between these two. Without 
more ado, they ran together with their sharp lances, and 
at the first onset Sir Ewayne hurled Sir Kay out of his 
‘saddle, and cast him on the ground a spear’s length 
behind his horse, and with such force that his helm 
smote a foot deep into the ground. No other harm 
would he do him, because he knew him of old, but he 
left the steward discomfited on the ground, and thus 
took farewell of him. 

“Go back to the king and tell him that the Knight of 
the Lion is not worthy to be his friend, and that knights 
such as thou are unworthy to be my foes.”’ 

He turned his rein and rode away with heavy heart, 
leading beside him the horse of the fallen knight. It 
was not in him to be proud of such a victory, and the 
sight of Sir Kay had set him thinking of the days gone 
by, when he fought and feasted among the princes of 
Arthur’s court, and knew not of the sorrow that should 
come upon him. ‘Then all his life was full of pride and 
joy; now his only hope was in death, and death came not 
to him who was sick of life. At times it seemed that his 
madness was about to return upon him; the best he 
could look for would be to die like a wild beast, un- 
known and unpitied, bereft of himself as he had been of 
his wife and his friends. ‘Then the lion came and licked 
his hand, and with tears in his eyes he raised his head. 

And lo! now, as he looked around, he knew well 
the place in which he was. There was a great leafless 
thorn tree above a trickling well, and, hard by, a little 
chapel built upon a rock. It was under this thorn that 
first he met his lady many years ago; it was in this chapel 
that they had plighted their troth. At the sight that 
dauntless knight grew white and trembled like a woman, 
then, overcome with sudden weakness, fell from his horse. 
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He rose to his feet, and wild thoughts rushed into 
his mind. In the fall his sword had escaped from the 
sheath. He seized it, he thrust the hilt into the ground, 
he placed the point against his throat, he would have 
slain himself on the spot, when a voice of distress reached 
his ear. In the chapel there was one weeping and com- 
plaining. Sir Ewayne paused to ask: 

“Who art thou that mournest there?” 

“Ah! well-away!” answered the voice, “I am the 
sorriest wight that ever lived, and as yet I have lived but 
seven years.’ 


“Nay, ‘said the knight, “by all the samts, tier a2 


no sorrow like mine for seven years past, nor any alive 


that might make such dole. J was a man and now am 
none, nor worthy to be seen of men. Once I was a 


noble knight and a lord of might and renown; I had q 


knights and squires in my train, and riches and lands in 
plenty, and all I lost through my folly. But the greatest 
sorrow is yet to tell: I lost my lady that was full dear to 
me, and that loved me better than her life. I haves 
nacht to do but to slay myself by whom I was undone.” 
‘¢ Alas! mine is a more sorrowful case. Iam but a 
little maiden seven years old; my father, they say, died 
before I was born, and left my mother in grief and fear. 
Many strong beet have sought her to wife, yet, though 


she lived alone, with none to protect her, she ever sent — 
them away, and wept for her own good knight who is — 


dead these seven years. Ah, sir! there is a felon knight — 


called Sir Salados, who daar near at hand, and of whom. 4 
all this country is in dread. He has sore vexed my | 
mother, and has robbed her of all her lands when she | 
would not give them with her goodwill. And to- day q 
this wicked knight came at the hour of prime, and has ~ a 
taken her captive in het own castle, and there, for she | 2 
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will not marry him, she must starve in a dungeon if I 
bring not some champion to her succour. Fain am I to 
seek the Knight of the Lion, who, as men say, slew the 
giant Harpins, and never fails ladies that are in need; for 
certain he would fight this cruel man. But none know 
where he may be found, and I am weak and tender of 
age, and, alas! alas! my mother must die.” 

“Nay, dear maiden, she shall not die while I live!” 
cried Ewayne, forgetting his own grief at this pitiful tale. 
“Thank heaven that has brought to thee him thou 
seekest. JI am he whom men call Knight of the Lion, 
and I will fight this felon while breath is in me. Come 
forth and lead me to where he is, and be of good cheer.” 
Forth ran the little maiden with a cry of joy. But 
on the threshold of the chapel she paused and shook 
for fear, and pointed with her hand. 

“Ah, see! ‘There he comes, riding on a black horse, 
and here in this meadow he is wont to defy all that fear 
not to try his might!” 

Sir Ewayne looked, and saw, riding furiously towards 
him on a coal-black steed, a tall knight in black armour 
from head to foot, with a black shield and a black pennon 
on his lance, and the trappings of his horse were of black 
velvet. 

*Tis well,” he said, placing the child upon Sir Kay’s 
horse, and bade her not be afraid of the lion, for it would 
do no maiden harm, and bade it watch by her while he 
dealt with this black knight. Then he drew tight his 
oirths, took his spear in hand, leaped into the saddle, and 
flew forth like an arrow, crying: 

“Ho! Sir Salados, false knight and robber of ladies, ; ; 
the time 1s come when thou shalt be well paid for all thy | 
villainy.” 

The black knight spoke not a word, but, with a scorn- 


& 
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ful laugh, put his lance in rest and spurred upon Ewayne. 
And now, as they rushed together, a loud peal of thunder 
burst above their heads, and a heavy storm of rain and 
hail poured down around them, so that the knights were 
almost hid from sight. With a mighty shock they met 
midway. Both lances splintered to the handle, but 
neither was shaken in his seat. Out flashed their bright 
swords, and deadly were the strokes dealt between them. 
It was no Sir Kay with whom the Knight of the Lion 


had now to do. Sparks flew from helmet and hauberk; ~ 


the armour crashed and gaped beneath the blows; the 
blood poured down upon the field. Still each sat stiffly 
upon his horse, and neither would yield a foot; it was a 
battle for life or death. At last the black knight’s strokes 
seemed to wax faint; but Sir Ewayne gathered all his 


strength and smote a blow which cleft helm and brainpan, ~ 


and made Sir Salados reel and give back as if he would 
have fallen. For a moment Ewayne held his hand, deem- 
ing that his foe would beg for mercy; then. of a sudden, 
the black knight turned and fled for his life. | 
With all his main he sped away, and the Knight of 
the Lion rode hard behind him, sword in hand. Like 
the wind they rode, for now the beaten knight could see 
his castle walls, and Ewayne would kill his horse but he 
would take him dead or alive. The storm raged around 
them, and the hail blinded their eyes, but with loosened 


bridle and blood-stained spurs they urged their panting — 
steeds, and swiftly neared the castle gate. And now the — 


flying man gains the moat; three strides and he has crossed 


the drawbridge; he is hidden within the walls. Fast . 
follows Ewayne, heedless of a warning cry. His good — 
steed bounds forward, and already he is within the gate- — 
way, when with a clang the portcullis falls from above, — 
smiting through saddle and horse, shearing the spurs ~ 
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from the heels of the knight, and by a hairbreadth leaving 


him unhurt, but amazed, dismounted, and alone in the 
house of his enemy, which was no other than the house 
that had once been his. | 

In all haste he gained his feet and stood on guard 
with his back to the gate. But the sword had almost 
dropped from his hand when he saw no one in the court- 
yard save a lady weeping and wringing her hands. ‘That 
lady was his wife, who seven long years ago had bid him 
see her no more. 

beedas lalas |“ she cried; “what do you here? This 
is a den of robbers and murderers into which you have 
come, and I am an unhappy lady who must here lose my 
lite;”’ 

“Then I shall lose mine own first, for my life is not 
so dear to me as thine.” 

The voice went to her heart. She looked earnestly 
upon the closed vizor of the knight, and was about to 
speak, when Sir Salados, all covered with blood, and 
brandishing a huge axe, burst forth through a door in 
the wall, a band of armed men at his heels. 

Now Sir Ewayne was lost, unless some enchanter 
should come to his aid, or he might have wings to fly. 
Yet the good knight did not quail. He drew the lady 
to him and stood before her with his drawn sword, as on 
rushed the black knight and his treacherous rabble. But _ 
ere the sharp steel clashed, a sound was heard that made 
them hold and look round in dread. 

li was the roar of the lion, that now came raging with- 
out the gate, and when it saw its master’s peril, dashed 
against the steel bars and tore up the earth beneath, and 
with all its might strove to win to his side. Small wonder 
that these caitiffs shook at the sight, and drew back a 
space. 
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“Would ye fear a caged beast?” cried their felon — 


lord, and led them once more against Sir Ewayne. 
Alas! what could his single arm do against so many. 


They closed upon him; the lady shrieked and fell; his 


sword gleamed like light, and it was wondrous to see 
how he stood firm among such mighty blows. Then, as 


they bore him down, and the black knight’s axe was — 


raised above his head, the crowd gave a cry, and a crash 


was heard above the din, for the lion had burst through © 
the bars to spring among them with bristling mane and 
open jaws. The heavy blow fell upon its head; but never’ 
struck Sir Salados another stroke. Hurled to the ground, — 
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he lay with his neck broken, and his craven crew turned ~ 


and fled on every side, melted like snow before the hot — 
breath of the lion, which chased them fiercely into the | 2 


inner courts of the castle. 


Vv 


Breathless, but unwounded, Sir Ewayne sprang to his a 
feet and looked around. He was alone with the lady, — 
who kneit before him and thanked him full humbly. He — 


would have spoken, but his tongue clove to his mouth. 


Then was heard the trampling of hoofs without, and two 
knights rode up, and the little maiden by their side on — 
Sir Kay’s horse. Ewayne made clear the entry to let ~ 
them pass, and forthwith he knew them for Sir Lancelot» ~ 


and Sir Gawayne. 


Much they marvelled to see him safe from such a ~ 
fray, and fain were they, when the lady had told the tale, — 


to learn the name of her deliverer. 


« Surely,” said Sir Lancelot, “there is no knight save | 
him of the Lion who could thus succour a lady; and this 


knight have we sought these many days.” 
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““Ah me,” cried the lady, “there was once such a 
knight who took me for his wife! By my own sinful 
pride I drove him from me, or else I had never wanted 
succour against robbers and traitors. But all that I have 
and hope would I give to see him again for a moment’s 
space, that I might pray him to pardon me, and die in 
peace.” | 

“Fair lady,” said Gawayne the courteous, “that may 
not be. Thou wert wedded to our fellow Sir Ewayne, 
and he is dead these seven years. Would, indeed, that 
he were alive!” 

“He is alive!’ spoke a voice that all knew well of 
old. “Sirs, 1 am him you seek. Lady, I am him you 
loved.” 

He raised his vizor, and, amazed, they saw Ewayne 
stand before them. ‘The two knights made the sign of 
the cross; the lady gave a cry. 

“Oh, my wife, it is your forgiveness that I should 
pray for on my knees!”’ 

He could speak no more, and she could not hear for 
joy. Each of them would fain be the first to forgive. 
They fell upon one another’s necks, and in one kiss for- 
got all the scrrows of these seven years. 


SIR GAWAYNE AND THE 
GREEN KNIGHT 


Ar Camelot, in all mirth and jollity, King Arthur kept 


Christmas with his knights of the Round Table. When : 


they sat down to dinner on New Year’s Day, the king, 


looking round upon that goodly brotherhood, was moved : 
to wish aloud that soon they might hear of some mar- — 


vellous adventure to spice their feast. Scarcely had he 


spoken, when, as the first course was served, there rode — 


into the hall a knight unknown to the eyes turned upon 
him in astonishment. 


He was the tallest man anyone there had ever beheld, — 


and the strangest in guise and looks. His face was as 


fierce as his limbs were stalwart; his red eyes glowed out 
of a shock of bristly hair; and over his broad breast hung _ 
a beard big as a bush. From head to foot he was dressed 
in green, coat, hood, and hose, only his spurs being of — 
bright gold. His horse, too, was green as grass, its mane 
knotted with gold threads, its tail tied with a jewelled — 
green band, its green trappings hung with golden bells. — 
He wore no armour, and bore neither spear nor shield, 
but in one hand a green holly bough, in the other a huge — 
axe, sharp as a razor, its handle and its head richly chased — 
in gold and green. Never before had been seen at & 
Arthur’s court such a man, nor such a steed. All sat — 
dumbfounded, as he gazed around as if asking who might 
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be the chief of the company. Then Arthur was first to 
address him courteously. 

“ Light down from horse, sir, and sit with us at our 
feast, if so please thee.” 

“T came not to feast, nor to tarry,” answered he, 
“but to prove the courage of this famous fellowship.” 

“If it be battle ye seek, there is many a one here 
will take your challenge,” quoth the king, at which the 
stranger laughed loud and long. 

“Had I come here to fight, I should not have left 
my arms at home! Here I see but beardless children 
to match the like of me. I come to try them with a 
Christmas sport. Is any of ye bold enough to fetch one 
blow at me with this axe, on condition that next New 
Year’s Day he shall stand a stroke from my hand?” 

All the knights were silent, as the green giant rolled 
his eyes and bent his brows first on one, then on another; 
but no one cared to offer himself for such an exchange of 
blows. 

“And this is the Round Table and Arthur’s court, 
of which mighty boasts are made!” he sneered, so that 
the king was stung by shame and wrath to take the 
defiance on himself, for the honour of his knighthood. 

“Give me the axe, and have at thy head!” he cried. 
“Thou shalt see if we fear thy broad steel any more than 
thy big words.” 

The Green Knight sprang from his horse, and put the 
axe into Arthur’s hands; but now the others held him 
back, saying that this was no adventure for their king. 

“Grant me the chance!” begged his nephew, Sir 
Gawayne, youngest of all his knights; and the rest 
backed him up, holding that game more seemly for a 
young man to play. 


“So: be it!” said Arthur, unwillingly yielding him 
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the axe. “But see thou puttest such heart and hand @ 
into thy stroke, that he shall never pay thee back.” 3 
The Green Knight smiled grimly, asking the name of _ 
him with whom he should swap blows. And when he 
heard it was Gawayne, he said: | , 
“It likes me well to take a blow at Sir Gawayne’s 
hand. But first he must swear to seek me out within 
a twelvemonth and a day hence, that I. Keep next New 


Year by giving back what I got from him.” 
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“‘] swear; but where shall I seek thee?”’ | 
“When thou hast struck thy blow, I will tell where — 
to find me. If I speak not, so much ihe better for thee. — 
Now do thy best!” 2 
With this the giant made ready to stand a stroke. 3 
Turning his back on Gawayne, he drew down his collar — 
and pushed aside his long hair, so as to unbare his neck 
to the axe, then, stroking his baste beard, with unmoved ~ 
countenance he Riedl what should come. = 
The young knight grasped that heavy axe, heaved it 3 
z 


on high, measured his blow with steady eye, and delivered 
it with all the strength of his arm. Down it came on the ~ 
brawny neck, shearing through skin and bone, so that the ; 
hairy head fell on the floor, and the green garments were — 
dabbled with blood. The giant had stood firm without — 
flinching or saying a word; now, before anyone could | 
stir, he picked up his own head, sprang on his horse, and — 
rode from the hall. The king called out, the queen ~ 
screamed, the knights stared. Then, as the green one : 
passed out of sight, the head in his hand moved its eyes 
upon Gawayne, and opened its mouth to say: | = 

“JT have thy word. At the Green Chapel, next New. . 
Year’s Day, we meet again, that I may do unto thee as 
thou hast done to me. Look that thou fail not, or be for . 
ever r stained as a recreant knight!” 
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“Here is an adventure indeed, such as well beseems 
Christmastide!”” spoke Arthur, turning to cheer his dis- 
mayed queen. 

The rest of the company knew not whether to laugh 
or to shudder over the prodigy they had beheld. It 
made talk for their banquet, and through all the revels of 
the season. Many pitied Gawayne, who next New Year 
must keep such a promise to one who could live with his 
head stricken off. Then, by and by, the wonder, out of 
sight, began to go out of mind. 

But Gawayne did not forget, who had to fear that 
but one more year was his to live. For him the months 
passed by too quickly. After Christmas came Lent, 
bringing showers to brighten the grass and swell the 
buds, among which birds sang for joy of the summer 
at hand. Next the warm sun kissed out flowers shining 
with dewdrops; then leafy trees and yellow harvests 
mantled the earth’s dusty nakedness. But with Michael- 
mas the leaves began to fall, and the ripe fruit to grow 
rotten, and the green grass to go grey; and soon winter 
was back again, when Gawayne should hold himself 
ready for that dread tryst. The king was first to re- 
mind him that he must not fail to keep his day; and 
at All Hallows he made a feast for his nephew, whose 
friends and kinsmen now took farewell of him as one 
they might never see again. 

Since he knew not where the Green Chapel might be, 
it behoved him to start betimes in search of it. On his 
good horse Gringalet, in full armour, and wearing his 
richest attire, he rode out alone from Camelot. Much 
warm water, says the minstrel, poured out of fair eyes 
for so gallant a youth going forth a victim to that man 

of suck unearthly strength. 
_ Far’and wide rode Gawayne, through England and 
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Wales, asking here and there after the Green Knight and 
his Green Chapel, but no man could tell him where they 
might be found. Many a hill he climbed, many a ford 
he crossed, many a miry marsh; and at bridge or pass he 
must often do battle with some knight who held it against 
all comers. Often, too, he was in peril from wild bulls 
and boars, and wolves and serpents, and savage men; but 
through all he won his way unhurt. Worst was the 
sharp winter cold, when he must sleep in his armour 
on naked rocks, pelted by sleet and rain. Had he not 
been hardy and hearty as few, he would never have come 
so far safe and sound. But when he had thus travelled 
for weeks, still he could hear no word of that Green 
Chapel; and the dark year was drawing to an end. 

On Christmas Eve, he found himself lost in a great 
wood of hoary and mossy trees, where no paths could be 
seen and no voices heard but the birds piping for cold | 
upon leafless branches. Of the Virgin Mary he prayed — 
this boon, that before nightfall he might be guided to _ 
some dwelling of men, among whom to hear mass and _ 
keep the holy season as beseemed. And lo! as he raised 
his eyes, through an opening of the wood, he was aware _ 
of a noble castle set on a hill, so that it stood out brightly 
against the glow of the setting sun. ; 

Spurring his weary horse, he reached the gate before _ 
it was dark. The drawbridge being let down, Gawayne ~ 
bid the porter tell his lord that a wayfarer besought lodg- 
ing for one night. There was no want of hearty wel- — 
come. ‘The lord of the castle, a tall and sturdy knight, 
came out to greet the guest, and with him his fair lady. q 
Squires took Gawayne’s horse to stable, while his host 3 
led him to a tapestried chamber and sent a page to undo * 
his armour. When he had washed and attired himself — 
in his best, he went down into the hall, where a goodly — 
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Christmas company was gathered. Great honour and 
kindness they showed the stranger, the more when he 
named himself as of Arthur’s Round Table, which over 
all the land was famed for courteous manners and noble 
knighthood. He was set down beside the lovesome 
_ young mistress, all smiles for such a guest; and to the 
other end of the board the lord led an aged, wrinkled 
crone, whom Gawayne marvelled to see made much of 
above many a beautiful and richly clad dame. That 
night he feasted choicely and slept softly, as he had ° 
not fared since he left Camelot on his dolorous quest. 

In the morning, the lord and lady would by no 
means let him leave them, to keep Christmas among 
bears and wolves. For three days Gawayne stayed in 
their hospitable castle, feasting with all mirth and good 
cheer, before he began to ask his road to the Green 
Chapel, declaring that he was bound to be there on New 
Year’s Day, but on what errand he kept to himself. If 
that were so, his host told him, he might stay three 
days longer, for the Green Chapel was close at hand, to 
which he himself would put him on the way. The 
_ knight was well pleased to know his journey so near 
* an end, and gladly agreed to repose here for the rest 
‘of the week. Then this jovial host, taking him to be 
wearied by long travel, bid him lie at home all day, 
while he went out to hunt; and he proposed a strange 
bargain between them. 

“Whatever you get each day shall be mine in ex- 
change for what I win in the woods.” 

“So be it!” agreed Gawayne, falling in with his 
humour; and they pledged themselves to that compact 
in a friendly cup. 

Next morning, then, the lord of the castle went out 
before daybreak, with hounds and WOR th eins 
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Gawayne took his ease in his chamber. Here he was 
visited by the hostess, before whom he in vain feigned 
to be asleep, when, making eyes at him and rallying him 
on his sluggishness, she did not hide that her heart was 
given to this handsome young man. 

“J am unworthy of such favour,” pleaded the good 
knight; and when she mocked at his modesty, he let her 
know plainly how he might offer her no service but what 
a knight owed to all ladies; he durst not be untrue to his 
' honour by deceiving a trustful host; and the errand he 
came on was one that quenched all thoughts of love. 
But the sportive dame, laughing at his scruples, did not 
go without giving at a kiss; then he could mse and 
banish temptation by hearing mass in the castle chapel. 


The rest of the day he spent with the ladies, well pleased | ; 


When the cock had crowed thrice next morning, ~ 
the hunter again set out for the woods. Again, in his — 
absence, Gawayne was visited by the wileful dame, who -. 
could not shake his fidelity to virtue; but this time gave 
him two kisses before she ceased to play the temptress. SS 
Her husband at night brought home a boar as game due 
to his guest, who this time had two kisses to give him 1 in 
return, but did not confess where he had gotten them. = 
Now he would have taken leave for next morning, but a 
the hearty host would not hear of his going, anu pro- 4 





to have the company of that aged crone, before whom 
the young mistress must sure bear herself discreetly. - 

Back came the lord at evening with his quarry of 
venison, which he bestowed on Gawayne, according to 
their agreement; and in return the guest embraced him _ z 
with a kiss as all he had got at home. 3 

“FJa! and who gave it thee?’’ demanded his host; 2 
but Gawayne laughed off that question as not in their 
bond. Then they sat down to supper the best of friends, 4 
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i mised that on New Year’s Day he should be at the Green 
Chapel betimes. 

The third day dawned cold and Seis and the lord 
had gone off to hunt when his wife once more came 
wooing her guest to sinful dalliance, having awake ned 
“him from a dream of his sore ordeal at the Green Chapel. 
Again he minded her of her duty and his own, but for 

all his resolution not to be a traitor to hospitality she 
gave him three kisses, and would have him take from her 
a gold ring as parting gift. The knight, blushing for 
kisses given him behind a husband's back, rHasen on the 
score that. he had nothing to give her in return; but next 
she offered him the oirdle she wore, braided with green 
silk and fringed with gold. 

“Thou dost wrong to scorn it for a poor gift,” said 
she when he would have still denied her. ‘“ Know that 

this girdle, simple as it seems, hath power to make any 
weapon harmless against whoever wears it.” 

Since her gift was so well worth having, Gawayne let 
himself be overcome by love of life. He took the girdle, 
promising to keep it a secret between them two. Yet his 
conscience pricked him; so, after hearing mass, he got 
himself shrived by the priest that he might be clear from 
sin when on the morrow he had to deal with that fear- 
some Green Knight. Still was he ill at ease to find the 
dim eyes of the aged lady bent on him with a cunning 
smile, as if she well knew what he had to hide. As he 
looked hard at her, it seemed to him that this crone took 
airs of youth and beauty, till he asked himself if it were 
not she who had tempted him in a dream. 

e. This last evening the hunter brought home no more 
than the skin of a “foul fox”, which he called a poor 
reward for the three kisses Gawayne had been lucky 
ee. to Bet and sey bestowed, but said not a word 
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of the girdle he had hidden about him. As before they — 


sat down to meat, spending the hours in carols and jollity 
as merry as if the guest were not bound next day to 
depart, but on what an errand he would not tell. 


Through the night Gawayne slept ill, and heard every — 


cock crow that brought in a cold and stormy New Year’s 


Day. He rose and arrayed himself, taking good care to 


belt twice round him that green girdle said to have such 
magic power. His heart somewhat misgave him, yet he 
bore himself gallantly as he bade farewell to his hosts, 
thanking them for their good entertainment. Then he 
mounted his horse Gringalet, and rode away through 
snow and wind, a servant being sent with him as guide 
to the Green Chapel. They went in the twilight by 
rugyved cliffs and dark moors, where every. hilltop wore 
a cap and cloak of cloud. ae the sun rose, the guide 


stopped short at the head of a dale sindine into the 


snow-dappled heights. eae 

““Hfence ye must fare.alone,”’ said he. ‘This is the 
road that will bring thee too soon to the Green Chapel. 
But, good sir, take thought, for one dwells there that lets 
none pass without deadly scaith. The best knight in 
Arthur’s court could not be safe from him. Let him be, 
and go some other way: for my part I swear to tell no 
man how ye shunned so perilous an encounter.” 

“It were a coward’s part for me to turn back, hav- 


ing come so far to find this Green Chapel,” ges © | 


Gawayne. 


“ Well, if ye list to be done with life, ride down the 
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path to the bottom of the dale, and there on the left look 


for the place and the man ye seek. For all the gold on © 


earth I would not go nearer.’ 


With this he ee back; but the knight fared on, a = 
commending himself to oe The dale was shut in by | 
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steep banks, where, look as he might, he saw nothing like 
a chapel, till in a crag on the left opened the mouth of a 
dark cave, all overgrown by weeds and grass, so that he 
had almost passed it by. Tying his horse to a tree, he 
climbed up the rocks to peer into the cave. 
| “If this be the Green Knight’ s oratory, it is the most 
unblessed church I ever saw,’ * quoth he; and his voice 
_ was echoed back by a rere din, ae a clattering of 
rocks, and a grinding of scythes, ind the whirr of a mill 
Rice all at once. 

“Who dwells here: 2 cried Gawayne, bearing himself 
stoutly, spear in hand. ‘ And what would he with me?” 

‘Stand still,”’ replied a voice above his head, “and 
have now what ye come for!”’ 

From among the rocks strode forth a huge figure 
bearing a mighty axe. It was the Green Knight, his 
hairy head sound as ever on his body, who met Gawayne 
with this greeting: 

“Welcome to my abode! Rightly have ye timed 
your travel and honestly kept tryst. Now to make good 
our bargain! Down with spear and doff helmet, to stand 
the blow I have owed thee since last New Year’s Day!” 

“‘} am ready,” said Gawayne, unlacing his helmet and 
leaning forward so as to offer his bare neck to the steel 
without any sign of fear. 

But as the Green Knight swung the axe aloft to bring 
it down, the other could not help shrinking his shoulders 
a little when he thought the stroke about to fall. 

“ Ha! is this the brave Sir Gawayne that flinches be- 
fore he is hurt?’ bawled the big man. “TI bore thy blow 

better when my head rolled on the ground.” 
| “If my head comes off I cannot put it back,” said 
Gawayne. “But I give my word not to dinch again.” 
A second time the axe was brandished over his head; 
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and now he stood like a stone, waiting for the blow that 
did not come. 

‘“‘Fiit on and have done!” exclaimed he, as the axe 
whizzed harmlessly through the air. 


“So bold!” jeered. his foeman. “Then I must make 


an end.’ 
With both hands he heaved the axe, frowning so 


fiercely and planting his feet so firmly that Gawayne gave — 


up his head for lost. Down swung the blow, and this 


time the knight did not move a jot as the sharp edge > 


struck his neck, cutting through the skin; yet but for the 
smart and a few drops of blood sprinkled on the snow 
beneath him, he stood none the worse. 

Half-stunned with amazement, as soon as he felt the 


head fast on his shoulders, he drew his sword to face the - 


Green Knight, crying: 


“‘ One stroke have I taken, and that gvas all our cove-- 


nant. Hast thou more to give, I can now pay thee fairly 
back!” 

The giant-like fellow leant on his axe, turning to 
Gawayne a friendlier face, which he soon remembered as 
that of his late host, the lord of the castle, strangely dis- 
cuised by those green trappings and by the bushy beard. 

“Brave knight, ye need not be wroth,” said he. “I 
could have dealt with thee better or worse, an I would. 
The three blows I fetched at thee were for my wife’s 
kisses given behind my back—nay, take no shame! | 
set her to try thee, and found thee true in faith and 
honour, as beseemed a knight. Yet love of life tempted 
thee to hide from me the gift of her girdle. For that 
fault I let thee feel how much sorer 1 might have struck. 
Was it well thus to come short of the truth?” 


Gawayne stood confounded by his own weakness and- 


by the generosity of him with whom he had to do: 
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““Cursed be the cowardice that made me false to my 
word!” he exclaimed, unclasping the green girdle to give 
it back to his host, who laughingly refused it. 

“Thou hast confessed so clear, and done such pen- 
ance under my axe, that I hold thee for absolved. Keep 
_the green girdle as a token of thy adventure at the 
Green Chapel with the Green Knight, to whom thou hast 
worthily paid thy debt; and each owes either naught on 
this New Year’s Day.” 

“Ah,” said Gawayne, “had I done worse, I should 
but have been like our forefather Adam, and Samson and 
Solomon, and many another man that let himself be be- 
guiled by women! But heaven reward thee for the 
girdle, which I shall wear to mind me how I failed 
through cowardice, and a look at it shall avail to abate 
my pride if ever I forget. And now, sir, tell me thy 
name ere we part.” 

The Green Knight told him that he was called Sir 
Bernlake, and how in his house lived the mighty Morgan- 
le-fay, no other than the ill-favoured crone Gawayne had 
wondered to see held in such honour. She it was that 
had endowed him with those magic charms and set him 
on to trouble Arthur’s court out of hatred to Queen 
Guinevere. After what was past and gone, he bid 
Gawayne return with him to the castle, and be made 
better known to the fairy, who, as Arthue’s sister, Was 
his own aunt. 

But Gawayne had no mind for dealings with his un- 
canny kinswoman. ‘Taking leave of Sir Bernlake, like 
old friends, he rode homewards through thick and thin, \ 
and never stopped till he came to Camelot, to be wel- 
comed with joy as one from the dead. 

The cut on his neck had quickly healed, but there 
was the scar to witness the tale he had to tell; and he 
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showed the green girdle, which he wore in penance for 
his faintheartedness. ‘That one fault he confessed with | 
shame; but Arthur comforted him, saying that the bravest _ 
man alive might well shrink from lonely death. And all. 
the brotherhood of the Round Table agreed for Gawayne’s 
sake to wear such a green belt as he brought back in 
token of his adventure with the Green Knight. 
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Ar King Arthur’s court was a knight of foreign birth, 
by name Sir Lanval, who, even among that famed 
brotherhood of the Round Table, excelled in knightly 
Braces. and. Virtues, Sir Lancelot, Sir Percival, Sir 
| Gawayne, the bravest _of his companions _in_ battle and 
the wisest in council, knew well the worth of this 
stranger, and were Pore to call him friend; and, when 
his name was spoken, the bitter Sir Kay fatale forbore 
to sneer. By the poor, as well as by his own attendants, 
he was much beloved, for his kindness and Benerosity 
were unbounded, and he gave freely to all in need, so 
that his purse would have been always empty but for the 


rich rewards which the king was wont to bestow on. 


} 


those who served him faithfully. 4 

Thus all went well with him till Arthur wedded the 
false and fair Guinevere. Henceforth Lanval had one 
enemy at the court, and that an all-powerful one. Once 
the new queen had loved this knight, but when she 
found her love unreturned, it changed to bitter hatred, 
and she set her mind on working his ruin. 

Jt 1s an old tale, how the greatest heroes have shown 
themselves weak to the wiles of a woman. The noble 
Arthur too easily listened to and too blindly confided in 
his unworthy wife. She soon took occasion to poison 
his mind by false charges against Lanval, so that the 
king began to look coldly on his good knight ; nor was 
| | 71 
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it long before Lanval felt the ill effects of this disfavour. 
When, after a successful war, distribution was made of 
honours and rewards, he alone found himself passed over, 
though none had less deserved to be thus slighted. 

Right well knew he to whom he owed such neglect, 
but he was too loyal to let any word pass his lips that 
might assail the name of his master’s queen. Patiently 
he bore himself under the king’s displeasure, and made 
no complaint of the troubles which soon came upon him. 
His liberality had always kept him poor, and now that 
the just recompense of his services was withheld, he 
found himself falling into arrant want. No longer could 
he indulge his disposition by feeding the hungry and 
clothing the naked. It began to be a question with 
him how he might maintain himself and his house- 
hold. 

He lodged in the house of a burgher, who, now that 


he was without money, seemed to grudge him entertain- _ 


ment. Pride drove him to conceal his poverty, and he 
was fain to keep his chamber day and night. He could 
no more appear at tournaments in gallant array; his 
friends ceased to invite him to feasts; he could not even 
go to church for want of decent clothes. One by one, he 
had parted with his servants, his chargers, his equip- 
ments, till at last there was nothing left him but an old 
baggage horse, a torn saddle, and a rusty bridle. For 
three days he had not tasted meat or drink. Having 
come to this, he saw nothing for it but to leave the court 
of Arthur, and seek his fortune elsewhere. 

So one day, while his brother knights were holding 
high festival at the castle, he mounted his sorry steed, 
and rode forth in such a plight that the people he met 
hooted and laughed as he urged on the stumbling beast, 
dreading to be seen by any who had known him in the 
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days of his prosperity. Having thus stealthily left the 


town, he hid himself in the nearest wood, then rode 
through it till he came to a rich plain, across which ran 
a clear sparkling river. Here the unfortunate knight 
dismounted, to let his horse feed at will, and, wrapping 
himself in his tattered cloak, lay down beneath the wide 
branches of an oak that overshadowed the stream. 

But now, when he would have given himself up to 
his sorrowful thoughts, he raised his eyes for a moment 
from the ground, and was aware of two damsels advanc- 
ing towards him on the shady bank. As they drew near, 
and he stood up to salute them, he saw that they were 
strangely fair and richly attired. The one bore a gold 
basin, the other a silk napkin, with which they came to 
Lanval and offered to serve him, saying : 

“Speed thee, Sir Knight! Our lady greets thee, and 
prays thee, if it be thy will, to speak with her.” 

“fiead me whither ye please,” answered Lanval 
courteously. ‘ Whichever way ye go, there I gladly 
follow, for never saw I fairer damsels.”’ 

““Nay, but you have yet to see our mistress,” said 
they, smiling, and forthwith led him to a blooming 
meadow, where was set a magnificent pavilion covered 
with rich hangings and ornaments of gold and dazzling 
jewels, such as no queen on earth could call her own. 

Within, all was alike costly and bright, but Sir Lanval 
had eyes only for the mistress of the place, a lady pure as ) ? 
the lilies of May and sweet as the roses of June, with » & 
hair shining like threads of gold, and eyes of enw 
radiance. At the first glance this marvellous beauty 
-made all charms he had ever beheld or dreamed of seem 
as naught. And when she rose to give him friendly 
welcome, the knight felt that his heart had already gone 
into slavery after his eyes; he could love no other 
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woman in the world, now that he had once seen this 
image of perfect loveliness. 

“Gentle sir,” she began in tones that thrilled him 
with delight, “think not that you are a stranger to me. 
I have long seen your worth, and now I have sent 
for you to ask if you may deem me worthy of your — 
love.” | 7 

“Oh, lady, command me in all things!” faltered the 
knight, scarce able to believe his senses. ‘‘ What more 
might man hope than to serve such a peerless dame? 
But I am poor—friendless—despised.” 


“‘T know all,” said the lady. ‘ But so you will freely 





and truly give me your heart, I can make you richer than 


any emperor, for I have wealth at will, and notane shall 
be wanting to him who is my knight.” 

For answer, Sir Lanval could only throw himself 
speechless at Hen feet. Need sheask: if he loved jer 
She gave him her hand and made him sit down by her 
side, all ragged and rusty as he was; then short time 
served for his misery to be lost in a happiness too great 
for words. . 

The two damsels now appeared, covering a table with 


exquisite viands, of which neither the half-starved knight | 
A nor his fair hoes cared to. eat. Long amd lovingly 


they held converse together, and the hours flew by like 
minutes. Fain would Lanval have lingered in that 
charmed spot for ever, if the lady herself had not bid 
him*~return to Arthur’s court, where she promised he 


should have means of putting | to shame all who had | 


scorned him. 
_ At parting she gave him noble cifts—a suit i ahi e 


armour such as the most cunning crits might have been — 


proud to claim for his handiwork; a cae worked 


purse which, she told him, he auld always find full of = 
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gold, let him spend as he pleased; and, best of all, the 


assurance that he should see her again. 

“One thing only’ I require of you,” was her last 
word, “‘ that you take heed not to boast of my love. Call 
me when and where you please, so it be in some secret 
place, and I will come; but you must never speak of 
me to mortal ears, on pain of seeing me no more on 
earth.” 

Sir Lanval kissed her hand, and vowed by his knight- 
hood that her wishes should be obeyed. Then they 
took tender leave, promising each other that 1t was not 
for long. 

Without, a gallant white charger was awaiting the 
knight, and bore him like the wind to his lodging in the 
town. There sumptuous furniture and apparel now 
abounded where he had left bareness and signs of 
poverty. At the door he was met by a retinue of ser- 
vants, well provided with new liveries and everything 
needful for a wealthy household. Astonished, he per- 
ceived that he had to do with a queen of fairyland. 
And when he opened her purse, he found that it verily 
held an endless supply of gold. The more he took out, 


the less it ever seemed to be empty. 


Lanval rejoiced that he was now able to place no. 


stint on his open-handedness. He hastened to search 


out all who might be in want or distress, and abundantly — 


relieved them. He feasted the poor; he gave alms 
to pilgrims; he ransomed prisoners; he became the 
bountiful patron of minstrels; he heaped rich gifts on 
his friends and rewards on his followers. Once more 
his name was everywhere spoken with gratitude and 
affection, and he held his head high among his feilows 
at the court. The white armour that had been given 
him was: enchanted against every weapon; so, mounted 
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on his matchless courser, he still overthrew all comers in 
tourney or battle. But his greatest joy was in seeing his 
fairy princess; for as often as he repaired to a solitary 
spot, and called upon her, she would appear, to bestow ~ 
on him a wealth of bright glances and sweet words that — 
could have made the most wretched of men ee his 
woes. 

One alone grudged the young -knight’s good fortune. 
This was the queen, who had brought him to such a | 
point of poverty that he might be fain to sue humbly for | 
her favour. She was sore at heart to see him more and 
more generous and beloved; and she cast about for new — 
means of venting her ill will upon him. s 

On the feast of St. John the knights and ladies had 
gathered to sport and dance in a meadow, whither came — 
also the queen with her maidens. And when she saw 
that Sir Lanval joined not in the diversions of the others, © 
but walked apart, thinking ever of his mistress, she — 
turned aside to him and spoke scornfully, saying that 
he was not fit to be in the king’s service, since he loved — 
no woman, and no woman found him worthy of her 
love. At this the knight’s pride took fire; forgetting © 
the command that had been laid upon him, as well as — 
the, reverence due tothe queen, he crica - : 

“Nay, madam; for know that I am beloved by the — 
most beautiful lady in the world!” : 

““Who dares speak to my face of one more fair than — 
me?” exclaimed the queen with kindling eyes. 4 

“Aye, the least of her maidens is fairer than you,” 
answered Lanval hotly; but, as he spoke, his spotless 
white armour turned black as coal, and he remembered 
with dismay how the fairy had bid him tell of her to no” 
mortal ears. 

And these words filled up the cup of Guinevere’s 
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hatred. Furiously she broke away from him and hurried 
to her chamber, where she shut herself, weeping for 
shame and rage, till Arthur returned from hunting; then 
she presented herself before him with red eyes and di- 
shevelléd hair, making loud complaint of the insult she 
had received that day, and demanding that a.heavy 
‘punishment should be dealt out to the presumptuous 
knight-who had so set at naught his duty and her 
charms. And other false and shameful things she laid 
to his charge, trying to provoke her husband’s utmost 
vengeance. Nor was Arthur unmoved by the dishonour 
done to his queen. Wrathfully he bid four of his 
sergeants seek out Sir Lanval, and bring him to answer 
for what he had said. 

Little did Lanval heed this displeasure; a heavier 
misfortune had fallen upon him, beside which the king’s 
displeasure seemed but a light matter. When Guinevere 
left him, what would he not have given to recall his 
rash words? But nothing had he now to give. No | 
sooner had he disobeyed the commands of his mistress — 
than all her gifts melted away like snow. His magic : 
purse was empty; he found his lodging bare as before; 
his servants had disappeared. He hurried to the wood 
where they had been wont to meet, and loudly and often 
called upon the fairy, but only the echoes mocked him. 
She came not; the charm was broken, and his love was 
lost for ever. 

Bitterly he reproached himself and cursed his folly, 
but little could this avail him now. Beating his breast 
and tearing his hair, he fell on the ground as in a swoon, 
and thus Arthur’s officers found him. 

“Thou traitor,’ said the king, when Lanval was 
brought bound into his presence, “ how hast thou stained 


thy loyalty! What boasts be these that thy mistress is 
(E 162) : 
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fairer than my queen? Speak and justify thyself, if thou 
wouldst not be hanged like a thief.” 

But Sir Lanval’s eye quailed not, as he bent before 


the king and spoke: “My lord, so have I said, and | 


what I have said is true, though I should die for it.” 


“Now, falsely hast thou spoken, and sorely shalt — 


rue it!’’ vowed the king, and named twelve lords who 
should be sworn to sit in judgment on the accused knight. 

All were sorry for him, and the noblest champions 
of the Round Table came forward to offer themselves as 
sureties that he should appear before the court on the 
day of trial. But Lanval heeded little what might now 
be his fate. If he could no longer live in the love of his 
lady, he could at least expiate ne fault by death for her 


sake. 


The day came, and the judges assembled. Some few — 
of them, wishing to make court to the queen, were for — 
condemning the poor knight forthwith; but the most — 
part, knowing her falseness, thought it pity that such a : 
brave man should thus be lost, and were willing to find — 
cause for acquitting him, or at least for changing his — 
sentence from death to banishment. And one of the — 
oldest of the lords spoke thus, careless of Guinevere’s — 


frowns. 


“Sir Lanval is arraigned because he has boasted his — 
lady to be fairer than the queen. It is right that we © 
have knowledge of the crime, and, therefore, let him be — 
required to bring this lady here that so we may judge : 


whether or no he have spoken truth. cS 


To this all readily agreed; but Sir Lanval shook his : 
head, knowing that he could not call his lady there, or ~ 
even speak her name; and men murmured that he must ‘@ 


die the death. 


But as the judges still deliberated, there came to the 
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castle two damsels robed in rich samite, and riding upon 
royally caparisoned mules. Dismounting before the king, 
they let him know how a great princess was approaching, 
who desired him to receive her. Arthur declared that 
their mistress should have all courteous entertainment, 


. 


ordering certain of his knights to attend upon the 


damsels. Then he bid the trial proceed, for the queen 
was urgent to have that proud traitor condemned without 
more ado. 

The lords were at last about to give sentence when 
a great cry was heard without, announcing the arrival of 
the mistress of the two damsels. Clad in a wondrous 
robe of silver sheen, over which was a purple mantle 


bordered with ermine, and crowned with a circlet of gold | 


and gems, she rode upon a milk-white steed, the housings 
of which were worth an earldom. On her wrist sat a 
falcon that marked her high birth, and behind her ran 
two gallant greyhounds of the purest breed. All in the 
town, old and young, gentle and simple, had come forth 
to see her pass, and now, as she entered the hall of the 
castle, the whole assembly rose to do her honour. Every 
eye could not but gaze upon her, for such a wonder of 
beauty and loveliness had never before been seen in 
Arthur’s land. And well Sir Lanval knew her. 

“QO lady, I forget all my troubles since I have seen 
thee once again!” he cried, stretching his hands towards 
her; but she answered him not a word, and passed proudly 


on to where the king waited to greet her. Then she 
mounted the dais on which sat Guinevere among her \ 


maidens, whose beauty grew pale before hers, as the 
moon and stars before the sun. Standing beside the 
queen and throwing off her mantle, this marvellous 
stranger turned herself to address the judges. 

“Sits, ye do wrong to this good knight, and may 
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well see that he is unjustly accused. I loved him; he 
hath called me; I am here. Judge for yourselves which 
of us two be the fairer.” 

With one voice all exclaimed that she was fairer than 
any lady upon earth. It was in vain for Guinevere to 
frown and weep; the king himself exclaimed that she was 
no peer of this unknown dame. Lanval had but spoken 
fie truth, 3 

So amidst loud acclamations the knight was justified 
and. let go. free... But Jittle srecked he, Since: his;-lan 
taking leave of none present, after throwing one scorn- 


ful glance upon the false queen, had strode from the dais 


and was already remounting her steed at the gate of the 
castle, without a word or a look for him. 


“Oh, have pity on me!” he cried in vain. ‘ Why 


give me my life when, without thee, it were more bitter _ 


than death? . 

Still she answered him not, nor so much as turned 
her head, but rode away with her attendant damsels. 
Sir Lanval’s horse stood by the castle gate. In despair 
he leaped upon its back and spurred wildly after her, 
none staying him. 

By field and forest he followed her, ever crying 
piteously and beseeching her to speak to him if it were 
but one word. But in silence she rode swiftly on, till 
she reached the river bank on which they had first met. 


There she dismounted and plunged into the deep and ~ 


rapid stream. The knight, all in mail as he was, did the 
same, stretching out his arms and trying to seize and hold 
her. Deeper and deeper she made her way into the 
water, and on he pressed after her, though the current 
was strong, and he had much ado to keep his footing. 
Still deaf to his entreaties, she disappeared below the 
surface; whereon Lanval, throwing himself forward with 
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a last effort to snatch at her shining robe, was carried 
away, sank, lost sight and hearing, and gave himself up 
for dead. 

But as the waters closed round his helpless form the 
lady turned and caught him and bore him with her. And 
when he came to himself he was lying on a flowery bank, 
his love bending over him, while, with a radiant smile, 
she told him that he was forgiven, and that they never 
more should be parted. 

Never again was Sir Lanval seen by mortal eyes. 
But men tell how, with his bride, he dwells for ever in 
fairyland. His gallant steed—so the story goes— has 
ever since roamed riderless through the country. Often 
has it been seen by peasants and travellers, but it will 
suffer itself to be approached by none. Every year, on | 
the day when it lost its master, it still comes to the river | 
bank and stands long, neighing loudly and tearing up the 
ground with its hoofs by the place where Sir Lanval dis- 
appeared. 


GUY OF WARWICK 


i 
Wuo in all the land was like Rohand, Earl of Warwick, 


that peerless champion and powerful lord, rich and 
generous, honoured and feared from one end of the 
kingdom to another? Many a strong castle and famous 
city were his; many a brave knight followed his banner; 
gold and ier had he in plenty; but of all his treasures 
none was dearer to him than his only daughter, the fair 


Felice, as wise as she was beautiful, and as bei a as 


she was proud. ‘The minstrels were never done singing 
her praises. As a rare prize her hand had been sought 


by lords and knights of the noblest lineage, not only in” 


England but from far beyond the seas; yet the best and 
bravest failed to move her heart, and she remained thé 
flower of all maidens of her time. 

Not a little of Rohand’s wealth he owed to his 


prudent and faithful steward Segard, whose son Guy 4 


served from boyhood among the earl’s pages. A hand- 


some, courteous, and modest lad was Guy; he had the ~ 
good word of all who knew him, high and low; and, as 3 
much for his own merits as his father’s, became a ~ 


favourite with their master, whom he waited upon as 


cupbearer, while it so beseemed his youth. Withal 
the stripling was bold and hardy, diligently exercising — 
himself in all knightly arts, so that none of his fellows — 
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could better back a steed or wield a sword. Right glad 
were his father and all his kindred to see him growing 
up to be so goodly a man. 

Now it befell at Whitsuntide, when trees are green 
and birds begin to sing, and. youths and maidens smile 
upon their lovers, that Earl Rohand, as his custom was, 
held a great fee whereat Guy, all in holiday garb of 
silk, was bid wait upon Felice and her ladies. There 
were few of them that did not cast a kindly eye upon 
the graceful squire, but he had eyes only for his young 
mistress; and as he knelt before her, serving the cup, 
his heart was strangely moved, so that he knew not what 
had come to him. 

It was love, and hopeless love, as well might seem, 
since she stood so far above him. Guy strove to cast it 
out from his heart, but all in vain. It had taken hold of 
him like a burning fire, and raged the fiercer the more 
he would have extinguished it, as in duty bound to his 
lord. He could not rest night nor day; he lost all his 
old cheerfulness; he grew pale and weak. His father 
grieved to see this change, but could not learn the cause; 
so too did the earl pity him; and at last the fair Felice 
herself, seeing his woeful state, asked what ailed him. 
Then he took courage to tell her of his love. But at the 
first word she flushed with angry pride and turned away, 
bidding him hold his peace. 

Guy, thus left in despair, grew worse from day to 
day. Everyone was sorry for him, none more than 
Rohand, who sent the most skilful leeches to cure him 
if they might; but what salves knew they for wounds 
like his? ‘The poor youth had neither hope nor care to 
live in such hopeless pangs. Yet once more he sought 
out Felice, as she was walking in a garden, and, falling 
on his knees, besought her to have mercy upon him. 
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“Upon thee, forsooth!”’ she cried wrathfully. “ Art 
thou not the son of my father’s steward? Who made 
thee so foolhardy as to talk to me of love? Out of my 
sight, or I will betray thee to my father; then thou shalt 
die for such rashness.”’ 

“Ah,” cried Guy, “better to die than to live, if mena. 
might say that I died for the love of such a lady!” 

“A foolish speech!” said she, and would have left 
him; but when she saw how he fell to the ground, well- 
nigh out of his senses with sorrow, she turned again, 
bidding her damsel see to him. The damsel’s heart had 
been won by the sight of so true love, and she said to 
her mistress: : 

“If my father were a king or an emperor, and I were 
the fairest maiden that ever lived, and he loved me so 
dearly, I should not scorn him thus.” 4 

And Felice herself- was moved by the squire’s sore ~ 
distress, for anon she spoke to him, saying: 

‘Rise up, and take comfort, for there is no maiden 
in the land, and no lady, however high, but thou shalt 
have her at will for thy wife. This 1 promise in my 
father’s name.” 

“Tady,” he answered, “in all the land there is but 
one maiden for me.” 

His looks, his sighs, his very boldness began to win 
upon the proud Felice. a 

‘Hear me,” she said. “1 have sent away earls and @ 
dukes, all fen men and well-tried knights, who ~ 
sought my hand. What, then, should men say ot me, © 
if I granted my love to a young squire without lands or — 
rank or name? When thou art dubbed a knight, and © 
able to win honour for thy lady, then may I listen to 4 
such a one.’ é 

With this she left him, and he rose a new man, these © 
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few words of hope having proved a cordial to his sick- 
ness. Now he had cause to live; the red came back to 
his cheek and the light to his eye, and all were glad to 
see him once more in health. But the sports and plea- 
sures and tastes of his boyhood no more delighted him, 
for all his thoughts were on deeds of arms. The first 
time that he could get speech of the earl he prayed to be 
made knight at his hands, to which Rohand willingly 
consented, saying that none was more worthy. 

So, upon a set day, Guy with some score of other 
goodly squires went into the chapel, all walking barefoot, 
dressed 1n white with purple mantles, and each one carry- 
ing by the point a maiden sword with new gilt spurs 
hanging upon the hilt. ‘Till midnight they knelt in 
prayer before the altar, and kept watch over their armour 
till dawn. Then came the earl, before whom, when their 
spurs were buckled on and their swords girt about them, 
they knelt humbly, and with a stroke of his sword he 
dubbed them all, bidding them show themselves brave 
and loyal. 

In honour of these new knights a great feast was 
held in the hall of the castle, but Guy hastened away 
from the banquet, eager to present himself, in his 
knightly array, to the fair Felice, reminding her of her 
promise. | 

Tis well,” said she, “but it is not all. The sword 
and the spurs do not make a knight. Go now and prove 
thy valour; then will we talk of love.” 

Guy asked no better. Pressing her hand to his lips 
he took leave of her, to seek his father’s blessing and the 
earl’s permission to depart. The old father would have 
held him longer at home, since he was yet so young and 
all unused to war. But the youth besought him not to 
speak -of delay, and Rohand was well pleased that he 
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should go forth in quest of honour, not letting his bright | 
armour rust in idleness. All in the castle bid him god- — 


speed as he rode forth with three companions. _ Ere long 


they took ship and left England to seek adventures in 


foreign lands. 


I] 


For years now was Guy wandering with his com- 
panions in arms from country to country, wherever they 
could hear of perils to be encountered or glory to be won. 
It would fill a great book to tell of all the battles, the 
tournaments, the gallant feats of arms in which he took 
part. Enough to say that he made himself known for 
such a knight as there was none better in Christendom. 
Many a prize of valour, the spoils of captive foes, and 
other trophies of his prowess, did he send home to be 
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laid before the fair Felice in token that his love was still 4 


the same, and that he was proving himself worthy of 
her: 
When the first year had passed, indeed, he came back 


to claim her promise. The proud lady smiled on him, ; 


but she answered: 

“Truly, Sir Guy, you have shown yourself a good 
knight, yet if I grant your wish now, you would think 
of ease and pleasure rather than renown; and it were 
shame that you should lose a great name for love of me. 
Go forth again, and come not till all. men know you for 


the flower of knighthood. Then can you fitly be my 4 


husband.”’ 
“Lady,” he said, “your will 1s mine. Whether I 


can be the best knight in the world, heaven only knows, 
but no knight can have such hope to spur him on. 1 go, 


and if { come not again, remember that I died for love — 


of you.” 
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With this he hastened away, after greeting his parents, 
who vainly would have kept him at home. Once more 
he travelled into far-off lands and did countless deeds of 
valour, so that his fame rose higher and higher, and Felice 
lived ever a maiden for his sake, though many another 
rich suitor still sought to woo her. 

At the end of seven years Guy came back again to 
England. Landing in the north, he rode first to York, 
where King Athelstan held his court. The young knight 
was welcomed by the king as beseemed his renown; then 
while he stayed at the court, taking part in games and 
joustings and revelries, there came news of a fearsome 
dragon which was ravaging all Northumberland. The 
poor country people had sent to pray for help against 
this monstrous thing, and Guy willingly offered to under- 
take the adventure. 

“It shall be thine,’ said the king; “but take with 
thee some of my best knights to make thee surer.”’ 

“Nay, said Guy; “I am not one to go out with 
such a company against a beast alone. Have no dread of 
the dragon, sir, for I will bring you his head before long, 
and the country shall have peace. 

Without more ado he put on his armour, and rode 
forth towards the haunts of the dragon. All along the 
way he met men and women and children flying from it 
in terror, and they bid him turn back, since no man could 
stand before its fiery breath and live. 

“‘ That shall be seen,” cried Guy, and rode on till he 
came in sight of the monster. A grisly, gruesome beast 
it was, all covered, as in armour, with horrid black scales; 
it had claws like a lion and wings like an eagle; its eyes 
shone fiery red, and smoke belched forth from its mouth, 
when, on the approach of the knight and his attendants, 
it gave a roar that echoed for miles around, and lashed 
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with its huge tail till the ground shook as in an earth- 
quake. Sir Guy had never feared the face of any foe in 
man’s shape, nor now did he quail, yet he silently prayed 
that heaven would aid his arm, and with unwonted care 
looked to his harness and weapons. Then, bidding his 
squires hold themselves at a distance, he spurred towards 
the dragon, spear in rest. 


With another frightful roar the dragon uncoiled its — 


coal-black folds and opened its burning mouth, awaiting 
this bold assailant. Dreadful was the shock of his onset. 
The tough spear shivered upon the scaly hide as if it had 


been a rock of adamant, while horse and man reeled back, 


wellnigh stifled by the creature’s poisonous breath. It — 


made a mighty spring, hurling Guy to the ground. 
Swiftly he rose to his feet; deftly he drew his sword, 


and struck mighty blows like a storm of hail. But the | 


good blade ever glanced off these foul scales; nowhere 
could he find a spot at which to pierce the snaky folds. 
He was overthrown; the dragon coiled its vast length 
about his body, crushing his armour and holding him 
fast in a deadly grip. 

The watching squires raised a cry, and gave their 
master up for lost. The knight himself had hardly 
hoped to save his life, yet, gathering all his strength 
for one last blow, he thrust his sword down the mon- 
ster’s open jaws. At once he felt its grasp loosened, 


so that he could again draw breath. Wrenching himself ‘ 
free, as it would have flown away he pierced its body — 


beneath the wings, where the scales did not cover it, and 


drove his sword up to the hilt. With a shriek the dragon ~ 
dropped on the ground, drenched by its black blood. — 
For a minute more it writhed in agony, then lay dead, — 
a hideous sight, filling the air with smoke and noisome — 


stench. 
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This desperate combat over, Guy, all spent with the 
struggle, stood leaning on his sword, till his squires ran | 
joyfully up to assist him. When he had rested a time, 
he hacked off the dragon’s head, which was carried 
before him on his way back to York, greeted, as he 
rode, by the thanks and praises of the poor people, 
who might now return to their homes in peace. At 
the news of his approach King Athelstan came out to 
meet him with the whole court, and none else than 
Guy was now thought worthy to ride on the king’s 
right hand, when this great train entered the city with 
the dragon’s head borne high on a spear for all to see. 

After such an exploit all England rang with the fame 
of Sir Guy of Warwick. The king would fain have 
kept so good a knight by his own side, offering him 
honours and rewards without stint, even to the hand 
of his daughter; but Guy’s heart was elsewhere. Taking 
courteous leave of Athelstan he rode homewards, to 
Jearn that his father and mother had both been long 
dead. Nothing then kept him from Earl Rohand, who 
made the young champion right welcome. 

No guest had ever before been received at Warwick 
with so much honour and such goodwill of all. But to 
Guy nothing seemed dear unless he could have the smile 
of his lady. To her alone he told all his adventures; 
how he had fared in foreign lands; how he had sped 
in a hundred encounters; how he might have married 
many a king’s daughter, yea, the emperor’s herself with 
all her wealth. 

“ But all I forsook for thy sake, Felice,” he said. 

“And I, too,” said she, “might have had many a 
goodiy husband, but all my love was gone with you, and 
I can be none but yours.” 


A happy man was Guy as he kissed this fair lady, 
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who at length for love had laid aside her ae It 3 
remained to seek the consent of Rohand: would he nct 
grudge the hand of his peerless daughter to a vassal’s 
-sonf But the earl had not failed to see what was 
toward, and it pleased him well. Before long, one day 
as they were hunting together, he asked Guy when he 
thought of taking a wife. : 

“ Sir: Patel the knight in confusion, “ there is only 3 
one maids in the world chat I can wed.” 

“ Tlear. me, Guy, said. -the ‘earl. 2 “1° have -crc 
daughter, and no heir but her. Where shall I find a 
nobler husband to guard her and hers when I am gone. 
1 give her thee wich all my heart, and thou shalt be lord 
of these fair lands.” | 

“Oh, sir,” cried Guy, out of himself for joy, “1 
would rather have your daughter, if she were the poorest = 
maiden, than any princess with the richest dowry!” | 

So all now was well with the lovers. The earl would 
have no delay, nor were Guy and Felice unwilling. In 
a week they were married at Warwick with the most = 
sumptuous bridal that had ever been seen there. That - 
wedding feast lasted for many days, and not only the | 
lordly guests, but the poorest in the city had their fill, 7 
Minstrels there were in plenty to sing the glories of the ~ 
bridegroom and the beauty of the bride. Guy gave great | 
gifts to all in the castle; and for many miles around there © 
was none who had not cause to rejoice with the newly | 
wedded pair, for whom all men wished a long, happy, — 


and prosperous life. 




















III 


Behold Sir Guy now lord of all that the heart of man - 
could desire. Who would not envy him in the love of — 


ie 


his beautiful wife and the rich possessions granted him = 


ems ae 
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by her father? Yet at the very height of fortune he 
found sorrow, when now he was at ease to bethink him- 
self of his past life. 

Before the summer was ended it befell that, coming 
back one day from hunting, Guy mounted the tower of 


his castle and looked upon the fair scene around. He 


saw far and wide the lands, the towns, the stately man- 
sions that called him master, all Brie in the summer 
sun; but as he gazed a dark thought, like a thunder- 
cloud, rose within him. He thought how much had 
been given him, and how little he had deserved; how 
vainly men spoke well of him, since all his famous deeds 


had been for woman’s love, and not for the service of his | 


Lord. No longer might he take pleasure and pride in | 


these great possessions. At once he vowed to change 


his life, if it were not too late. Renouncing worldly 


things, all his mind must henceforth be bent on making ~ 


his peace with heaven. 

The knight’s heart was now as full of sadness as ever 
it had been of joy; he had no more delight even in the 
love of his wife. She was not slow to see his altered 


‘mood, and earnestly sought to know what so troubled 


him. Then, taking her by the hand, he spoke thus: 
“Felice, all my manhood I have sorrowed for thee, 
but now I sorrow for myself. There never was knight 
that laboured and suffered as I; with this hand I have 
slain many a man, burned many a city, wrought woe to 
many, and all for thy sake, while I have done nothing 


for God, to whom I owe all. But since He hath brought 


me to a better mind, I have vowed to forsake thee for 
a time, and do penance as a pilorim in the Holy Land.” 
What is this! “she eried in prief and anger. 


“Dost thou hold me so light? Thou hast some other 


lady iri distant lands to whom thou wouldst fain go, and 


a t 
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come here no more. Alas, that ever I was born if I 
must be forsaken thus!” 

“Not so, love,” he said, taking her tenderly in his 
arms. ‘For my soul’s health I leave thee. Dwell thou 
here among thy friends, and let thy father comfort thee, 
and make good cheer while I am gone, for thus only 
canst thou do me pleasure in this sorrow. 

‘“‘ Better were it for me to die!” she answered, weep- 
ing. ‘Oh, my lord, why this strange design? Hear 
my counsel. Stay at home, and build an abbey where 
holy men may pray for thee day and night, and thus 
save thy soul from peril.” 

“Nay,” he said, “thou lovest me not truly, if thou 
wouldst have me break my vow. Evil have I wrought 
with my own body, and with my body must I do 
penance.’ 

Thereupon, seeing his will not to be shaken, she 
would have fallen to the ground in a swoon, but fe held 
her up, trying to comfort her. 

“Dearest,” he said, “grieve not, for I shall come 
again. Or if not—take my good sword!—vwe have 
prayed heaven that a son may be born to us—give him 
this sword, there is none better in the world, and let 
him know what manner of man was his father.” 

“ And take this ring, if my tears cannot move thee. 
Let it be a token between us, for at the sight of it will 
I hasten over land and seas to thy side.” 

Guy could speak no more; his heart was too full. 
Placing the ring on his finger, he kissed Felice and was 
gone. In a pilgrim’s garb he left the castle forthwith, 
telling no man of his intent. 

His wife, thus left alone, remained mad with sorrow, 
wringing her hands, tearing her hair, and cee 
against her unhappy fate. The proud F elice no: longer 
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cared to live. She drew Guy’s sword out of the sheath 
and put the point to her heart, thinking to kill herself. 
But she shrank from the deed when she remembered the 
child that should be born of her, and bethought herself, 
moreover, that were she found slain with Guy’s sword, 
and he gone, men would surely lay the crime on him. 
In spite of all she loved him too well for this, therefore 
put away the bright blade. All night Felice was like 
a wild beast for despair; and with the break of day she 
hastened to seek comfort from her father. 

Rohand wondered to see his newly wedded daughter 
all white and tearful and in mourning garments, still 
more to learn how Guy had forsaken her. 

“Think it not,” he said, “that a man would leave 
thee long to go thus into exile. He hath but done it 
to prove thee, if thy love be true to him.” 

“‘ Nay, said she, knowing her husband better. “He 
- spoke the truth; I fear never to see him more.”’ 

Still the earl could not believe this strange tale of 
his son-in-law quitting wife and lands and all to wander 
no man knew where or why. He sent out messengers to 
the nearest cities in- quest of Guy, and when they could 
hear no news of him he sent all over England, and then 
into foreign countries, but neither in England, France, 
Germany, Burgundy, nor Lombardy was the Knight of 
Warwick to be found. 


Felice had small hope to see fara again. In time | 


a son was born to her, whom she cherished tenderly, 


having in him the likeness of his father, and ne was her | 


only comfort; but the best joy was gone out of life for 
her. Henceforth she gave herself up to devotion and 
good works; she built churches, she fed the hungry, 
she clothed the naked ; her charity became as well known 
as once had been her beauty, and for the sighs of gallant 
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knights she had now the blessings of the poor. Never : 


was she seen to smile since the day her husband left 
her. And thus time passed on. 

Meanwhile Guy wended his way as a pilgrim to 4 
Jerusalem and did penance, alone and unknown, for — 
seven long years. : 

"Twere long to tell of all his sufferings and adven- _ 
tures: how it behoved him again to put on knightly — 
armour against the proud Saracen, how he succoured the ~ 
distressed, how he humbled the caitiff oppressor, how 
he passed unscathed through terrible combats, how he — 


bore himself so that men said there had never been such — 


a champion since Guy of Warwick, whom all now took 4 
for dead. : 


Once more he came back to England to deliver 4 


Athelstan from a foreign foe by slaying the terrible giant 4 
Colbrand. But the king’s thanks and rewards were lost ~ 


upon him. He stole away from the court as suddenly 4 
as he had come, nor ever rested till in pilgrim’s weeds ~ 


he stood at last before the gate of his own castle. No — 


one knew him when, with a hood drawn over his face, 4 
he joined the crowd of poor men who every day had 


alms here from the lady’s own hands. Mingling among — 


them he heard their talk of Felice’s piety and charity; — 
and he gave thanks to heaven that this sorrow had been 4 
thus blessed to her. q 

At noon the gate was opened, and A pale lady canes 4 
forth, all robed in black, a fair child by her side, the sight | 
of whom stirred Guy’s heart within him. He could not — 
but know his own son. And ah! how the fair Felice — 
was changed. Humbly she moved among the crowd, = 
giving a piece of money to each, with the words: 4 

“Kind man, pray for my bicieact and for me that I ~ 
may see him again before I die.” 4 
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But when she came to Guy she looked hard upon 
him, saying gently: 

“ All pilgrims are welcome here for the sake of one.” 

He bowed his head in silence, and she passed on. 
His heart was too full for speech. Yet when his son 
came by, gazing up wonderingly at the face of this 
traveller from far-off lands, he could no longer contain 
himself. He threw himself on the boy and kissed him. 

‘Dear child,” he cried, with tears, “may the Lord 
give ye grace to do that which is pleasing in His eyes!”’ 

Another moment and he must have revealed himself, 
but he hastily turned away. The lady had marked his 
wan looks and travel-worn form, and when she _ had 
ministered her bounty to all present she bid a damsel 
seek out this pilgrim to offer him food and rest within 
the castle. But the pilgrim was gone. 

In a solitary spot the strong knight was weeping for 
joy and sorrow. With one word all his affliction might 
now be at an end, and yet he doubted whether it were 
well to speak the word. In prosperity and happiness he 
might once more fall into sin, for which he had already 
suffered so bitterly. Since Felice, as well as himself, had 
learned how to seek peace which the world cannot give, 
he feared for her the dangers of earthly love. Better for 
them both to live out their lives in holy grief, that after 
a few short years they might meet for ever in heaven! 


The love of wife and child, the pride of power and riches, 


he would fling them away like the fetters of some baffled | 


foe, and thus it should be well with their souls. 

In this design he made himself a hermitage beneath 
a wooded cliff near Warwick, and there spent the rest of 
his days in prayer and penance, reverenced by the country 
people around. Felice, among the rest, heard of this 
holy man, and sent alms to him, but he would take 
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nothing more than bread, which, with the water of a 
spring, was his only sustenance. Thus the good knight 
wore away his life with fasting and vigils, and none 
knew his true name, while Felice never ceased to pray 
for her absent lord. 

When in time he found himself at the point of death, 
he sent her the ring which she had given him on his i 
departure for the Holy Land. What a cry she raised = 


to see that token after so many years | Joyful and yet - 


troubled, she hastened to the hermitage in the wood, to 
find her husband lying already like a dead man. He 
opened his eyes once as she clasped his hand, then with 
a taint smile.drew his last breath,= = . 

“Woe is me!” she wept, throwing herself on the ~ 
body, known now too late for that of the pilgrim to ~ 


whom she had given alms. “I saw my husband at his _ : 
own doors and knew him not! And thou didst kiss thy 


son, but not a word to me! Oh, what hast thou done? 
ee Guy, shall I never hear thy voice again? Let me 
die with thee, then, since there is no more hope in life.” 


In vain her aetendane would have led her away from q 


the spot. She hung over her husband, speechless for — 


erief, and would take neither food nor drink, till upon e 


his body she died of a broken heart. Both were buried | 


side by side in a lordly tomb, whereon were carved their 
name and their fame, to be emer for ages. Such @ 


was the end of the brave Sir Guy of Warwick and his q 
lady, the fair Felice. | 
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Tue city of Vienne is closely besieged, for Duke Girard, 
its lord, is at feud with his sovereign, Charles, the great 
king of France. Fiercely have they ere over a 
wager at chess, and Girard must fly from the court to call 
around him ae kinsmen and vassals. Now they bravely 
defend the walls round which lies the mighty host of 
Charles. The twelve peers of France are there, Arch- 
bishop Turpin, the wise Duke Naymes, Ganilon the 
traitor, Lambert of Bourges, Ogier the Dane, Richard 
of Normandy, and many another knight renowned in 


song and _ story. Great feats of arms are done on 
either side, but all the land grieves for this war between a 
those that should be at peace. gat, 


For two years the siege lasted, during which Charles ) = 
remaineil before the city, unable to take it, and unwilling~ 
to retreat. The knights and squires were wont to pass 
much of their time in hunting and in the sports of 
chivalry. One day Oliver, Duke Girard’s nephew, upon 
whose chin the beard was beginning to grow, had stolen 
forth from the city alone, without arms or signs of rank, 
and, passing fearlessly through the king’s men, essayed 
Bs skill among a band of youths playing at the quintain. 
All were Sacnich a at the strength and grace of this 
young stranger, who far surpassed even Roland, the 


nephew | of Charles, at the game in which, cena he 
97 
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had always borne away the prize. Suddenly there rose 
a murmur that this was one of the enemy who had found 
his way into the camp. 

“Seize him!” was the cry, and a score of mailed hands 


were laid on Oliver. He shook them off; he snatched 


up a tent stake and laid his assailants on the ground; he 
sprang upon a swift horse, and flew towards the town. 
The king’s men followed hard and fast, and young 
Roland rode foremost of them all. Already he was close 
upon the fugitive; he had raised his sword to strike, 
when he heard a cry from the walls. He looked up, and 
there was the fair Alda, Oliver’s sister, clasping her hands 
and raising her blue eyes to heaven, as she saw her 
brother’s danger. The arm of Roland dropped to his 


side. - He reined his steed, and let Oliver: ride.on- on 
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harmed. ‘Those who beheld him thought he had been : 


wounded by an arrow from the walls. The shaft had 
gone to his heart. 


Night and day Roland henceforth thought of the fair L 


Alda, ‘and no longer cared to prove his courage in assaults 
against the city of her kinsmen. There were times of 
truce, too, when the ladies of Vienne rode freely through 
the king’s camp; then the youth might feast his eyes 
on her beauty. The day came for him to be dubbed 
knight; and before ever he had dinted his bright shield, 
he sought speech of this lady, and said: | 

“T dare not ask of thee to accept me as thy knight; 
but I trust that all the deeds of my life will prove how 
there is none more faithful and devoted to thy service.” 


“ Ah, sir,” replied the blushing maiden, “I wish well — 


that we might be friends, but this may not be while thy 
house is at feud with mine!” 


From that day Roland strove to win his uncle’s @ 


mind to peace; and in like wise counselled Duke Naymes 
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and the bravest of the peers. But Charles frowned, 
saying bitterly that he had expected other things from 
the new-made knight, and the false Ganilon whispered 
doubts and sneers, for Ganilon hated Roland ever since - 
the young knight had disabled him in his first tourney. 
These whispers came to Roland’s ears, making his blood 
burn to show himself worthy of his spurs and to shame 
the slanderers. 

Before long he had his wish. Now arrayed in rich 
furs and goodly mantle, as beseemed a knight, came 
Oliver to the king’s tent to treat for peace. Before all 
the barons and knights he told his errand, but the king’s 
brow was stern as he answered : 

Peace Duke Girard shall not have, till he come 
with a saddle on his back to sue for it.” 

“Nay, my lord king,” answered Oliver, “he were 
unworthy to be a peer of France if he thus debased 
himself.’ 

“We have here the nephew in our hands,”’ spoke the 
false-hearted Ganilon. “Let us hang him over against 
the gates, and thus teach the proud uncle to rebel against 
his king.”’ 

The eyes of Roland shone with anger, and he felled 
Prat traitor to. the earth. 

Blo gwete shame to us, he cried, “if a messenger 
might not come and go freely, and speak all his will!” 

Pee ave: done “my: errand,’:~said: Oliver. “If the 
king will remove his host, and seek no more to harm 
us, Duke Girard and all his men will henceforth serve 
him faithfully in all things. If not, ye know well how 
we can defend ourselves.” 

The wise Duke Naymes whispered in his master’s 
ear, counselling him to fair words that might end un- 
worthy ‘strife. But Charles sat silent with the cloud on 
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his brow. Long had he stayed round this rebellious 
town, and he was loath to depart till it had yielded to 
his mercy, or till not a soul within it should be left 
alive. Then suddenly Oliver turned to Roland, and cried: 

‘Shall thy uncle and mine be ever at war? Say, 
young knight, wilt thou meet me, and fight out this 
quarrel in single combat?” 

“Aye, that will I, for France and the king!” an- 
swered Roland ahd be 

So be. it!’ sad Charles, risine from ais. sea. 
“These two are of like age and strength, and it behoves 
them to win their spurs. Go back to the duke, young 
sir, and offer him this covenant: that if thou be van- 
quished, he shall leave the town forthwith; but if my. 
nephew fall, I will raise the siege and let das live in 
peace: 

Willingly all the peers raised their voices in assent, 
for they were wearied of the long war, and loved not 
to shed the blood of their countrymen. Thus it was 
agreed, and the combat was appointed to take place next 
day on a little island in the stream that rolled between 
the duke’s castle and the camp of the king. 

That night King Charles had a troubled dream. He 
dreamed that a falcon and a hawk fought fiercely to- 
gether; but before he might know which overcame the 
other he awoke, and could sleep no more. Anxious, 
he vowed a pilgrimage to Jerusalem if Roland should 


have the victory. Meanwhile the fair Alda spent the ‘ 


night on her knees in the chapel of the castle. H 
Oliver were slain on the morrow, she would become a 


nun, 27nd -vetsshe could not pray that Roland might q 
fall by his hands. As she did on her brother's armour 7 


she wept, dreading both victory and defeat. 


Now the hour of the combat had come. ‘The bank q 
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of the river was thronged with spectators. The besieged 
covered the walls, and high above all sat the Lady Alda 
with eager eyes. Opposite stood the mailed host of the 
king. From either bank the young knights were rowed 
across, and left together on the island. Oliver was 
equipped in rich arms a good Jew had given him when 
he was made knight. Roland had the famed sword 
Durandal, that could not be bent or broken, and the 
shield, with its red and white quarterings, the Saracen 
was to know so well. Courteously they saluted each 
other and forthwith the fight began. 

Brightly shone their swords in the morning sun. 
Fiercely the young champions closed for life or death. 
Loud echoed the blows from the castle walls. The rivets 
flew from their armour, and splinters of steel fell into 
the river on either hand. All who beheld marvelled 
to see such strokes, at each of which it seemed that 
one of the fighters must fall. Blood and sweat poured 
down their bodies; they panted for breath; they exhausted 
their strength, but neither would yield an inch. 

It was a good blade that Girard’s nephew had from 
the Jew, but no steel could withstand the matchless 
Durandal. At last Oliver’s sword broke in his hand. 
He was forced to his knees; already he almost felt the 
enemy's steel in his heart; he closed his eyes and thought 
of heaven, and his sister’s despairing cry rang in his ears. 

But Roland flung away his weapon. 

“Rise!’’ he said; “I am the nephew of the King of 
France. I slay not unarmed men.” 

Oliver rose to his feet, and they faced each other with 
naked hands. They tore up two saplings, and with them 
struck mighty blows till these were broken. Then they 
locked their bodies together, and wrestled like lions, till 
both at-the same moment came to the ground. 
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When they stood up breathless, the king saw them 


unlace their helmets and embrace. 

“Fa, is my nephew tired of the fight!” he cried; and 
Ganilon whispered into his ear that Roland was betraying 
him for love of that lady upon the castle walls. 

“Nay,” said “the? wise Duke Naymes, “1. wale 
through the fire, or fight a Saracen giant, if Roland be 
false.’ and so spoke all the peers whose own hearts 
were loyal. 

In friendly converse the youths reposed throughout 
the noonday heat. Another sword was brought to Oliver 
from the castle, and a great gold flagon of wine, from 
which they Bes drank to the Lady Alda, and pledse 
each other. 


“Right glad am I,” said Oliver, “to have to do with ~ 


so good a man.” 


‘‘And sad am I,’’ thought Roland, “ to grieve so fair 


a lady.” 

They aided one another to lace on their helmets, and 
with fresh strength renewed the battle. The hot sun 
went down towards the west, but still they fought on, 
and the two hosts watched them, now with hope and now 
with fear. Again and again they paused to take breath; 
then crossed their swords once more. Would the day 
not see the end of this struggle? 

Now it was Roland who lowered his blade. 

“Hold!” he said. ‘*] am. fevered: and weak an. 
if it please thee, I would fain lie down and rest a 
time.” 

‘With all my heart,” replied Oliver. “It were no 


honour to vanquish a knight through faintness. Rest ‘7 


and fear not; I myself will watch over thee.” 
Roland undid his helmet, and stretched himself on 


the earth. Then Oliver brought a great stone, and put q 
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it beneath his head to give him ease, and fanned his face, 
and fetched water in his own helmet. 

_ “Ah, he yields; he is overcome!” cried the king, and 
Alda had great pity of the fallen knight. 

But the king’s nephew stood up and laughed. 

“Nay, | did but feign, to try thy faith. 1 could fight 
on for days and nights, if need were. But, courteous sir, 
since ye use me thus, I would right willingly call thee 
my brother. And if I live I will marry no lady but thy 
fair sister.” 

“ And if I live, she shall marry no man but thee,” 
said Oliver. 

The sun went down as again they closed in desperate 
encounter. All that day had they fought with all their 
might, and neither could boast of victory. Again the \ (4 
good blades clashed, and the blows resounded over the , | * 
water. [he shades gathered round and hid them from 
sight. Ihe anxious watchers could see but the sparks 
struck from helm and hauberk. And at last the dark- » 
ness came between them, and the sounds of strife ceased.” 

They had fallen into each other’s arms, and vowed 
lifelong friendship, since neither might prevail over the 

other as a foe. Roland undertook to make Girard’s 

peace with his uncle. Oliver promised him the hand of 
his sister. Henceforth, as brothers, they should share 
wealth, and honour, and love, and never again draw 
sword, unless it were fighting side by side. 

That night a great uproar arose in the camp. News 

had come that the Saracens were invading France. 
Gladly now both king and duke heard their nephews’ 
-entreaty for peace, and willingly they agreed to turn 
their arms against the enemy. : 

The reconciliation was sealed by Roland’s betrothal 

pfo Alda. All the land rejoiced that this long strife 
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should thus be brought to an end, and with high hearts 
the united host marched to that great war in which 
Charles and his twelve peers won such renown. But, 
in friendship and war, none were more renowned than 
Roland and Oliver, who lived together henceforth as 
brothers, and died together on the field of Roncesvalles. 
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Wrru a great host of knights and barons, and the twelve 
famous peers of France, Charlemagne marched against 
Godtrey of Denmark, the only prince in Christendom 
that still defied his power. Godfrey summoned his 
vassals and made all preparations for a desperate war, 
but he might as well have striven to withstand the waves 
of the sea. His territories were overrun, his castles cap- 
tured, his armies scattered, till at last the haughty foe 
was fain to sue for peace. This was granted him on con- 
dition that next Easter he should present himself at Paris, 
and do homage to the emperor for his lands. Meanwhile 
his son Ogier was taken as a hostage, and followed in the 
train of Charlemagne on his return to France. 

Ogier, a manly and handsome youth, was little sorry 
to quit his home, since he left there a stepmother who did 
all she could to set his father against him; and he asked 
nothing better than a chance of distinguishing himself at 
the renowned court of France. Nor was his captivity a 
harsh one. Charlemagne gave him over to the keeping 
of Duke Naymes of Bavaria, his own uncle; and he lodged 
him in one otf his castles, which the fair eyes of Belisande, 
the governor's daughter, made a pleasant prison. So there 
he spent the time in sport and gallantry, and all kinds of 
knightly exercises, nor ever wished to go back to Den- 


mark. 
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But when the feast of Easter came, his father did not 
appear to do homage, as had been agreed, for the wicked 
stepmother had persuaded him to break his promise, hop- 
ing that Ogier would suffer for it, and that her own son 
would succeed to Denmark. Nay, more, when Charle- 
magne sent messengers to remind him of his plighted 
word, Godfrey insulted and ill-used them: with their 
beards shaved and their heads tonsured like monks they 
brought back to their master an answer of defiance, bid- 
ding him do his worst, so heedless was the rude king 
what might befall his own eldest son in the hands of 
the enemy. 

Right wroth was the emperor when this scornful mes- 
sage came to his ears. In the first outburst of his fury he 
ordered Ogier to be brought before him. 

“Am I to be set free! Has my father come!” asked 
the young hostage, as he gaily took leave of bright-eyed 
Belisande, promising to be with her again before long, 
and no more as a captive but as a princely wooer. But 
his heart sank to see the angry countenance of the em- 
peror, and to hear the tale of his messengers, loudly de- 
manding vengeance for the shameful usage they had met. 

“For a time the father may escape my vengeance,” 
cried Charlemagne, “but the son shall feel it before 
another hour be passed !”’ 

“ Ah, sire, I am innocent of all this!” pled Ogier, 
falling on Hie knees. “It is an enemy of mine, as of 
thine, that has thus provoked thee. But if my father 
refuses due service and homage, I, his heir, freely ac- 
knowledge thee as my liege lord. Great emperor, receive 
me among thy humblest and most faithful servants.” 

“No more! Cut off his head forthwith!” raged the 
emperor. 

But now arose a murmuring among the barons and 
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peers, many of whom were the youth’s kinsmen, and all 
were loath to see him die thus untimely; and the wise 
Duke Naymes whispered in his master’s ear: 

“Nay, sire, do not provoke so many proud lords 
whose swords you may need ere long. Let the youth 
serve under your banner, as he so desires; there will 
be time enough to talk of vengeance on his father. Or, 
if you will slay him, give me leave to go, and find some 
other councillor,” he added bluntly. : 

In vain! ‘The emperor would tisten to no pleadings. 
Ogier, seized and bound, was already about to kneel be- 
neath the axe of the executioner, when suddenly the 
crowd of pitying spectators parted right and left to let 
a breathless messenger come before Charlemagne with 
news that made every sword leap in its scabbard. 

The Saracen host had once more burst upon the south. 
The warlike Soldan, with a hundred thousand followers, 
was ravaging the fair plains of Italy, burning and 
slaughtering as he went, and even now would be almost 
at the gates of Rome. All was lost unless the champion 
of Christendom at once took the field. | 

“To Rome! To Rome!” shouted all the barons and 
peers of France when they heard this message sent by the 
Pope; and Charlemagne did not delay to set out to the 
aid of his own faith. On the spot he gave orders for 
the assembling and advance of his army. ‘Then, as his 
eye fell upon Ogier, he bid his bonds be removed, for he 
durst not risk offending the peers and paladins at a time 
when all hearts should be one, and every sword drawn 
against the common foe. The young Dane was once 
more delivered to Duke Naymes, who promised to answer 
for his safekeering. 

He followed in the rear of the army, which now 
marched with all speed across the Alps, and before the 
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gates of Rome, not a day too soon, came face to face 
with the enemy host. Both leaders drew out their forces — 
for a great battle; and, if his arms were victorious, Charle-_ 
magne vowed to himself that he would hang Ogier on the 
field, for still the despite done him by Godfrey rankled in 
nis heare, 

Among a crowd of squires and servants the youth 
looked down from a hill behind the Christian ranks, and 
eagerly beheld the two hosts approaching to the encounter. 
Never had he seen such a sight! The plain was covered 
with dazzling armour and waving pennons; the earth 
shook beneath the tread of myriads of war steeds; the 
shouts and trumpet blasts pealed through the air loud 
as a tempest; on either side the lances rose like a forest 
around the oriflamme of France and the green banner | 
of the prophet. Ogier’s heart beat high, and he cried: 

‘Oh, for at least a sharpened stake that I might rush 
into the fray! Better to fall fighting among knights than 
to die as a captive!”’ 

With strained eyes he watched the lines close and the. 
mailed warriors mingle in deadly fight. But what does 
he see? In the very centre of the battle the Christians 
give way—the Saracens rush on—the flower of the French 
chivalry are surrounded! Charlemagne himself spurs 
into the thick of the combat; he is lost as in a thunder 
cloud, and his war-cry is drowned in the exulting shouts 
of the foe. For Allory, the Lombard lord who at the 
emperor’s right hand bears the oriflamme, has turned and 
fled—shame upon him! With the white standard trailing 
in the dust, he gallops wildly towards that hill where a 
crowd of squires stand overlooking the field. 

‘All is lost! The emperor is taken!” gasped Allory, 
and would have spurred past them, but Ogier barred the © 
way. 
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“Craven, you lie; it is you that have failed him in 
the battle!’ he said, and with a blow of his fist brought 
Allory to the ground. 

In hot haste he stripped the fugitive of sword and 
shield and helmet; with which quickly arming himself, 
he vaulted upon Allory’s horse, and waving the oriflamme 
on high, cried: “ Who will follow me, and carry the stan- 
dard back to the front of the fight?” 

The squires and pages answered with a shout. Who- 
ever had no better weapon seized a stake or a branch; 
they leaped upon hackneys and sumpter mules, or on 
foot charged down the hill, with the brave Ogier at their 
head. Once they had gained the corpse-strewn field there 
was no lack of arms and steeds for all. Like boars they 
rushed into the Saracen ranks. 

‘“ Allory! Allory!”’ was the cry among the French 
knights, as they rallied round the oriflamme, and now 
the Saracens began to turn their backs. 

Many a Turkish soldier bit the dust before Ogier, as 
he made his way to the spot where Charlemagne, un- 
horsed and bareheaded, was still fighting amidst a crowd 
of the living and the dead. 

‘Fair France is mine! Our banners shall wave over 
Paris!’’ boasted the Soldan, as he swung his battleaxe 
above the emperor’s broken sword; but next instant 
the weapon was dashed from his hand, and he himself 
was hurled down. 

‘T shall live!” cried Charlemagne, springing upon a 
fresh horse brought by his deliverer—* I shall live to see 
France again, and to punish Godfrey of Denmark and all 
my foes.” 

The emperor being once more on horseback, with 
that proud standard borne at his right hand, the Christians 
took fresh courage, and the Saracens, in their turn, were 
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swept backwards. They lost heart and gave Way on 
every hand; ere long their whole host were in utter rout, 
hotly pursued by the triumphant chivalry of Christendom. 

The battle was over, and Charlemagne turned to the | 
champion that had brought him such timely succour. 

“Valiant Allory,” he said, “ how can I thank you for 
what you have done this day: ” 

“Nay, sire, this is not Allory,” said one who stood by. 
“ He played ihe coward and fled from the fight.” 

“Who art thou, then, and what shall be thy reward ?”’ 
asked Charlemagne, astonished. 

In answer, the young man silently raised his visor and 
knelt before him, crying: “ Oh, great emperor, pardon for 
Godfrey of Denmark! Let his son make amends for his 
offence by devoting himself to thy service.” | 

“Gentle stranger, right glad am I that I spared thy 
life,’ quoth the emperor. ‘ My good sword, Joyeuse, 
broken and hacked with all the blows of this day, never 
touched the shoulder of a braver man. Rise and embrace 
me, oir Ooier f: | 

Lightly the new-made knight sprang to his feet, and, 
with tears of joy and pride, rushed into Charlemagne’s 
arms, vowing that every drop of his blood would not 
be too dear a price for such an honour at the hands 
of the lord of Christendom. His kinsmen, and all the 
barons and peers, flocked round him, wishing him joy. 
Only Charlot, the emperor’s youngest son, stood aloof, 
for he was jealous of the glory that Ogier had won, and 
ever whispered in his father’s ear, bidding him not forget 
his hatred of Godfrey and all the race of Denmark. 
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The war ended gloriously, the Saracens being driven 
beyond the sea; and no knight won more honour than 
_ young Ogier, who henceforth became known as one of 
the great champions of France, every day giving the 
emperor good reason to be thankful that he had not 
put him to an ignominious death. 

But now, while the army was returning in triumph 
to Paris, it went ill with Godfrey of Denmark. A horde 
of northern savages had burst upon him, and soon, in 
spite of his utmost efforts, became masters of all his 
dominions, except one town in which they held him 
besieged. In these straits his wife counselled him to 
send to Charlemagne, once more humbling himself 
before the emperor, praying him to take pity on a sup- 
plant vassal and come to his aid. Godfrey refused to 
stoop thus before his great enemy; but she, caring less 
for honour than for safety, wrote a letter to the court 
of France in her husband’s name, and sealed it with 
his seal; then sent it off unknown to him. ‘This letter 
met Charlemagne on his return to Paris. 

The proud emperor smiled bitterly when he heard it 
read aloud; there was no pity in his heart for the man 
who had defied him. Then, turning to Ogier, who, he 
thought, would have little will to aid such an unkind 
father, he asked: 

‘Say, shall I send you on this errand?” 

“Sire, | obey your commands,” said Ogier, “and 
never more willingly than in this.” 

“What! you go to succour him who has cared so 
little for you?” 

“Oh, sire, if my father were to beat me every day, it 
would be my part to take it all in patience; and my place 
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is where he lies in danger! That man is worthy of the 
love neither of heaven nor of his fellow men who does — 
not ever place his father above all. Yes, I will go, and © 
without an hour’s delay.” 

“J forbid you not,” said Charlemagne in surprise ; 
“but at least you must go alone. None of my knights 
shall ride in the service of a rebel.” 

Forthwith Ogier set out with a few friends and fol- 
lowers, and rode night and day till he came to the town 
where Godfrey was besieged. But he came too late, 
entering it only in time to meet the funeral of his father, 
killed in an encounter outside the walls. There was little 
time for mourning. As soon as the body was buried the 
young prince placed himself at the head of his men, sallied 
forth, defeated the enemy with great slaughter, freed the 
country from them, and was joyfully recognized as the 
lord of Denmark. 

This done, and his malicious stepmother being ban- 
ished from the land, he returned to Charlemagne and 
paid homage to him for all his states. He married the 
fair Belisande, and for many years lived happily, growing 
always in fame and in favour with the emperor, and in 
friendship with his brother knights. He became one of 
the twelve peers of France, of whom, next to Roland and 
Oliver, none was more famous than he who bore a red © 
eagle on a black shield. All men spoke well of him, all — 
but Charlot, the ungentle son of Charlemagne, who was 
of his own age, and had often been his comrade in battle, — 
but never could he forgive this stranger for having won 
honour and goodwill of which he himself was not worthy. 

The court of Charlemagne was then the most illus- 
~trious in Christendom. ‘The greatest paladins and cham- 
pions resorted to it, and kings sent their sons there to be 


trained in chivalry. A hundred knights, with a naked | 
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sword in one hand and a burning torch in the other, 
watched round the emperor’s bed while he slept; when 
he went out to hunt, a hundred barons rode by his side. 
Countless were the lords and ladics who sat down to 
banquet every day in the hall; and all day long, all 
kinds of sports and pleasures were going forward about 
the palace, where, says the minstrel— 


Some men joust with spear and shield, 
And some men carol and sing good songs ; 
Some shoot with darts in the field, 
And some playen at chess among. 


But, alas! the evil deed of one man was to bring grief 
and hatred amid all this right royal magnificence. 

In time, Belisande died, after giving birth to one child, 
a boy, christened Baldwin. He grew to be a tall, comely 
lad, the pride of his father, whom he much resembled in 
looks, and bid fair to equal him in knightly graces and 
accomplishments. There were few knights and ladies 
about the court who did not look kindly on the boy, 
for his father’s sake and his own; the greatest of them 
took pleasure in talking with him and joining in his 
youthful sports; the emperor himself had him for a 
page, and promised to see to his advancement. 

One day Charlot, having nothing else to do, invited 
young Baldwin to play at chess. The lad willingly con- 
sented, ran for the chessboard, all of solid gold, inlaid 
with silver, got out the ivory pieces, and the game began. 

Charlot prided himself on his skill at chess; but, to tell 
the truth, it was not great, and he soon found that he had 
met more than his match. The boy Baldwin moved his 
pieces so skilfully that before long he had taken a knight 


and given check to Charlot, who began to lose his temper. 
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“Aha, my lord, you are going to be checkmated!” 
cried the boy, clapping his hands and laughing. 

“Have done with your laughing, young sir, or you 
will repent it,” replied Charlot with a frown. 

“Why should I not laugh? The game is worth no- 
thing without laughing.” 

“Do you mean to mock me, you little knave ?” 

“No, but to beat: you.”’ 

Charlot castled his king, and saw his second knight 
taken. Hastily, then, he moved his queen, which was 
at once taken by a bishop. He played wildly at ran- 
dom, growing too angry to think what he was doing. 
When, after a few more moves, he found himself check- 
mated, he started up from the table, seized the golden 
chessboard with both hands, and struck the boy over the © 
forehead with it so violently that he fell dead on the 
marble pavement. 

When Ogier came back from hunting that day his fair- 
haired darling did not run out to take his falcon and to 
lead away his horse. No one durst tell him what had 
happened. What was his horror to see Baldwin lying 
bathed in blood, and his fury when he learned by whose 
hands the boy had been killed! He knelt over the cold, 
lifeless body, covering it with kisses; and strong men that 
stood by could not restrain their tears at the sight. 

‘Ah, Charlot, this is not the first injury. you have 
done me, but it shall be the last!” he cried, starting to 
his feet, and flying through the palace in search of the 
murderer, wild as a beast robbed of its young. 

Charlot had hidden himself at the first news of his 
approach, and it was in vain that Ogier rushed from 
chamber to chamber, calling on the slayer of his son to 
come forth and meet him, that one of the two might 
die before another hour was past. At last he burst raging 
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into the presence of the emperor, who came to meet him, 
and said: , 

“Ogoier, I would have given half my kingdom that 
this should not have befallen. But since it is done, and 
without remedy, be appeased. I will spare nothing to 
make amends.” : 

“Amends!” cried Ogier madly. ‘The only amends 
I seek is to meet that miscreant of thine hand to hand. 
Blood for blood, and son for son. While he lives, speak 
not to me of peace.” 

“Nay, be not so fierce,’ replied Charlemagne, ever 
desirous, like many another foolish father, to screen the 
faults of an unworthy son. ‘Such speech becomes not 
a vassal. If you will not be at peace with me and mine, 
you must quit my kingdom and find amends as you 
can. 

In his fury, scarcely knowing what he did, Ogier drew 
his sword and sprang upon the emperor. If a squire had 
not thrown himself between them, blood would have been 
shed. But at once all the knights and lords closed round 
them. Some bore Ogier away, beseeching him to be 
patient. Some strove to appease the wrath of Charle- 
magne, who loudly bid them seize the presumptuous 
knight that had dared thus to beard him in his own halls. 
Great was the uproar and commotion, but through the 
midst of it pressed Ogier, with his bare sword in his 
hand, and his kinsmen favoured his flight. He gained 
the door, sprang down the steps, mounted his horse, with 
a curse on the house of Charlemagne to gallop away. 

The emperor vowed for his part never to forgive this 
insult, and by his command a band of well-mounted 
knights made haste to follow Ogier, with orders to lead 
him to prison. But his matchless steed, Broiffort, which 
he had won in the Saracen wars, soon bore him out of 
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their reach. Plunging into a deep and broad stream, he 
swam across, and from the farther bank shook his gaunt- 


let at the pursuers, then rode swiftly on, neither knowing _ 


nor caring whither he went. 
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And now for years was Ogier an exile and a wanderer. 
He could not return to Denmark, for all the roads were 
held by his enemies. No prince durst harbour long 
the man who lay under the emperor’s wrath, and he 
scorned anywhere to conceal his name and the cause 
of his flight. He went from country to country, and 
from city to city, but could find no rest. Everywhere — 
he was hunted by the forces that Charlemagne sent — 
out to take him. Many a sharp encounter he had with 
his old comrades in arms. Often he had almost been 
betrayed into the hands of his pursuers, but always he 
was able to baffle them. More than one good lord tried 
to plead for him with Charlemagne, but the emperor 
would not forgo his anger in all these years, and 
vowed never to forgive the man that should befriend 
the Danish knight. On his part, Ogier vowed not to 
sue for peace till Charlot should be delivered to him. _ 

At last was he driven to bay in a strong castle near 
the Rhone. The emperor surrounded it with a great | 
army, declaring that he would not end the siege till 
Ogier was a captive in his hands, and the castle razed) 
to the ground. Few of his knights but were loath to 
serve him in such a cause, for all had pity on the brave | 
Dane; yet they would not disobey their lege lord, so — 
the siege went on till the moat of the castle might — 
have been filled with the good blood spilt on both | 


sides. Charlemagne caused engines to be made to batter . 
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down the walls; he threw Greek fire upon the gates 
and towers; he led his bravest men once and again to 
the assault; but again and again they were beaten back. 
The castle held out stoutly against all his efforts, and 
many of the best knights of France fell in the sallies 
made by the garrison. 

But Ogier’s case grew to be desperate, though he 
kept a good face towards the enemy. Food began to 
fail him. All his faithful followers were killed one 
by one. The rest, hireling men-at-arms as they were, 
plotted to overpower him and open the gates to the 
emperor. He discovered their plot, and slew every 
one of them through the night with his own hands. 
In their place he set up carved figures of wood, arrayed 
in the helms and hauberks of the dead men, with beards 
of horsehair, and battleaxes in their hands. 

When Charlemagne saw these wooden sentinels upon 
the walls, he marvelled whence Ogier had got so many 
fresh men. Riding up to the moat, he addressed them, 
promising them rich rewards if they would betray their 
master, and threatening them with tortures if they still 
resisted; but they answered not a word. In anger, he 
called on his crossbowmen to shoot, and the arrows 
rattled terribly on the walls; but not one of the warders 
stirred, though it seemed to the emperor as if they shook 
their great battleaxes at him in token of defiance. 

‘What manner of men are these that have so little 
fear?” he cried; yet he would not listen when his coun- 
cillors, and even Charlot, begged of him to raise the 
siege. 

Ogier was now alone in the donjon keep; the rest of 
his castle had been burned or battered down. All his 
men lay dead about him, and the horses had all been 
eaten, save Broiffort, his own good steed. For days he 
ae 
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had not tasted food nor lain down to rest; he must 
watch in his armour night and day, and he could see 
the foemen making long ladders to scale the walls, and 
bringing piles of Sock occa to fill up the ditch. cies 
“ee os round him in thousands, and he stood but one 
half-famished man against all, even yet he proved terrible 
to them: <And: Charlot Ae near the walls to seek a 
parley with him, saying: 

“Ogier, I come to confess my crime. I was young 
when I killed Baldwin, and never a day since but I have 
had rage and bitterness in my heart because of it. In 
proof of my penitence, I will kneel before thee bare- 
headed and in my shirt, to beseech thy pardon. More- 
over, I will make iene as thy kinsmen shall judge, 
and A thy heritage shall = restored to thee; then, this 
done, I will go a pilgrimage to the Holy Secniah to do 
penance.” 

Ogier looked grimly over the walls and answered 
with a loud voice: 

“Feaven pardon me for all the blood that I have shed 
to reach thee, Charlot; but may I beg my bread from 
door to door if ever | pardon the slayer of my son!” 

And Charlot, returning to the camp, set a guard 
round his tent, so great was his fear of that relentless 
foe; for certain squires of his who had crept to the 
edge of the moat to gather grass for their horses, told 
him how they had heard Ogier within the walls speak- 
ing to Broiffort and saying: 

“ Horse, never was beast so good and true as thou, 
and many a time hast thou stood me in good stead. 
Now canst thou help me when I have no other friend? 
Can thy swiftness save me again as often before; or 
shall we seek death in yonder camp? Ah, then, sound 


sie 


will Charlot sleep if we do not arouse him! 
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The brave horse neighed and stamped with his fore 
foot, as if he understood ee master and promised to serve 
him to the last gasp. 

One man truly, however hee could not noe 
hold the castle with his single hand. At the dead of 
night Ogier saddled his noble steed, let down the draw- 
bridge, and suddenly spurred forth. Like a whirlwind 
he rode through the sleeping camp of Charlemagne, and 
before any of the watchers could stay him was lost in the 
darkness. 

On he rode, making for Denmark, and had soon left 
the pursuers far behind. Then, when horse and man 
could do no more, he dismounted to rest 1n a pleasant 
grassy spot beside a sparkling fountain. Here, letting 
- Broiffort graze, he stretched himself beneath the shadow 
of a chestnut tree and fell asleep, with his sword, shield, 
and helmet lying beside him. 

And here he was found by his kinsman, Archbishop 
Turpin, one of the twelve peers, who came riding by 
with a company of knights and squires. Sorry was 
Turpin that this chance had befallen him, for he would 
fain have had Ogier go free. But Charlemagne had 
forced on the peers an oath to make him prisoner, 
wherever or however they could. So the archbishop 
had no choice but to bid his attendants seize the sleeping 
knight. 

Full cautiously they mastered his horse and stole 
away his arms; then a crowd of them suddenly sprang 
upon him. Aroused, he struggled like a madman, and 
strove to lay hand on a sword, and felled more than 
one of them with the stirrups of his saddle: this was 
as they had feared, for they guessed well he would 
rather die than fall into the hands of Charlemagne. 
But, in the end, overpowered by numbers, he was 
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bound and fastened on a horse, and the archbishop 
carried him to his own prison at Rheims. 

Joyful news came to Charlemagne that this insolent 
rebel lay at last in his power. The longer Ogier had 
held out against him, the greater waxed the emperor’s 
wrath; and now he was minded to have him brought 
to Paris and torn in pieces by wild horses. But he 
feared the friends of Ogier, who were urgent with him 
to be merciful; and Charlot himself begged the Dane’s 
life. 

“Take this time to make peace with him,”’ counselled 
Archbishop Turpin, “ for 1t were shame and scandal that 
such a man, the mirror of knighthood, and the praise 
of all France,.a more valiant warrior than Hectar on 
Troy, or Arthur of Britain, should be put to death before 
the people.” 

‘That were but a villainous end for one of my race,”’ 
said another of his kinsmen, “and be sure there are 
a hundred knights at your court that would die rather 
than suffer it.’’ 

‘“‘ And bethink you, sire,” said the wise Duke Naymes, 
“that if his death become known the Saracens may take 
heart for another onset.” 

“Ah, father, France has suffered enough for my 
sin!’ said Charlot. | 

Moved by such counsels and warnings, Charlemagne 
restrained his hatred, and contented himself by making 
the archbishop promise to keep Ogier in close prison, 
feeding him daily with only half a loaf, and one morsel 
of flesh, and one cup of wine mixed with water. On 
such a pittance the emperor trusted that the stalwart 
knight’s strength would soon waste away, and he must 
die in prison, or at least that men might forget him. 


So the good archbishop promised, and so he did. 


+. 
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But the loaf of which he gave Ogier half every day was _ 

baked of a whole bushel of flour; and the piece of flesh 
was the quarter of an ox or of a sheep; and his cup held 
well nigh a gallon of wine. The prisoner throve on this 

fare, and had no lack of company; for the ladies and 

burgesses of Rheims came daily to visit him, and his 
cousin and jailer, the archbishop, would often sit in his 

_ dungeon to play chess with him. Nor was he forgotten 
by his friends, and they were many. 

But Charlemagne would hear no prayers for his re- 
lease, and gave orders that none, on pain of his head, 
should so much as speak of Ogier before him. So time 

. went on, and most men knew not but that the Danish 


_ knight was dead. 


IV 


Seven years Ogier lay in prison, and meanwhile year 
by year the glory of Charlemagne’s arms was on the 
wane. Roland and Oliver and ail the best of the peers 
of France had fallen on the field of Roncesvalles; the 
old emperor himself was no longer the doughty knight 
he had been, nor could his sons take the place of the 

_ great champions of Christendom that had passed away. 

‘In the seventh year, an army of Saracens full of pride 
invaded France, led by the Emir Bruhier, one of their 
most renowned warriors. 

The French were beaten and driven back at every 
encounter, till the emperor had nothing for it but to 
betake himseif to the walls of Rheims. There he lay, 
not daring to risk a battle, while the Saracen host en- 
camped over against him and desolated all the country 

round, so that daily he could see the smoke of his 
towns and castles arising on every side, 
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But Bruhier thirsted to win honour with his own 
hand in battle with the Christian knights. He was a 
right warlike chief, fierce, proud, and boastful, and 
gigantic in stature. Never yet, such was his boast, had 
he met his match; and his astrologers had foretold that 
he never should be slain but by Ogier the Dane, whom 
he believed to be dead. So he sent a herald to Charle- 
magne, offering to meet him or any of his champions 
in single combat; then, if he should be overthrown, he 
pledged himself ee ee he people and doe 
further harm to fair France. 

The herald who brought this challenge did not fail to 
sound the praises of his master’s strength and prowess, 
declaring that he scorned all the knights of France, and 
feared no man on earth but Ogier the Dane, whom the ~ 
emperor had starved to death in prison. Charlemagne 
was furious to hear the forbidden name again spoken in 
his presence, and his knights were stung to proud anger 
by this insult. Four of them, one by one, rode out to 
humble the haughty Emir, who, in a bower of branches 
which he had caused to be erected in a valley midway 
between the two armies, was awaiting the answer to his 
summons. But, one by one, all four met such a hand- 
ling from the Saracen that they never cared to look him 
in the face again, and no fifth durst. risk the same dis- 
comfiture. 

“ FHlave ye no good knight for me to deal with? It 
is but pastime for me to unhorse weaklings like these!” 
Such was the contemptuous message which he sent by — 
the mouth of a prisoner. 

Sorely disheartened were the French. All thought 
of one man, and the emperor also thought of him with 
shame and bitterness, for he knew that the very Saracens 
cried out upon him for the dungeon with which he had 
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rewarded his best knight; and as he saw those about him 
whispering to each other, he could well guess what word 
was upon their lips. When he asked Duke Naymes, 
his wisest counsellor, where to seek a remedy for the 
perilous state of his affairs, the old lord shook his head, 
and answered : 

“ Sire, | have no counsel for you but to seek aid from 
one whose name I may not utter.”’ 

Charlemagne frowned and was silent. But as day 
after day the Saracen still came before the walls, defying 
them and exulting over them, the French lords grew bold 
with rage and despair, and sought in secret if none could 
be found to risk his head by speaking the forbidden 
name. A certain poor knight consented to undertake 
the dangerous task on the promise of a rich reward from 
the rest, who also pledged themselves to do all in their 
power to protect him against the emperor’s displeasure. 
Moreover, he provided a swift horse to stand ready 
saddled at the door before he entered the monarch’s 
presence, and addressed him curtly: 

“ My lord, you will lose your crown if you do not 
send against Bruhier the only man who can save it. His 
name is 

Before the word was spoken, Charlemagne sprang up 
in fury, and would have fallen on the bold knight with 
his own sword, but he fled like an arrow, the crowd 
quickly opening to let him pass, and so gained the door, 
leaped on his horse, and galloped out of reach of the 
wrathful emperor. 

None of those at the court could find heart to make 
the same trial again. But the lords consulted once more, 
and fell upon a device to brave their prince’s gloomy 
mood, They gathered together their children and those 
of their servants, two or three hundred in number, who, 
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coming in a crowd before the emperor, as he sat brooding 
over his trouble, suddenly shouted out with one voice: 
eOoter) Oster Oviers 

“The very children cry out for him!” exclaimed 
Charlemagne, putting his hands to his head. 

“From the mouth of children, sire, you may learn 
wisdom,’ replied Duke Naymes. . 

He hid his face, and for a time stayed in thought; — 
then, looking up, called his lords round him, and said 
bitterly: 

“Let it be as you will. Bring forth the Dane from 
his dungeon, and send him against Bruhier. Whatever 
he demands shall be granted if he will but be reconciled 
to me and mine, since the stars have so decreed.”’ 

This command was received with shouts of applause; 
joy and hope spread throughout the city when it was 
known that Charlemagne had granted what was the hearty 
wish of all but himself. | 

As quickly as if his limbs were still young, old Naymes 
sped to the prison. Calling through the bars, he offered 
freedom and pardon on the part of the emperor if Ogier 
would consent to be their champron against this mighty 
Saracen. | 

“Pardon!” quoth the captive. ‘Pardon for all the 
evil he has done me, forsooth!” 

“Nay then, he would be friends with thee as of 
old.” 

“‘ Aye, when he hath need of me; else I might have ~ 
lain here long before he bethought him of our old friend- 
ship. Well, this lord of yours knows the condition on 
which I am, as | have ever been, willing to make friends 
with him: that Charlot be delivered, bound hand and 
foot, to my will. Wuthout this will I not don breastplate 
nor draw sword in his cause.” | a 
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| “Good Ogier, forget thy vengeance and ask some 
other thing!’’ besought the duke. 

“You have my answer,” said Ogier sternly. “I will 
have my demand, or spend the rest of my days in prison.” 
7 With this reply Duke Naymes went back to Charle- 
- magne, who, when he heard it, wept for grief, crying: 

** Alas! what sins have I done that I should be the 
slave of my vassal, and must deliver my son to his mercy? 
Which of you has the heart to counsel me to such a 
sacrifice ”” 

*‘ Better, sire, that one man die than thousands,” said 
the duke. 

All the others murmured assent, while Charlot him- 
self knelt before the emperor, entreating him no longer 
to deny Ogier’s wish. 

“Tt is through my fault that all these evils have be- 
fallen; let me, then, suffer, and let France be safe. My 
father, had young Baldwin—woe on the day that I slew 
_ him !—been your son, you would have felt and done like ~ 
his father; yet he was a noble boy, and I am unworthy to 
yee 

«Thou, too, against me?” cried Charlemagne, em- 
bracing his favourite son; then, turning away to hide the 
sorrow that unmanned him, he bade Naymes tell the cap- 
tive that his demand should be granted. 

Once more the old duke hastened to the prison, the 
doors of which were soon flung open, and forth came 
Ogier amid a crowd pressing forward to see and welcome 
him with as much reverence as if he had been a saint. 
In those seven years his hair had grown white, and his 
beard reached his girdle; but his limbs were stout and 
his looks comely as ever, and the old fire shone in his 
eye as he stepped forth, looking proudly around him. 

“My horse! my arms!”’ he cried, stretching himself 
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for gladness to feel the fresh air once more on his brow. 
“Not an hour shall pass ere I seek this haughty foe.” 

They fetched his armour from the vault where it had 
been lying. All battered and rusty as it was, he buckled 
it on, and fastened to his side the good sword that had 
served him in so many a fight. Then there was led to 
him the emperor's best charger, but he bade them take 
it away, and asked where was his own trusty steed, Broif- 
fort, for on no other would he ride to battle. 

Where was Broiffort? Most of the bystanders de- 
clared that he must be dead, and if so, Ogier declared 
that he would rather go against the Saracens on foot than 
trust any strange steed. Then a priest came forward, 
telling how the archbishop had given Brouitort to a com- 
pany of masons who were building the cathedral; he 
himself that very day had seen the good horse dragging 
great blocks of marble in a cart. Ogier’s brow grew 
dark when he heard to what base employment the noble 
beast had been set for those long years. 

Men ran in haste and brought Broiffort from the cart 
in which he was found drawing a double load of lime and 
stone. Thin and ill-groomed was he, his sides galled by 
the shafts, and his tail shorn to the stump, but as soon as 
he heard his old master’s voice he snorted and neighed 
for joy, and pawed the ground and tossed his head in the 
air like a true warhorse. And Ogiet’s heart was ready 
to burst, as he brushed the dust from his bare flanks, and 
picked a mouldy straw from his nostrils, saying: 

‘ Broiffort, faithful friend, our enemies have had their 
will of us both for seven years. But bear me to-day as 
thou hast borne me many a day, and no man shall again 
put fetters and burdens upon us.” 

For answer, the good horse stiffened his neck, and 
you would have said that his eye spoke back, bidding the 
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knight fear not that he would fail him. A golden bit 


was put into his mouth, and his sides were covered with 
a rich housing; then wonderful was it to see how he 
pranced and bounded when he felt Ogier on his back. 
The gates were thrown open, the people shouted, and 
man and horse went forth in right warlike guise to the 
encounter that awaited them. 


Vv 


All within the city, great and small, thronged the 
walls to see Ogier ride down into the valley and approach 
the Saracen emir’s pavilion of boughs. Bruhier, weary of . 
showing himself before the gates to repeat his challenge, 
was lying asleep when his squire woke him to say that 
a knight who bore a red eagle on a black shield was 
coming forth to do battle with him. Still did he not stir 
till he heard the clang of the knight’s lance striking his 
shield that hung by the door of the pavilion. Then he 
called for his helmet, and went out to see who this might 
be that durst accept his challenge. He was taller by a 
head than Ogier, and his mighty limbs were encased in 
rich mail. 

“Ho, Christian, com’st thou alone?” said he, scorn- 
fully surveying Ogier’s rusty armour. ‘T'was not worth 
while to wake me for this; I need ten such knights to 
measure myself with since Ogier the Dane is dead.” 

“Get to horse, and we shall see if you can measure 
yourself with Ogier or another.” 

‘So thou thinkest to overthrow me, and to gain the 
prize with which Charlemagne rewards _ his champions,” 
quoth the Saracen, laughing loudly. ‘ Well, better for 
thee to die by the hand of a man like me than to starve 
to death in prison like the good Ogier.” 
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“Enough! I did not come here to spend words on — . 


thee, but blows!” cried Ogier impatiently. 
A magnificent black es courser was now brought 


to ahs on which he sprang without touching the — 
stirrup, and snatched his lance from the hands of his — 


squire. Then, wheeling about to take ground, both 
knights made ready for the encounter. 


Broiffort gathered all his strength for the charge, but 


at the first shock the good horse dropped dead, though 


he had borne his master so well that Bruhier also was 


dismounted. ‘Since the death of Baldwin, Ogier had not 


felt such a pang as when he saw that his old steed would 
never rise again; but it was neither place nor time for 
orief. ae 

“‘] will have thy horse for mine!” he cried, and the 
two knights sprang up and fell upon each other with their 
swords. 

It was terrible to see how they hacked and hewed, 


and how splinters and sparks of fire flew from their — 


armour. Lhe Saracen was the stronger man, but Ogier 


showed himself the more skilful of fence; sant thus they e 


fought, as 1t seemed to the anxious spectators, for hours, 
and neither could gain the advantage. At last, exhausted 
by their efforts, they agreed to a short truce. 


Now came a contest of courtesy between them: each — 


unlaced the other’s helmet, and offered his aid to bind 
up his enemy’s wounds. When the emir threw his vast 
bulk on the ground, Ogier, perceiving him to lie uneasily, 
fetched a great stone and put it beneath his head for a 
pillow. Bruhier, on his part, desired the Dane to make 
use of a sovereign cordial which he carried at his saddle 


bow, but Ogier replied that he would have nothing of his 


till he had won it of him with steel. 
Having thus rested a time, they stood up and went 


+ 
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to it again. And still Ogier fought so well that his 


_ adversary was astonished, and, lowering his sword, asked: 

“Who art thou, knight of the red eagle!. By Ma- 
homet, I had thought there was none of Charlemagne’s 
knights, save Ogier, that could have so long withstood 
me.” 

“J am Ogier the Dane, and never more shalt thou 
boast thyself over the Christian knights.” 
| “ Ogier!” cried the emir, and a chill ran to his heart 
-as he recalled the prediction of his astrologer. ‘Men 
said you were dead in prison; but if you are truly that 
good knight, it were better for you to serve a more grate- 
ful prince. Come! abjure your faith, and follow the 
standard of the Prophet. I will not only grant you your 
life, but my sister in marriage, and you shall lack no 
honours or rewards, such as you have well deserved.” 

“Nay, abjure you, or prepare for death, since you 
have tempted Ogier to treason and blasphemy.” 

Once more their swords crossed, and now Bruhier no 
longer doubted that he had to do with none but Ogier, 
that knight by whose hand, as he believed, he was fated 
to fall. In desperation, as he felt his strength failing 
him, he threw down his sword and rushed wildly on, 
brandishing a great brazen mace, and trying to overwhelm 
the Dane with his heavy shield. But Ogier stepped back; 
then his keen blade clove the shield in two, and what was 
the joy of the French to see the Saracen’s weapon forced 
from his hand and his huge body brought tottering to the 
ground! 

“Ogier, spare me!” he cried, embracing the victor’s 
knees. “J will abjure my faith, I will receive baptism 
and become thy brother in arms—only grant me my life, 

The Christian champion, suspecting no disloyalty, 
sheathed his sword, threw down his shield, and bid 
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Bruhier rise. But no sooner was the wily Saracen on his _ 


feet than he raised up the great stone on which he had 
rested his head, and heaved it at Ogier, who, for the 
moment, was looking away, and would have been crushed 


to death if a cry of warning from the city walls had not 4 


reached his ears just in time. He sprang aside, and drew 
his sword quick as lightning. It was in vain for Bruhier 
now to beseech mercy. ‘The bright steel flashed in the 
air, and was buried to its hilt in the false emir’s heart. 

At this sight loud shouts arose on either side, of 


triumph and thankfulness among the followers of Che: | 


magne, but of horror and despair among the Saracens, 
who, panic-stricken by the fall of their leader, broke up 
their camp in confusion, and fled so hastily that when the 


sun set not one of them was to be seen. Ogier stayed 


only to take the spoils of the foe, then, mounting Bru- 
hier’s black steed, with one sorrowful look at poor 


Broiffort’s stiffening limbs he rode back to the gate of 


the. city, 

A great crowd ran out to meet and welcome him, and 
Charlemagne himself held the stirrup as the knight dis- 
mounted amid a din of acclamations. The emperor’s 
heart was divided between fear and joy—joy that he had 
been delivered from the enemy, and fear for his darling 
son, whom he must now put at the disposal of Baldwin’s 
avenger. 

“‘ Charlemagne, on the faith of a prince, I denny the 
fulfilment of your promise. I have slain Bruhier; give 
me Charlot!” 


In vain the emperor sought delay; in vain he offered 


cities, provinces, kingdoms, in ransom for his son’s life. 
Ocier appealed to his nobles that the bargain which they 
had witnessed might not be broken. 
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Bound and disarmed, the miserable Charlot was led — 
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OGIER STOOD WITH HIS BLADE HELD ON HIGH 
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forward. He fell at Ogier’s feet, all pale and trembling, 
silently praying that heaven would soften his heart, and 
loudly beseeching him to have pity. 

“Pardon my offence, or at least doom me to exile 
Mm place of death. 1 il leave France, and wili never 
return to it so long as thou livest. All my possessions 
shall be thine, as all I would freely give that Baldwin 
might be hive this day.” 

But Ogier did not answer him a word.. With his left 
hand grasping the craven wretch’s hair, in his right he 
raised the great sword, red with Bruhier’s blood, above 
his head. Charlemagne uttered a cry of agony, and 
turned away, hiding his face in his mantle, that he might 
not see the fatal blow. Every other look was _fixed 
on Ogier, who stood with his blade held on high for a 
minute, during which his victim tasted the bitterness of 
death a hundred times. 
= .A crowd of mingled thoughts rushed through the 
mind of the knight as in a vision he saw all the brave 
men who had fallen in this quarrel, and his eyes swam 
with tears; next arose before him the fair face of young 
Baldwin bathed in blood, and his heart swelled with fierce 
rage; then, lo! it seemed that the boy took the form of 
an angel, stretching out his hands towards him with a 
gentle smile as if to stay the swordstroke, and pleading 
like a messenger from heaven for mercy and forgiveness. 

Suddenly he hurled down his sword, and let Charlot 
sink to the earth, fainting with terror. 

p “Sire,” he cried, ““you know now what it costs a 
father to lose his son! I give you back yours! Ah, 
would to God he could give me back mine!” 

Oh, Ogier, generous as brave!” exclaimed Charle- 
magne, falling on his neck with tears of gratitude, “how 
shall I pay all the debt I owe thee, and how canst thou 
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pardon me for all the wrong that my house has done to’ 
thiner”’ 

" Nay, thank not me, but Him who hath given me 
grace to bridle my heart and to reverence the sorrow of 
thy grey hairs,” said Ogier, embracing the emperor with 
a kiss of peace. | 

Thus were they reconciled before all the peers and 
paladins of the Christian army. But never again did 
Ogier ride by the side of Charlemagne. He turned his 
back on France, and spent the rest of his life wale 


in the Holy Wee 
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RONCESVALLES 


I 


SEVEN years had the great Charles warred in Spain, and 
never could the Saracens stand before the onset of his 
peers. No castle, no walled city, withstood him save 
Saragossa, where the King Marsilius still held out, but 
daily trembled to look for the Christian banners borne 
against his last stronghold. In this plight he called a 
council of his chiefs; and with one voice they urged him 
to send gifts and hostages to the invincible Frank, praying 
that he should depart from the land on good terms of 
peace. There seemed no help but in submission, so the 
proud Moor chose Blancandrin, wisest and bravest of his 
councillors, to head an embassy to the emperor’s camp. 
There Charles sat at ease, like a conqueror who 
had naught to dread; and round him his peers played 
chess or draughts, or the young lords exercised them- 
selves at feats of arms, when the Saracen envoys came 
riding on mules, with olive branches: waved aloft as sign 
of their mission. 
_ In their train were camels and cars loaded with golden 
_besants, also bears, lions, and other wild beasts brought in 
chains as offerings to the great king. The French knights 
_crowdea around in wonder as the strangers made their way 
to Charles’s throne, before which Blancandrin alighted with 
lowly obeisance, and thus spoke his errand : 


“Great emperor of the Franks, my lord Marsilius 
133 
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greets ae with these oifts, praying thee to io his: 


land in peace. So thou wilt depart beyond the mountains, _ 


_he pledges himself to follow to thy court at Aix and 


there to receive the Christian faith, since heaven fights 


against the Crescent. ‘Thereafter he will hold his king- 


dom as vassal of France.”’ 


‘He speaks fair and well,” answered Charles; od 


ordering courteous entertainment for the messengers, he 


called his peers and barons ee of whom he asked: 
‘“ Does he speak truer” 


Trust him. not): quoth Roland, ever tre a 


word as in deed. “ Seven years we have fought him and 
found him false as dastard. It is vengeance and not peace 


for which so much kindly blood still cries from eee : 


ground. es 


Charles sat silent wie stroking his white beard as 


he looked from one to snethe of the lordss but none 


made haste to speak, till Ganilon rose, frowning askance 


at the stepson he had never loved. 


“Listen not, sire, to rash braggarts,’’ was his counsel. 


““ Since the king offers to be baptized and to do homage, 
what more have we to gain 1n courting death. It would 
be a sin not to have done with this long war; so every 


wise man must think with me.” 
The eldest and sagest of the peers murmured assent; 


and Charles bowed his head. 


“Peace let it be, since peace is. begged!” he declarer: 
“Whom, then, of you all shall I send back to treat with — 


the SaracenP”’ 


“Me, if you will,” offered Roland. “ I would fain ~ 


beard that proud MiooE in his: hall, “since ever he shuns - 


my sword in battle.” : 
“Nay!” cried Oliver with a vais “ We know thee 


too hot for quarrel to be fit messenger of peace.” 
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“Toath am I,” said Charles, “that any of my peers 
should risk his head in a lion’s den. But choose amongst 
yourselves who best can do my errand to Marsilius.” 

“Choose my stepsire Ganilon, since he is so prudent 
and such a lover of peace!”’ cried Rolend mockinely. 

mere is the man!” agreed all the peers; and for 
shame’s sake Ganilon durst not say them nay; yet it 
was with no goodwill he undertook the perilous mission. 
“Tf heaven grant me to come:back safe, I will pay thee 
for this,” he muttered to his stepson. 

“With the king’s will I am ready to go in thy 
place,’ answered Roland lightly, and laughed in his 
scowling face. 

m@. Give me the message, sire. Since go I must there 
shall be no delay!’ Ganilon spoke with bold looks, but 
it was with inward grudge that he made ready for the 
journey; and the peers took leave of him as one they 
might never see again. 

Charles gave him letters to Marsilius, aoe his staff 
and glove as tokens; but in taking the eee Ganilon 
let it drop, in which men saw an ill omen of his errand. 
Then he set out for Saragossa with Blancandrin; and on 
the way the wily Saracen spoke thus: 

What a marvellous king this of thine, that wars with 
so many nations and is never tired of victory! Yet me- 
thinks his dukes and counts do him great wrong in coun- 
selling him to endless strife.” 

_ “For that,” quoth Ganilon, “his nephew Roland is 
alone to blame, whose pride daily seeks death. Were he 
to find it we should all have peace.” 

“So it were well!” said Blancandrin, and more they 
said to each other as they rode towards Saragossa. 

Ganilon had good cause to fear when he gave the 


Moorish king the letter that let him know he must 
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yield up half his kingdom or else be taken in chains to. 
Aix and there put to a villainous death. The proud 
Moor, red with rage, caught up a dart to throw at the 
messenger, who clapped his hand to his sword-hilt. But 
the Saracen chiefs restrained their king; and Blancandrin — 2 
whispered in his ear, bidding him listen to the Frank, — 

who had that to say tae were well for him to hear. Sot % 
Marsilius mastered his wrath, and took Ganilon aside to. : 
ask how he might have peace. 

“ Never while his nephew lives, Roland, to whom he : 
will give half the kingdom. ice he and his friend — 
Oliver dead, Charles ana have no more lust for con-— 
quest ;° and thus might we all live ‘at ease.’ 

“ Good sir,” said Marsilius, “ how might I rid me of | 
this Roland ?” 4 

“Do this and thou shalt do well. Make peace now — 
with Charles, that he may lead his host back into France. — 
So proud is Roland that he must be the last to leave 
Spain. He and Oliver will command the rearguard; 
then, as they go slow and wearied through the pass of 
Roncesvalles, let thousands of thy men fall on them from 
an ambush. With him Charles will lose his right arm, 
and, his nephew dead, there will be none to spur him into 
war. 

At this counsel the king was full glad, and threw his 
arms round Ganilon with a kiss. .He gave him gold 
and jewels from his treasury, and spake him fair words; 
and so was made a secret pact between them to betray 


Roland to his death. 
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Back came Ganilon to the.camp of Charles, bringing 
fresh offerings of tribute and this message : 
“You may: trust, sire, the great king. Not a month 
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will pass before he follows you into France, to do you 
homage and hold from you the kingdom of Spain.” 

“Tis good,” said the emperor. ‘‘ Thou hast done thy 

“mission right well.” 
_ He gave command, and through the camp a thousand 
trumpets sounded the news that the war was at an end. 
With joy the warriors broke up their camp and made 
haste to load the beasts of burden, eager to set out for 
sweet France they had not seen for seven long years. 
Proudly the emperor mounted his horse to lead them 
homewards with their rich spoil. But ere they marched 
away he spoke to the peers. 

‘Which of you shall I name to command the rear, 
and guard the army as it threads the narrow passes of the 
mountains ?”’ 
| “* Roland, my stepson, is the man,” quoth the treacher- 
ous Ganilon. ‘ You have no leader so brave.” 

_ “None, forsooth!” said the emperor. ‘ With thee, 
nephew, I leave the flower of my chivalry, sure that our 
passage will thus be made safe.” 

Sire, since you appoint me to this task,” said Roland, 
“be sure that you will lose neither palfrey nor sumpter 
mule but it shall be paid dear by my sword.” 

“TY will stay with thee!” cried Oliver, and so said 
all the peers; and it was the best of the French knights 
that shared with Roland his perilous post of honour. 

They, then, held back on Spanish ground to guard 
the mouth of the pass, while the rest of the host rode 
away through dark valleys and grey crests and chill 
gorges, where the eagle and. the vulture dwelt alone 
upon cloudy peaks. But now, so loud was the tramp- 
ling and the clatter of their march, it might be heard for 
leagues around; and for once the gloomy rocks were 
gay with fluttering pennons and shining armour. A 
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hard road and a long they took; ad every heart beat | | 
high in hope to see ne native lane in which they had 7 
left lordly home and loving wife and child. And when © 
at last from the topmost ridge their eyes looked once — 
more down on fair France, there was none but filled 
with tears of joy. Only Charles wore a look of care, 
when he thought of his nephew and all the gallant | 
knights that might never see France again. 

Slowly, far in the rear, came that brave band, turning — 
ever backward to watch for the foe, then warily advancing 
from point to point, where the vulture and the eagle 
hung over their way, marked by dead horses and aban- 
doned baggage; but for a time they saw no sign of living 
man. They knew not how Marsilius, with thousands of 
his warriors, went stealing on before them by secret paths, — 
nor how twelve of his fiercest chiefs had vowed to slay 
Roland before they should return to Saragossa; least of 
all did true knights deem that they had been sold by a 
traitor. 

All day they marched and all night, till at dawn they 
entered the narrow gorge of Roncesvalles. When it was 
full daylight, Oliver rode up a hill to spy around, before, 
behind, and either side. And well might he rub his eyes, 
for they fell upon dark woods that under the beams of 
the rising sun began to glitter with arms; and the rocky 
slopes, no longer silent, now echoed the neighing and 
tramp of horses. A moment he stood amazed; then a 
moment more showed him the banners of the foe, and 
hotly he spurred back to let Roland know what a multi-_ 
tude of Saracens was closing upon them, through whom 
they must fight their way to France. 

“Heaven grant it!”’ cried Roland, his face lit with 
the flush of battle. 

«They are twenty to one, and by treason do they 
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take us at odds in this narrow pass. Sound thy horn, 
my brother, that Charles may hear from afar and turn 
Back to our aid.” 

So said Oliver, and so said the rest of the peers; but 
Roland answered proudly: 

“Nay, that were shame on us. It shall not be told 
in France that we called for aid against all the might 
Marsilius can bring. The more they come, the more shall 
fall before us; and if it be our time to die, men will say 
that ours were the swords of noble knights.” 

“Ganilon hath sold us to the Moor,” murmured one © 
and another. 
_ © Then dear shall he buy his bargain!” vowed Roland, 
and his eyes shone like a lion’s or a tiger’s on its prey. 

For by now the Saracens came to open view, topping 
ridge after ridge as they moved down from their ambush 
to shut the Frenchmen within a hedge of steel. Quickly 
and keenly the knights looked to their harness and their 
arms. For a moment they knelt on the ground, while 
Archbishop Turpin, upraised upon a hillock, stretched his 
arms over them in absolution and benediction; and for 
penance he enjoined them to strike stoutly upon the shields 
of the Saracens. Then, mounting their horses, they 
spurred on with the warcry of ‘* Montjoye!” 

Never had the mountain pass resounded to such a 
swelling cry and such a din of arms. ‘Terrible was the 
shock of the encounter. Many a horse and man went 
down; many a lance was splintered; many a helm was 
cloven; many a bright pennon trailed in the dust. Three 
times the French knights drove their enemies before them 
like chaff; but always came upon them a fresh crowd of 
dark-skinned warriors; and these fearless champions were 
overborne among so many. One by one they fell upon 
heaps of slain, while the rest still battled on with hacked 
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swords and the broken truncheons of their spears. Roland, 
ever foremost, did prodigies of valour; Oliver bore him- 
self bravely at his side; and the good Archbishop Turpin 
too, struck many a doughty blow. But for one they slew, 
ten Saracens rose as from the ground; and long ere 
they had won through the pass no more than threescoré 
of the Christian knights still fought on, wounded and 
weary. 
“Yield, Frenchmen! since ye are betrayed into out 
hands by one who should have fought beside you. Ill 
has your king done in leaving you to perish among the 
mountains ; but now shall he lose his right arm and the 
flower of his knights.” 

So boasted the chief that led on the Saracen warriors; 
but before his boasts were ended Roland clove him to the 
chine. 

“Moor, you have lied!”” was his word. “ Yielding 
we know not; and at the worst our king will avenge 
us twenty for one.’ And to Oliver he said: “Iam fain 
now to sound my horn that Charles may hear across the 
mountains.” | 
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“So I bade you do when you scorned my bidding,” | | 


answered Oliver hotly. ‘ Now it is too late, and you 
have undone us all by your rash pride. True courage 
is not folly like thine. Out upon thee, Roland, who has 
lost to the king the best of his peers!” 


“This from thee!” cried Roland. ‘No other man — 


alive durst thus rebuke me.” 


When the good archbishop heard their voices loud in 


quarrel, he spurred between these two, bidding them save 
their breath for the enemy. 


“Yet sound the horn,” was his counsel, “that Charles. 
may hear and turn back; and if he come not in time to 
save our lives, he will save our bodies from dogs and_ 
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vultures, and bear us to be buried in Christian soil, with 
honour and mourning among our own.” 

~ ©You say well,” answered Roland, putting the ivory 
horn to his lips. “1 sound *not for succour, but for ven- 
geance |” 

He blew once, and the blast rang loud and clear over 
the mountains, bringing the Saracen onset to a stand in 
dismay. He blew twice, and the eagles flew screaming 
fom their nests as if driven before a storm wind. A 
third time he blew, and louder yet, till the veins of his 
temples burst and blood gushed out from his mouth to 
mingle with the gore that besmeared all his armour. 
Then he fainted and fell from his horse; but he knew 
that Charles must have heard, were he ever so far on the 
way. | 

Far across the mountains, leagues and leagues ahead, 
the king’s anxious ears caught that sound, and all the 
French host knew that it was Roland's horn. 

“Never would he blow thus but in battle,” said 
Charles. 

“Nay,” said the traitor Ganilon, “he is but hunting 
the hare, or he sounds it in jest and play. Let us halt 

not, with France already in sight!” 
But others of the peers shook their heads, and the 
wise Duke Naymes told the king: 
; “Roland is in distress. He who would deny it 
deceives you, sire. Let us turn back to succour our 
brethren. Hark again!” 
Again came the sound, like a cry of distress. 

“ Such a blast is not blown but for hunting of men!” 
i cried Charles, ill at ease, for he had dreamt an evil 
dream, and it misgave him that all was not well. Still 
the false Ganilon counselled to pay no heed; but when 
his king looked him in the face, the traitor’s eyes fell, 
CES 
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and angrily the peers murmured that there had been : 
treason. | | 

“If so, the traitor shall dearly pay it!” cried Charles, © 
and gave Ganilon prisoner ‘to the kitchen servants who ~ 
followed in his train, till it should be shown if he were — 
felon knight or no. 

A third time rang out Roland’s horn, louder and — 
clearer, and for answer Charles bid all the trumpets of 
his army sound together, in sign that he heard and 
heeded. Forthwith he gave order to return, and through 
the gloomy ravines, and over the rapid torrents the host 
spurred back towards Spain, praying that they might yet 
be in time to succour Roland in his need. 


Il 


Roland rose from his swoon and looked around him 
to see the blood-stained ground strewn with the bodies 
' of his comrades; but for every French knight there lay 
ten of the foe. | 

<‘ Alas, brothers-in-arms,’ he wept over them, "33 
die by my fault, and I shall die of grief for you if now 
I meet not death!” 

It was no time for tears. Again the Saracens came 
on, and again the little band faced them so hotly that 
they drew back as before. But what availed such bravery 
against a host that flowed like the waves of the sea! 
Those who durst not press forward assailed the Christians 
with slings and arrows from overhead, or rolled down 
huge rocks to crush them in the narrow pass. At last 
but three comrades stood upright: Roland, Oliver, and_ 
Archbishop Turpin, who had fought like a warrior that — 
day. When the Moors saw so few to withstand them, 
and these so sore .wounded, there rushed on amain a 
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troop blacker and fiercer than any that had yet charged; 
and once more they closed in mortal strife. 

“Roland, help me!” cried Oliver faintly, as he felt 

himself hurt to death. 
Roland rushed to his side and drove away like flies 
the Saracens that beset them; then, reeling on his saddle 
and blinded by blood, Oliver struck wildly around him, 
so that he clove through Roland’s helm and unwittingly 
gave him a deadly wound. 

Pw nat dost: thou,» Oliver?” exclaimed: he, 9 ‘Fam 
Roland, who loves thee; and thou hast stricken me to 
Meath. 

oom. murmured Oliver, 1 hear thy: voice, but 
[ see thee not! God forgive me, and Roland pardon 
me if I have done him harm.” 

With this he fell from his horse, Roland leaping 
down to hold him in his arms. 

“‘ Many a year we have been together; and now thou 
art dead, I care not to live!” was his farewell; but 
Oliver spoke no more. 

Roland dragged himself into the shadow of a lonely 
pine tree, where his own good steed Veillantif was writh- 
ing in its death throes, and near him the archbishop lay 
bleeding out his life. Once more he looked around on 
the corpses of his friends, and at that sight he wept 
bitter tears mingled with blood. 

“ Mea culpa!” he cried; then with his last breath 
Archbishop Turpin gave him absolution, before crossing 
his own hands on breast as he turned his dim eyes to 
heaven. 

Once more Roland sounded his horn till it burst; 
but now across the hills it was echoed back by a thousand 
clarions. When he knew himself not forsaken by his 


king, with a smile he laid his head upon his horse as 
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on a pillow. Beside him fell from his weak hand the 
sword Durandal, that had spilt so much Saracen blood, © 


and never had it failed him till now. 


As he lay thus to die, there crept up to him a bold ~ 





Saracen, who would have carried off the good sword — 
as a trophy, had not Roland opened his eyes. He raised 
himself, and with the horn, which his hand still grasped, — 
dealt the fellow such a blow as broke helmet and skull; © 


and the ivory horn, too, was broken in fragments. 


Never, he vowed, should Durandal, with holy relics — 
set in its hilt, be wielded by enemy hand. He gathered — 
his last strength; he stood upon his feet; he reared — 
himself upright, and with both hands swung the sword ~ 


to dash it on a mass of brown rock at his back. But 


the steel did not splinter; it was the rock that burst = 
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in twain; and there to this day men show the breach — 


cleft by Roland’s last blow. 

With that he fell dead over his -horse> underaass 
drooping pine tree, his face turned to the foeman’s land. 
Thus Charles the king found him when he rode up 
at the head of the army, hastening in vain. 

‘Roland! Oliver! Turpin!” he cried, and called on 
all his peers by name; but there was no voice to answer 
save the croak of the vulture and the scream of the eagle. 


Wherever he looked, he saw not a rood nor a yard of © 
ground but it was hidden beneath the corpses of French- — 


men and of Saracen, ten for one. 


Bitter was the grief of Charles at such a woeful sight, 
and terrible his wrath. Bidding Duke Naymes stay to 


watch the battlefield, that no wild beast or robber should 
touch the slain, he sounded his trumpets once again and 
set on in pursuit of the Saracens, flying before the first 
flutter of his banners. Men tell how that day a miracle 


was wrought through the king’s prayers, for the sun stood. 
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still over mountain and valley, while the French host 
smote the enemy all along their craven flight; and those 
that fell not by sword or spear were driven into the Ebro 
to be drowned. 


IV 


The great Charles stayed in Spain but long enough 
to destroy the walls of Saragossa, and to slay Marsilius 
with every Moor that refused to be baptized and to do 
homage. ‘Then he came back to the battlefield gilded 
by the blood of his peers, and there he made woeful 
moan, loudest and bitterest for his nephew Roland. 

“ Ah, best of kinsmen,”’ he cried, ‘“‘ I shall have no 
good day in my life now thou art dead! ‘The Saxons, 
the Huns, the Romans will rebel once more, and all those 
nations conquered for me by thy sword. Would I had 
died before I brought back such heavy news to France!” 

With solemn chant and prayer he bid bury the bodies 
where they lay. But those of Roland, Oliver, and the 
good Archbishop ‘Turpin he had embalmed in spices and 
wine, and wrapt in white cereclothes, that he might carry 
them over the mountains to be laid under marble tombs 
in their own land. 

Through France marched the sorrowful convoy, and 
the emperor never halted till he saw his palace at Aix. 
Here first came to meet him the fair Lady Alda, she to 
whom Roland had plighted his troth; and when she met 
naught but silent and downcast looks, her first word 
was: 

“ Where is Roland, my lover Where have you left 
Oliver, my brother?” 
Charles bowed his head, and awhile could not answer 


* 
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her for tears. Then he took her by the hand to say 
gently: 


“Dear maiden, you ask after the dead. Roland can © 


never be thine, since God hath taken him; but in his 
place I will give thee my son Louis, the heir to my 
kingdom.” 

“How can I live to wed another if Roland be in 
heaven!” she cried, and fell lifeless at the king’s feet, 
to lie with her lover in the grave. 

When the dead were nobly buried, one deed re- 
mained to do. The traitor Ganilon must be brought 
to trial before the king and his peers. He did not ee 
his guilt, but would have brazened it out. 

“IT served the king no less than my stepson Roland, 


but ever he hated me. He had me sent on a pene | 


mission; then I saved myself by my wit, and I did by 
Roland as he would have done by me. That was ven- 
geance but no treason.’ 

With black looks the pike and the peers heard his 
plea, for it had come to be known how he sold Roland 
to the Moor. None stood by him but his own kinsmen, 
among whom he chose out Pinabel as the doughtiest 
knight, and on his body he demanded the ordeal by 
combat. 

“ Methinks that few will care to give me the lie!” 


ee 


quoth Pinabel, as he threw down his gauntlet; and in © 


sooth, now that Roland and Oliver were gone, it was 
hard to find another champion bold enough to risk him- 
self against such a one. 

Knights and barons sat silent, none daring to accept 
the challenge, so that Ganilon seemed like to go free 
for want of a respondent, till who but Thierry of Anjou, 
pone: ot the ‘peers: Pane forward to snatch up the 
glove, crying: 
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“Since no better offers himself, for Roland’s sake 
and the king’s honour I take on me to prove Ganilon 
false vassal and felon knight!” 

So it was to be. The champions, having prayed and 
confessed themselves and given great gifts to holy shrines, 
rode into the lists arrayed in their choicest armour, before 
the court of Charles. 

Lords and all ladies pitied Thierry, so slender and 
graceful that they feared to see him borne down by the 
huge bulk of his adversary. None prayed for Pinabel 
but Ganilon, whose wicked heart misgave him, for all 
that he had such a defender. 

“Heaven speed the right !”’ 
signal to engage. 

And so it happed, for at the first shock the young 
knight’s lance bore Pinabel from his saddle, and he lay 
like a fallen tower in the dust, never more to strike 
stroke or to speak word of defiance. 

Thus heaven had given judgment; and now none 
could gainsay the guilt of that accused felon. Forthwith 
Ganilon was torn in pieces by four wild horses, and all 
the kinsmen were hanged who had pledged themselves 
for his cause. So perished the traitor, leaving a name 
ever hateful among men, who remember Roland as the 
trustiest and bravest warrior of the great Charles. 


cried Charles, giving the 
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A Curistran knight had lost his way in the glades of a 
Syrian forest. For three days he wandered at a venture 
without meeting any man, and finding no food but berries 
and wild honey. On the third day the blows of an axe 
guided him to a clearing, where he saw a tall figure, half- 
naked, but almost covered with grizzled hair. So un- 
couth seemed he, and so sturdily he swung his axe, that 
the knight’s first thought was to rein in his steed and lay 
hand to his sword. For a time they looked hard upon 
each other; then suddenly the wild man flung down his 
axe, and rushed forward to throw himself on his knees, 
exclaiming: 

‘Sir Huon of Bordeaux, my good lord!” 

‘Who art thour” cried the knight, amazed to hear 


himself called by name, and his native tongue in this ~ 


land. | 

“Who but Geraume, brother of the Mayor of Bor- 
deaux!”’ | 

“The most faithful vassal of my father’s house! But 
how comes a Christian here?” 


“Years ago, fighting by your good father’s side, I 
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was made slave to the Saracens, who in vain sought to — 


turn me from my own faith, till after many sufferings 
148 ; 
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at their hands I broke my chains and escaped to the 
wilderness. Here I have since lived as a hermit, little 
hoping ever again to see a kindly face. But say, my lord, 
what brings a knight of France so far from home?” 

mes that were a long tale for a hungry mouth,” said 
Huon; whereon Geraume led him to his hut hard by, 
and set before him such poor fare as he had to offer. 

When refreshed, the knight told at length how he had 
fallen under the displeasure of Charlemagne, his sovereign 
lord. In defence of his own brother he had slain Charlot, 
the king’s spiteful son. In vain he knelt at the father’s 
knees, imploring pardon for a chance blow in a quarrel 
forced upon him. When Charlot’s body was brought in, 
Charlemagne grew so furious that he would have slain 
Huon forthwith, had not the twelve peers joined to de- 
nounce his injustice. In the end the angry king was 
moved to spare his life, but only on condition of his 
undertaking a desperate enterprise. He must go alone 
to the city of Babylon, where reigned the Emir Gaudisse, 
from whom Charlemagne had already demanded homage 
by fifteen messengers, one after another, but not one of 
them had come back. There, sword in hand, he must 
haughtily call on the emir to pay tribute, and, as proof 
of obedience, take from him certain tokens, without 
which Huon durst not return to France. 

“You are sending him to his death!” the peers had 
cried with one voice; and Charlot’s wrathful father did 
not say them nay. 

Learning thus on what a perilous errand the knight 
was bound, Geraume asked no better than to accompany 
him as guide and squire; and Huon gladly consented, 
since the country was as strange to him as its speech. 
Two ways led to Babylon, the old man told him: the 
one, safe and easy, making a year’s journey; the other 
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much shorter, but full of perils. The bold knight did 


not hesitate to choose the latter, though Geraume warned 


him that it led at once through an enchanted forest, haunt — 


ye 
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of Oberon, the fairy king, who had power to turn them 


both into monstrous beasts. 

“His enchantments have no power over me,” quoth 
Huon, “for I come newly from Rome, armed with the 
blessing of the Holy Father.” 

They set out, then, and at nightfall found the forest 
growing thicker and darker about them, where strange 


| shapes of beasts and birds flitted across their way. A 


storm of wind and thunder broke out, roaring through 


the fearsome shades, lit up by flashes of lightning. All 


at once Huon’s horse ‘started aside, rearing in terror, as- 


there glided forth an unearthly figure, a young child in q 


stature, but wrinkled and grey with age, magnificently 
attired in a jewelled robe that shone like daylight, and 
round his neck was hung an ivory horn. 

“The saints defend us! ’Tis Oberon!” whispered 
Geraume, and seized his master’s bridle to drag him 


back; but Huon, making the sign of the cross, looked 


steadfastly on the fairy prince. 

“ Nay, Sir Huon of Bordeaux, fear me not,” spoke 
the dwarf in mild and benevolent tones, as if reading his 
thoughts. 


“Thou knowest me, then ?”’ 


‘ And wish thee well! In me see one that, unknown © 


to thee, has watched over thy welfare from the cradle. 
Now am I here to aid thee in the perilous enterprise on 
which thou art bound. Trust me; dismount; and my 
goodwill shall be proved.” 

For a moment the knight hesitated; then he leaped 
from his steed. Oberon waved his wand. Instantly the 
darkness became dazzling light, and with the sound of 
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entrancing music there sprang up around them, like 
vapour, such a magnificent palace as no king in Chris- 
tendom could boast. One moment Sir Huon stood on 
the ground damp with rain, where the storm wind roared 
above his head among dripping branches, the next he 
found himself in a lofty hall, where the walls were of 
glittering crystal and the pillars of gold, and the roof 
was starred with gems of every hue. On a carpet of 
blooming flowers stood a table loaded with sumptuous 
dishes, at the head of which Oberon sat on a golden 
throne. The knight’s horse was led away, as if by 
spirits of the air; unseen hands held before him a 
jewelled basin of perfumed water; the same invisible 
attendants relieved him of his armour, throwing around 
him a robe of embroidered silk. Then, before he had 
fully recovered from his amazement, the enchanter mo- 
tioned him to a seat by his side, and the invisible hands 
served them with meat and drink. The guest at that 
banquet had only to form a wish, then it seemed that 
a spirit stood beside him who knew and obeyed his 
slightest thought. Oberon did not eat, but while Huon 
satisfied his appetite, he pledged him in a cup of wine, 
and spoke thus: 

“| have vowed friendship and protection to thy 
house; nothing that concerns them is hid from me. I 
know the purpose of this journey and the charge laid 
upon thee. For slaying the king’s son in a chance fray, 
a good knight is doomed to do penance after strange 
fashion. He must ride alone to the palace of Gaudisse, 
the Emir of Babylon, and present himself in the hall 
while the Emir shall be sitting quietly at meat among his 
vassals and friends. Before speaking a word, he must 
cut off the head of whomever he finds sitting at the 
Eimir’s right hand, must then kiss his fair daughter 
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Esclarmonde thrice, and must take from Gaudisse a — 
handful of his beard and four of his great teeth. Having — 
further made the emir swear to be tributary to the ~ 
crown of France, he is to return with these trophies, — 
or expect no pelea but a shameful death. Say I not ; 
truly, and art not thou this luckless knight ?” 

“Marvellous sage, it is even as thou hast said!” 
replied Huon. “All this am I bound to do, who would 
liefer die by Saracen swords than on the gallows!” 

“Hear not, Huon, thou shalt not die, if thou ar 
worthy son of my friend thy father, and wilt but accept 
my aid and obey my directions.” 

“* Noble Oberon, I will obey thee in all things,” vowed 
Huon, as with a benignant smile the enchanter placed in 
his hands a crystal goblet and an ivory horn. - 

“Take these gifts, and learn their value. The goblet | 
will, at the wish of any good man, fill with meat or drink; 
while in the hands of the treacherous and base it remains 
for ever empty. When assailed by numbers, let this horn _ 
be thy defence. Sound it softly if the danger be slight, — 
and watch what befalls; but in utmost need blow loudly, — 
and I myself will appear with all the host of fairyland. 
Yet, remember, these charms serve only him whose heart 
is true and his honour pure; no summons from the coward 
or the liar will reach my ear.’ 

““ May I never prove unworthy of. te protection !” 

“ Beware, also, of rashness. I foresee too surely that 
the. hot blood of youth will carry thee into perils where 
my aid may be of no avail. Above all, take heed to shun ~ 
the tower of Angoulafre, the ruthless giant of whom all — 
these countries are in dread. His enchantments are even 
stronger than mine, and he can be slain only by him ~ 
who wears a coat of magic mail stolen from me years 
ago.” 
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| “© Show me the way to that tower!” was Huon’s eager 
| reply. 

“Said I not well? ‘Thy imprudence 1s too strong for 
good counsel.” } 

“Nay, friendly enchanter, the imprudence 1s thine, to 
let me know this danger that may be sought and over- 
come. If I am EeGiped to leave my epee in the tower 
of Angoulafre, so be it; but it shall never be said that 
Huon heard of a perilous achievement and passed it by.” 

“Thy task is already a full hard one,’ said Oberon, 
and sighed to think of the misfortunes that might yet lie 
before this gallant knight. 

But now the morning began to break, when at the 
first beam of the rising sun the enchanted sal vanished 
away like a dream, and Huon found himself again in the 
heart of the forest. The fairy prince  icied him to 
the verge of it, and gave directions as to the way he must 
now follow. Snare earnestly repeating his injunctions, 
_he took leave of him with all good wishes. 


II 


For several days the bold knight and his squire tra- 
velled over a barren desert, where they might have starved 
but for the magic goblet that never failed to fill in Huon’s 
hands, furnishing them with whatever meat or drink they 
desired ; while they met no enemy on whom to test the 
virtue of Oberon’s horn. | 

At last they came upon a richer country, where the 
road led them to a Saracen city named Tormont. At 
the gate, Geraume begged his master not to enter it; 
and when the knight laughed his fear to scorn, he added: 

“Know that the lord of this stronghold is no other 
than thine own uncle.” 
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“ My uncle—lord among the Saracens!” exclaimed 
Huon in astonishment. 


“Even so, to the shame and sorrow of all his kin. 


Carried away captive by pirates, Sir Eudes, thy father’s — 


brother, was sold to the Emir. of Babylon; then to save 
his life, he denied the Cross and changed his faith. Thus 
he gained that master’s favour, who married him to his 
own niece and made him ruler of this city. Now he 
hates the Christians, so that he hangs or imprisons all 
who fall into his hands.” 

“It is my duty to visit so heartless a renegade!”’ 
declared Huon. “ Before one of Is own blood. he 
cannot but blush for the cowardice that made him deny 


his father’s faith.” 
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“ Alas! you know him not. Hardened by debauchery 4 


and power, he is past repentance, and will answer such 
reproaches by a cruel death.” 

But Huon was not to be moved from his purpose. 
He entered the city and took lodging at an inn, where 


he called together all the poor to entertain them by meat | 


and drink out of his magic cup. The news of such 
liberality soon came to the ears of Eudes, and he sent 
to summon the knight to his palace. 


That renegade’s surprise was not less than his dis- _ 


pleasure to find in this stranger his own nephew. Yet 
he feigned to meet him with joy, while secretly plotting 
to rid himself of so unwelcome a visitor. Huon, for his 
part, burned with indignation to see Eudes wearing a 

reen turban crowned by a crescent of gems. It was all 
he could do to bridle his tongue, awaiting a favourable 
moment for denouncing the uncle’s apostasy. But he, as 
if divining the nephew’s mind, cunningly avoided being 
alone with him. ‘The whole morning they spent among 


the train of courtiers and attendants in examining the 
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palace and its gardens, till the hour of dinner sounded 
and the sultan gave Huon his hand to lead him to the 
hall. Now the young man could no longer restrain his 
impatience. 

On, my uncle!’ he whispered in his ‘ear; .”.oh, 
prince, brother of my father, in what a hateful disguise 
have I the grief and shame to find thee!” 

Eudes secretly gnashed his teeth; but he pretended 
to be moved by this reproach; he gently pressed his 
kinsman’s hand, and replied in the same tone: 

‘Silence for the present, dear nephew! ‘To-morrow 
morning | will explain all.” 

Huon, deceived by his uncle’s air, calmed himself 
and sat down by his side with a lighter heart. The 
muftis, the cadis, and the other officers of the court took 
their places; there were also some dervishes present, 
upon whom our knight, as a Christian, looked with 
misgiving and some degree of awe. As for Geraume, 
he remained without, and kept a watchful eye on what 
was doing in the palace. He began to suspect treachery, 
and his suspicions were increased when he saw armed 
men mustering about the hall. But before he could 
warn his master, what he dreaded had already come 

about. 

At first Huon addressed himself to do honour to the 
feast, eating with the appetite of youth and a good con- 
science. All kinds of rich meats were served to him, 
but, according to the law of the Prophet, no wine ap- 
peared on the table. So, after a time, he drew from his 
bosom the magic goblet, which, at his wish, was at once 
filled with red and sparkling wine. At this sight the 
Saracens frowned and stroked their beards, but, feigning 
not to observe these signs of displeasure, he courteously 


handed the cup to Eudes, saying: 
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% Dest uncle, pledge me in this ecblen lt 4sexcel, 
fent wine of your own native province, and will remind © 
you of your mother’s milk.” . 

Eudes often drank the juice of the grape in secret, 
though before others he made pretence of abhorring it. 
Not for long had he tasted the good wine for which his 
birthplace was famed; the very name of it made his 
mouth water; surely for once he might transgress the 
law: so, forgetting what watchful eyes were upon him, he 
stretched out his hand towards the crystal goblet 1n which 
the liquor glowed like a heap of rubies. He felt a thrill 
of delight as he already thought to taste the delicious 
flavour, when lo! the cup was empty at his lips, the con- 
tents disappearing as if by enchantment. Huon could not 
restrain a laugh at his confusion and disappointment, yet he 
drew back from the uncle whose falsity was thus revealed. 

“‘Insolent!” cried Eudes, as soon as surprise allowed 
him to speak. ‘Do you dare to mock me in the midst 
of my court? Ho! without there!” 

And he hurled the goblet at Huon, who, catching 
it in his hand, replied by tearing the sultan’s jewelled 
turban from his head, and flinging it on the floor. The 


cadis, agas, dervishes, and muftis rose from the table, 
uttering cries of horror at this insult. At the same 


moment the doors of the hall were flung open on every 
side, and a crowd of soldiers and eunuchs, armed to the 
teeth, rushed 1n, running upon the young knight in such 
haste that the foremost of them tripped and fell in a 
struggling heap before him. 


This gave Huon a moment’s respite. He stepped 


back while his assailants were picking themselves up, and 
did not even take the trouble to draw his sword, but 


brought out the tvory horn of Oberon, on which he- 
began to blow gently. Immediately the effects were 
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Seen. At the first soft and melodious notes every 
Saracen stood upright, then fell a-trembling in all his 
limbs, and, as the sound continued, had, willy-nilly, to 
break into a dance. ‘The music of the horn was heard 
over all the palace, and each note thrilled through every 
limb. The dervishes whirled themselves into the middle 
of the hall; the eunuchs gambolled like kids; their 
weapons dropped from the hands of the soldiers, stagger- 
ing as if they were drunk; the grave muftis and cadis 
flung their turbans on the floor, and spun round among 
the crowd; even their lord himself, after stamping and 
wriggling in a vain effort to keep his dignity, was forced 
to. caper with the rest; and soon all the assembly was one 
wild reel. 

' Standing at the head of the hall, Huon blew faster 
and faster, and the dancers were hurried round and round 
with more and more vehemence. Leaping, tumbling, 
tottering, skipping, tripping over their long garments, 
panting, perspiring, clinging to chairs and tables for 
support, dashing their heads against the walls, kicking 
their slippers up to the ceiling, raging, crying, entreat- 
‘ing, struggling, they whirled on, and kept up the dance 
tll they could neither stand nor speak, but still their 
limbs must jerk like a child’s toy, of which the enchanter 
did not cease to pull the string. At last Huon had pity 
on this wretched rout. He suddenly took the horn from 
his lips, then in one moment every Saracen fell flat on 
the ground, breathless and .exhausted. 

Seeing that they were no longer able to do him 
harm, the knight made his way through the piles of help- 
less bodies, and sought out the inn, where his prudent 
squire was already saddling their horses for’ immediate 
departure. | 


4 


& 
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Ill 


Before one of the Saracens had recovered strength 
to move hand or foot, Huon and Geraume left the city 
and took the road to Babylon. Again they journeyed 
on without meeting any hindrance, till they arrived upon 
a plain in the midst of which a huge tower reared itself, 
losing its battlements in the clouds. 

“It is the tower of Angoulafre!” cried Huon. 

** Do not approach it!” Sige Geraume, not so eager 
for adventures as his master. ‘Call to mind the warn- 
ings of Oberon. Back, if you love your life!” 

But the knight aie al not to hear his squire’s Advice 
He was determined at any cost to visit this appallingly 
mysterious tower. As they drew nearer, they perceived — 
that the wall was pierced here and there with deep win- 
dows that resembled human eyes, but through which no 
human being could be seen. All without and within was 


_ dark, silent, and threatening. Round the whole pile ran 


a wide, deep ditch, crossed by a drawbridge but three feet 


\ wide, leading to a gate even narrower. The gate was 
, defended by two tall brazen statues, that whirled round 
‘long flails of the same metal, like the arms of a windmill; 


so broad were these flails and so rapid was their motion, 
that not even a bird could pass between them without 


being crushed to pieces. 


The more he saw of this fearsome place, the more 
Geraume urged his master to hold back from it. But 
Huon was only tempted on by these desperate obstacles. 
At a little distance from the tower he dismounted, bade 
his companion remain with the horses, and advanced 
alone and on foot towards the entrance, where hung a 
great basin of brass, as large as a shield. He struck it 
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with the hilt of his sword, and the brass gave forth a 
deep, dreadful clang, echoed throughout the tower. 

“Now we shall see who lives here,” said Huon to 
himself; and a sorrowful cry made him turn his eyes 
upwards to the loophole above the gate, through which 
he caught a glimpse of the face of a young and Dean ful 
lady. “Before a minute had passed, the whirling arms of 
the statues suddenly ceased their motion, ind the lady 
appeared at the wicket. 

“Rash man, what do you here?” she cried, all pale 
and shuddering, as Huon ran lightly across the drav- 
Bridge.“ Yon are but hastening upon your death. 

z Nay; what harm can await me in the abode of such 
a fair one?” said Huon‘eallantly. 

“ Alas,” replied she, casting looks of compassion upon 
him, “it is not me ye have to fear, but the cruel tyrant 
that holds me as his prisoner !”” 

“The giant Angoulafre?” 

“No other. At this moment, happily for you, he 
sleeps. Had he awakened, you were surely lost! When 
I heard the noise you made, I gave you up for lost; then, 
perceiving the cross which adorns your shield, I judged 
_ that you must be a Christian knight, and would save your 
life if I could. Now you are warned; oh, fly while there 
is yet time!”’ 

“Noble and beautiful damsel, [ have not come here 
to fly. And now that I have seen you, and know you to 
be the captive of this monster, | am more than ever eager 
to combat him for your deliverance. But tell me, lady, 
before I seek the giant, who are you, and how came you 
into his power?” 

“Ah! the tale of my misfortunes is soon told. My 
name is Sibille. I came with my noble father, Guerin 
of Guienne, on a pilgrimage to the Holy ae then, 
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returning, would have sailed to France, where a good — 


knight, nephew of Ogier the Dane, waited to make me 
his wife. But a furious tempest threw us upon this hate- 
ful coast; Angoulafre discovered and attacked us; my 
father and all his knights were slain, and I became his 
prisoner. For three years have I pined in this house 





of horror, and now for the first time I hear my native — 


tongue and see the face of a countryman.” 


“Nay, fair Sibille, of a kinsman! Know that I am 


Huon of Bordeaux, Ne eldest son of your father’s bro- 

ther, and (here ace your cousin, and doubly bound to 

deliver you from this wicked giant. Lead me to him 

forthwith, and let me deal with the robber of ladies!” 
“But ah! he is strong and fierce and——”’ 


“Say no more. Am I not one of the peers of 


Prancet 
Sibille, scarcely able to suppress her exclamations of 
joy, no lene: delayed to admit this welcome kinsman; 


and, walking on tiptoe, led the way to the chamber from — 


which the monster’s snoring could be heard all over the 
tower. 

There he lay on his back, a hideous form, seventeen 
feet long, with such a fierce countenance as even in sleep 
would have made most men shudder. Huon stood over 
him and raised his sword; his first impulse was to bury 
it to the hilt in the giant’s throat.. But he bethought 
him that he was a knight, and must in no case attack 
an enemy who could not defend himself. Moreover, he 


fortunately remembered that this monster could not be : 


slain except by the man wearing that enchanted coat of 
mail of which Oberon had spoken; and, while Angoulafre 
still slept heavily, the knight and his cousin séarched: 
it throughout the tower. It was soon discovered in 


a cedar coffer that stood in one of the next apartments. 


Sy: 
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Huon seized it, put it on, and was rejoiced to find that 
it fitted him marvellously well. : 

“Now, fair cousin,” he said gaily, “ excuse me if 
I leave you here for a little. I am going to awake 
Angoulafre, and put him to the death he deserves.” 

- But it was no easy task to rouse the giant from his 
nap. Not till Huon had shaken him, and struck him, 
and shouted in his ear, and tweaked his nose, did he 
begin to move, and slowly raised his head, gaping and 
rubbing his bloodshot eyes. Then, as he caught sight of 
this unexpected visitor, he stared wildly, with a bellow 
that shook all the walls, and sent Sibille, anxiously watch- 
ing without, to her knees. : 

- “ Puny creature, what madness has brought you here 
to your death? Miserable wretch, tell me your name 
before I crush you with one blow, and you be never 
‘more heard of on earth!” 

‘Odious monster, my name is Huon of Bordeaux, 
and I am come to punish you for all your evil deeds. 
Arm, and prepare for the combat.” ? 
_ Angoulafre might well be astonished at this bold 
language. He regarded the knight with attention, and 
was still more astonished to see him encased in the magic 
coat of mail. | 
7 “By Mahomet,” he said, “it was generous of you 
‘not to have slain me in my sleep, as you might well 
have done. Come, I pardon you; it would cost me too 
much trouble to take your life. Only give up that armour, 
and on this condition I will let you go free and unharmed.” 
“Nay, give you up this tower, and the princess 
whom you hold captive in it, and follow me to the 
‘court of the Emir of Babylon, where I have a certain 
errand to do; on these conditions will I spare your life.” 
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The giant laughed loudly, making a gesture of scorn. : 


“Fool, if I let you go, you could not come at the © 
Emir of Babylon without my aid. He is my vassal, and — 
this golden ring betokens the respect due to me by him © 
and all his. Four gates guard his palace, each of which — 
will fly open at the sight of my ring. Without it you — 
cannot hope to pass. At the first gate they would cut — 
off your right hand, at the second your left, at the third 
one of your feet, at the fourth another, and when thus | 
you reached the hall it would be but a moment before 
your head were shorn from your shoulders. Be wise, 
then; take this ring, and return my armour.” 

“Ring, and armour, and all that you have is already 
mine,’ quoth the bold Huon. ‘“ We but waste our ~ 
time; arm, and let me slay thee without more to-do.” | 

Seeing that he could by no persuasion win back from 
Huon the enchanted mail, Angoulafre withdrew to pre- 
pare for the combat. In a short time he getutmeas 
covered from head to foot with massive armour, and 
wielding a huge scythe in both his brawny hands. : 

“JT am ready to fight if you are ready to die!” he 
roared, brandishing this terrific weapon over Huon’s 


head. | 

“Took to thyself,’ replied Huon, deftly escaping 
the blow. | 

The scythe, swung with all the giant’s strength, 
struck against a pillar, and sank into it to the depth of 
three feet. Angoulafre made desperate efforts to draw 
it out; but before he could succeed, Huon rushed for- 
ward and cut off both his hands at the wrists. The 
giant, uttering a hideous howl of pain, turned to fly. 
He hurled himself into the chamber where the pale 
Sibille was trembling for the result of this combat, but, 
missing his footing, fell headlong, and his huge bulk 
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rolled at her feet. She screamed out; but Huon was 
close at his heels; one good blow of the keen sword 
ended the cruel monster’s life, and the cousins threw 
themselves into each other's arms. 

~ When Huon had drawn the giant’s ring from his 
finger, they hastened to leave this gloomy abode, and 
Geraume rejoiced to see his master come back satec £0 
him the knight confided the care of Sibille, directing him 
to take her to the nearest seaport and put her on board 
a ship bound for France, while he himself was achieving 
his enterprise. So they parted with all good wishes, and 
Huon pursued his journey alone with the ring of Angou- 
lafre, the enchanted coat of mail, the wonderful goblet 
and horn, and his own good sword to be his guide. 


IV 


A few days more brought Huon in sight of the rich 
and beautiful city of Babylon, where upon a high hill 
rose the marble palace of Gaudisse, the emir, or admiral 
of that country. Glad to arrive at the end of this long 
journey, Huon left his horse at the foot of the hill, to 
climb impatiently up its steep side, wondering whether 
Gaudisse would easily comply with the requests he had 
to make, and if his daughter Esclarmonde were indeed 
of such surpassing beauty as fame reported her. 

As a loud flourish of trumpets announced that the 
emir and his guests were sitting down to dinner, Huon 
presented himself at the outermost gate of the palace, 
and demanded admission. ‘That same hour Oberon was 
dining in fairyland, when suddenly he rose and uttered 
a cry of pain. 

“ Alas!” cried the enchanter; “the brave knight whom 
I loved so well is at this moment perjuring himself basely, 
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and thus deprives me of both the power and the wili to 
succour him.” 

It was too true. Huon had just been asked by the 
guard whether he belonged to their religion, this day 
being a high festival among the Saracens, in which none 
might fale part who were not faithful followers of the 
Prophet. The knight had thoughtlessly answered “ Yea”, 
and was at once allowed to enter without further question. 
But he no sooner found himself within the precincts of 
the palace, than his conscience began to smite him for 
having thus spoken a falsehood and denied his faith. He 
peel. have given much to be able to recall the words, 
but it was now too late. He could only determine not 
again to be guilty of the like weakness. And when he 
had advanced as far as the second gate, which was closed 
and guarded like the first, he drew his sword and called 
out at the eon of his voice: 

“Open! I command ye to open to a Christian 
knight!”’ : 

The guards sprang to theirarms. The barrier bristled 
with spears and sword-points, and in another moment a 
cloud of darts would have been hurled upon this rash 
intruder. But the captain of the guard caught sight of 
the giant’s ring upon the stranger’s hand, and called 
out: | 
“Forbear! Know ye not the ring of Angoulafre, to 
whom our lord owes tribute and homage?” 

Instantly the weapons were laweres the sate was 
flung open, and as the knight passed through, looking 
sternly around him, the guards fell upon their knees, 
and the captain, bowing low, conducted him across a 
courtyard to the third barrier that must be passed. 

Here Huon bethought him of again trying the effect 
of the giant’s ring. 
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“Behold,” he cried, “the sign before which you must 
tremble and fall at my feet!” 

Again the effect was magical. At this gate, as also 
at the fourth, he was received with every mark of pro- 
found respect. Then, crossing the last court, Huon made 
his way into the great hall where the banquet was being 
served, and found himself face to face with the person- 
ages upon whom he was to perform his strange mission, 

At the head of the board sat the stately emir in 
all his pomp. On his right was the King ol Fiircanig: 
a cruel tyrant, of whom all the neighbouring lands stood 
in dread. On the left of Gaudisse was his daughter 
Esclarmonde, the most beautiful princess of the East, 
her fair face pale and her bright eyes red with weeping. 
Sore against her will she had just been betrothed to this 
hateful king, and in honour of the betrothal was gathered 
a brilliant assembly of warriors and chiefs, both of Babylon 
and Hircania, who filled the hall, placed according to 
their rank. The King of Hircania was rising to kiss his 
destined bride at the moment when Huon entered; but 
now every eye turned upon the knight, as, with open 
visor and naked sword, he marched up the hall amid 
such a silence of amazement that no sound could be 
heard but the trampling of his mailed feet and the 

clattering of his scabbard. 

_ The attendants shrank right and left out of his way, 
‘and, thus unopposed, Huon reached the emir’s seat. 
Then, before a word was spoken, he swung his sword, 
with one mighty blow to hew off the head of the King 
of Hircania, and it rolled at the emir’s feet. Esclar- 
- monde uttered a cry. The feasters sprang up in con- 
‘fusion. Gaudisse, all bespattered by the blood of his 
guest, and speechless from surprise, gazed openmouthed 
on the audacious stranger. What was his amazement 
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to see him calmly walk up to the princess, wyho, half- 
terrified, half-rejoiced at the fate of her unwelcome 
suitor, stood as if spellbound and did not’ shrink while 
the handsome knight stooped and saluted her coral lips 
once, twice, thrice, before all the bewildered beholders! 
With the last kiss her father found words to express his 
feelings. | 

" Madman,” he cried. “ Who are you; whence 
come you, and what would you here?” 

Huon did not concern himself to reply till he had 
courteously bowed to the blushing lady. Then he turned 
to the emir, and said in a clear voice that could be heard 
in the farthest corner of the hall: = | 

“My name is Huon of Bordeaux, and I am sent 
hither by Charles, the great king, to do as I have done; 
and, furthermore, to have from thee a handful of thy 
beard and four of thy strongest teeth, as tokens of the 
tribute owed him. Be pleased to do me this favour 
without delay.”’ 

‘This to my face!”’ bellowed Gaudisse, stamping, and 
choking, and glowing. like a live coal. “ My friend! My 
beard! My daughter! My teeth! Am I alive to hear 
such things! Impossible! Outrageous! Irreverence! 
Audacity! Madness! Never! Ho, my guards, my 
slaves, my vassals . | | 

Suddenly the emir checked himself as Huon raised 
his hand, and displayed the ring of Angoulafre. 

‘The ring of my sovereign lord, to whom I owe 
homage and tribute! Stranger, | am bound to hear 
the man that bears this token. But, speak the truth, 
how came you by it, and where last saw you the mighty 
Angoulafre?”’ 

The knight had too well repented of one falsehood to 


tell another. 
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“Emir, thy sovereign lord is no longer to be feared 
veven by such as thou! This arm has ended his wicked 
life. Think no more of him, but prepare to obey the 
commands of my king!” 

“ Angoulafre dead!’ exclaimed the emir, and now 
cared not to restrain his wrath. -‘‘ Then, robber and 
murderer and insolent fool, prepare to meet thy death. 
My beard and teeth, forsooth! What next? Cowards, 
how long will ye suffer him to insult your prince. Seize 
Him! Bind him! Of with his head! Tear him in 
pieces !”” | 

At the first word out leaped the scimitars of the 
Saracens, and a score of warriors rushed furiously upon 
the dauntless knight. He stepped back quickly and 
loudly blew his horn, looking round in confident ex- 
pectation. But, alas! the charm was broken. The 
offended enchanter did not regard the summons, and 
the knight must defend himself alone. The hall rang 
with the clash of weapons, and above all rose the furious 
voice of Gaudisse, bidding his men take the intruder dead 
or alive. The fair Esclarmonde clasped her hands and 
wept to see the fray. The indignation she should have 
felt against her father’s enemy was lost in regard for this 
daring youth; and despite of filial duty she could not but 
wish for his escape. 

But wishes were in vain, when one stood against so 
many. Huon’s shield was covered with darts; his sword 
was forced from his hand; the Saracens rushed in and 
threw themselves upon him. He was seized, dragged 
away, loaded with chains, and hurled into the emir’s 
darkest and deepest dungeon, with the assurance that 
he might expect no better fate than to be flayed alive. 
Exhausted from loss of blood, he lay insensible on 
‘the cold stones; and when at last he came to himself 
(E 162 ) G 
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his condition was most pitiable. He coulc jpscarcely 
move for pain; the emir’s dreadful threats rang in his 
ears; in all that country he had no friend to Spe a 
word or shed a tear for him; and, worst of all, it was 
by his own fault that he had come into such miskorna ae 
Bitterly he reproached himself for the falsehood by which 
he had forfeited the favour of Oberon, but for which he 


might now have been reigning a victor where he pined 
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in fetters, and might have sought the hand of that beauti- 
ful princess ews charms tee at first sight made such an ~ 


impression on his heart. 


All night long he was tormented by these sad reflec- — 


tions, and the day brought no ray of light to his gloomy 


prison. He began to feel the want of food; his magic — 


goblet as well as his horn had been torn from him in 


the struggle, and no one had come near him since he — 
entered the dungeon. Was it the intention of his enemies — 
to reduce his strength by starvation before bringing him — 
to the torture, that they might have the satisfaction of 


seeing a ene Bs knight fe with unmanly weakness ? 


A burning thirst also distressed him. Thus he passed 


that day in anguish of mind and body, thinking SOrrow- 


fully of fair France and the gallant comrades in arms he 
should never see more. ‘The death of Charlot was indeed 
avenged, and his unjust king might well be satisfied. 


At last, towards eee: he heard footsteps without, — 
The bolts were drawn back; the key grated in the door 


of the dungeon. The knight summoned all his fortitude, 
and prepared to meet his executioners. The door opened 
softly to let pass a veiled figure bearing in one hand a 


lamp and in the other a basket. Huon strove to rise, but | 
could not for the weight of his fetters. The ue ad- | 
vanced slowly towards him; the veil was drawn back, the - 


lamp raised, and he saw the pitiful face of Esclarmonde, _ 
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When some weeks had gone by, a stranger arrive 
at the court of Babylon, who spoke the language of the 
country well, and made believe to be heir of one of the 
ereat eats of the? East.” <.Such-a guest the emir re- 
ceived with open arms, hoping to find in him a husband 
for his daughter to ae the place of the King of Hircania. 
A great feast was held in his honour, and, as they sat at 
dinner, the stranger spoke of the death ia Anooulafre, with 
which all the country rang, and asked aN news of the 
Christian knight who had slain him. 

—©That knight will do no more murders,” said Gau- 
‘disse grimly. ‘Long ere this he has starved in my 
dungeons.” 

_ “ead!” exclaimed the stranger in such tones that 
-Esclarmonde eagerly fixed her eyes upon him and caught 
‘a meaning in his words that her father perceived not. 

“‘ Aye, dead, and too soon to get all his deserts,’’ said 
emir. ‘Know you not how that madman came here, 
-and how he fared?” 

The stranger was not unaware of Esclarmonde’s 
glances, and as her father told his tale at full length, 
he, as if thoughtlessly, drew aside his robe and let her 
see a rosary that hung beneath this disguise. At the 
sight of it she started and blushed, a he knew he 
‘had not been deceived. 

When the Emir had ended his story and gone to 
sleep, the stranger sought private speech of the princess, 
then, as soon as they were alone, he fell on his knees, 
crying: “Lady, tell me the truth, for you can and 


will, I am come to seek out my dear master, Sir 
pluon of Bordeaux.” 
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“You are his faithful squire, Geraume, ef whom 
he has so often spoken to me?” 

“J am no other. But say, does he live? Is he in 
healthr Where. may I see him?” | 

“‘ Follow me,” replied the princess, and led the way to 
a dungeon below the palace. She drew back the bolts, 
and in another moment the knight and his squire were 
embracing each other with mutual joy. 

Soon now Huon’s tale was told, while Esclarmonde 
stood by, the darkness hiding how her cheeks glowed 
as she heard him speak of her part in his deliverance. 
His courage, as well as his misfortunes, had so moved 
her heart that she could not rest for chines of his 
unhappy lot. Overcoming all scruples, she persuaded 
his jailer to let her visit the prisoner and supply him 
with food. The more she saw of this knight, the more 
she was grateful to have been delivered from the hateful 
King of Hircania. Deserted by the enchanter, Huon 
now found himself succoured by the powerful magic 
of love. She secretly restored to him his goblet and 
ivory horn; and when her father ordered the captive 
to be led forth to the most cruel death that could be 
devised, she bribed the jailer to say that he was already 
dead of hunger, and in proof to exhibit the emaciated 
body of a prisoner who had really died that very 
day. 

The emir, wrathful to see his vengeance thus escape 
him, had the jailer executed forthwith, and tried to 
gratify his hatred by inflicting all imaginable tortures 
on the senseless corpse believed to be that of his enemy. 
Esclarmonde shuddered at the horrors from which she 
had preserved Huon, who became dearer to her day 


by day. 
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She gsked nothing .better than to be allowed to 
fly with her lover to his native land, abandoning gladly 
for his sake her friends, her rank, and her religion. 

With the aid of Geraume, they now began to concert 
measures for escape. It soon seemed that there was need 
of haste, for the approach was announced of the giant 
Agrapard, King of Nubia and brother of Angoulatre, 
who, the emir understood, was coming to seek his 
daughter’s hand. Esclarmonde grew pale at the thought, 
but Gaudisse exulted in the prospect of such a match, 
and forthwith began to look coldly on Geraume. lve 
without exciting suspicion, took his leave and hurried 
to the seacoast, where it was agreed that he should have 
a vessel in readiness, while Huon and Esclarmonde 
watched for the first favourable moment of escape. 

But as Agrapard drew nearer the city it appeared that 
he had come intent on far other thoughts than those of 
love. He sent a herald before him to reproach Gaudisse 
with having lost a single day in avenging his brother's 
death, and to defy him to mortal combat, or to demand a 
tribute which would exhaust his revenues. 

The emir was in despair; vainly through all his host 
he sought a warrior bold enough to accept the challenge 
of this terrible giant; and, when there seemed to be no 
hope for him but in submission, he shed tears of rage 
before his daughter, who seized the moment to make 
him regret the loss of the vanquisher of Angoulafre. 

.e hh. cricd the emir, ~ b.let him starve to’ death, 
and now it repents me to have lost such a champion! 
He alone could save me from this monster. Willingly 
would I give half my state to bring him to life.” 

“Learn,” said Esclarmonde joyfully, “that he of 


whom you speak is not dead.’ 
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“Not dead? But no—l saw his core Po yout 


mock me, child?’’ 


“It was the corpse of another. The brave knighs, 
Huon, ts still alive, and, if you are willing, will maintain 
your cause against the giant.’ 


Byes ea 
Boonsd eer 


Gaudisse was aston ieee but this was not a time to 
ask questions. He desired that Huon should be sent — 
for, and was surprised to find him as stout and vigor-— 
ous as the day on which he was thrown into chains. This q 


must be explained when the present danger was overpast; 
in the meantime he welcomed the knight and declared 
what was required of him. 


“The brother of the “giant. whom you slew so 


doughtily is under our elle s, full of threats and fury. 


As you conquered Angoulafre, so must you conquer. 


Agrapard. Go forth, brave youth, and if you rid me 


of this foe I promise to give you my daughter and to 
obey the wishes of your king.” 
Huon replied by demanding his armour. It was 


brought forth to him all rusty and battered, and his” 
sword notched with many a blow. Right glad was he 


to find himself again harnessed like a warrior. They 


brought him the best horse in the emir’s stables, and 


after taking a tender leave of Esclarmonde, and assur- 
ing her pike that there need now be no fear of the 
giant, he mounted and rode forth to dety Agrapard 
without the walls. 


The combat was long and desperate. For hours 
Esclarmonde’s heart was torn with .anxiety, and the 
emir remained trembling in the middle of his army, till 
a great shouting announced the victory of their cham-_ 
pion, and soon Huon appeared leading the humbled 


giant bound to his saddle and ead with blood. 


He brought him thus to the feet of the ou ae 
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on the terrace of the palace, and after he had lovingly 
“embraced his lady he turned to her father and said, 
‘while Agrapard was being dragged to the dungeon he 
himself had lately quitted: 7 
“ Behold, I have kept my promise. Now it 1s for 
‘thee to perform thine.” | 
“My promise?” answered the wily Saracen. “ What 
promise? Thou art still alive: what ask ye more?” 
| “Emir, the commands of my king are still unful- 
filled. Make haste to give me your teeth and beard; 
and, moreover, you must renounce your faith.” 

— “ Dog of a Christian, I would perish a thousand times 
rather than consent to such insolent demands. Now will 
JT load thee with ten times heavier chains, from which this 
time none shall set thee free.”’ 

: Esclarmonde screamed and clung to her father’s 
knees’, begging for mercy, till she swooned away from 
terror. Huon ran to support her with the cry: 
“Ungrateful wretch, as well threaten the winds! 
- ] grant you one moment to obey me, or else fear my 
wrath.” 

— “Seize him! Slay him! Away with them both to 
the dungeon!” replied Gaudisse, waving his scimitar 
and shouting to his men; but he held back, not caring 
to measure himself with the knight that came from prov- 
ing his strength upon Agrapard. 

The guards rushed forward. Huon smiled and 
drew forth his horn. Rightly he judged that now the 
-enchanter must be appeased by his repentance and his 
sufferings. He gave one blast so loud that all the walls 
of the palace quivered, and lo! 1n a moment Oberon was 
by his side, and the ground shook with the trampling of 
invisible horses and the tread of marching men. 

a The emir’s soldiers could not stand against such a 
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foe. As they paused and looked round, to ask each other 
whence came these martial sounds with which the air was 
filled, the host of fairyland fell upon them. The dwarf 
waved his enchanting wand and their arms were struck 
from their hands; their leaders were seized and dragged 
away before their eyes; horses and men rolled in the 
dust; the blood flowed from the wounds of phantom 
steel; whole troops were laid low, as trees by a hurricane;. 
destruction swept through the ranks like a thunderbolt, 
and the terror-stricken Saracens turned to fly in wild con- 
fusion, without being able to see a single one of their 
assailants. : 

Gaudisse beheld this rout of his army with dismay; 
but what were his feelings when he found himself in the 
grasp of invisible hands, and loaded with the very chains 
he had ordered for Huon! Before he could beg for 
mercy, the irresistible hands had plucked the beard from 
his chin; he opened his mouth to roar in agony, and four 
of his largest teeth were torn from his jaws. 

Oberon gave the beard and the teeth to Huon. 
‘Take now these tokens,” he said, “and return to the 
King of France; salute him from me, and say that, 
through my aid and thine own stout heart, thou hast per- 
formed the task, and mayst well be forgiven. Take, too, 
this fair lady to be thy bride, and, so long as ye are loving 
and true, Oberon the Enchanter will be your friend.” 


Thus made master of Babylon, Huon bestowed it 
as a reward upon his faithful squire. Gaudisse and 
Agrapard he sent to be kept in prison in the tower of 
Angoulafre. He loaded the emir’s treasures upon 
camels, and set forth homewards, not forgetting to take 
with him the most precious treasure of all, the fair 
Fsclarmonde. Arriving at the seacoast, they embarked 
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in the ship which Geraume had provided, and, after many 
more perilous adventures, reached the city of Rome. 
There Esclarmonde was married to Huon; after which 
they repaired to France, and the knight, presenting the 
tokens of his success, was in due time restored to the 
king’s favour. So ends this ancient, honourable, famous, 


and delightful history of Huon of Bordeaux. 
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Garin, brother of William of Orange, had fallen captive 
to. the “Saracens: W hilé:: out hunting he was taken in 
an ambush and carried off to the enemy’s city, Luiserne _ 
by the sea. In vain he offered the Saracen chief as ran- 
som all his gold, all his horses, all his lands. = 

“ Thy freedom will I grant but for one price,” an- 
swered the grim chief. “ Let thy son Vivien be given 
up in the stead of his father!” 

“ Vivien is but seven years old! What would ye 
with a childr”’ 3 

‘“ His death, if it please me. The younger the victim, 
the sweeter my revenge for all the ill wrought me by ce | 
and thine.” 

News came to Garin’s wife, daughter of Duke 
Naymes, that her lord pined in a Saracen dungeon, sore 
wounded, and threatened with a cruel death unless Vivien 
were yielded as his ransom. Bitterly she wept, and loath 
was she to part with her darling. But the noble boy 
willingly offered himself to save his father; and his stern — 
uncle, William, declared this to be no more than the duty | 
of a good son. So, torn from his mother’s arms, Vivien — 
was sent to Luiserne that Garin might go free. : 

—“Ttis as if I had strangled him with my own hands!” — 
cried the unhappy father, when he saw his son in the © 
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power of so ruthless men; but soon they were dragged 


upart. 
« Vivien had shrunk from the first sight of those 


swarthy faces, yet he overcame his childish terror, and 
steeled himself as became his birth to bear what might be 
done to him. They bound his hands; they drageed him 
by the hair to be chained at a stake; and round it they 
heaped faggots and dry branches. 

“ Christian, thou shait die in torment!” exulted their 
chief, to whom the boy answered, looking him dauntlessly 
in the face: | | 
_ “Nay, I shall live, to be the avenger of my kinsman 
Roland !” 

~ At the name of Roland the Saracens cried out for 
rage, and they made haste to light the pile. But scarcely 
had it begun to crackle and glow when all other sounds 


‘were drowned in a din of alarm. A crew of pirates, 
landing at Luiserne, had burst upon the Saracens, taking 
them by surprise. The assailants came in time to dash 
‘out the fire before a hair of Vivien’s head had been 


singed. Thus they saved the boy from death but not 


from bondage, for they carried him across the sea with 


the rest of the booty made in that sudden raid. 


When, in a foreign city, they put up to sale their 


captives and other spoils, a good woman was so taken by 
-Vivien’s looks that she bought him for a hundred marks; 
then he sang for joy to be out of the hands of Saracens 
and pirates. And soon he found that he had gained a 
‘kind mistress. She was wife of a merchant named 
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Godfrey, who had gone on a long journey that kept him 
seven years from home. In his absence she had lost 


¥ cesre 
a son of Vivien’s age, and she soon grew so fond of the 


“young captive as to adopt him in that child’s place: 


> 


Nay, when her husband came home, she even presented 
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the boy to him as their own son. Godfrey was not less 
pleased to have such a handsome and sturdy heir, ands 
at once proposed to bring him up betimes to his ae asa 
a merchant. 

“Thou shalt go with me to fairs and markets, to sell 
corn and cloth, and pepper and cumin, It is the best life 
in the world! ; 

“1 should like better to be a knight,’’ quoth Vivien. 

“Tiel a poor business that, and little to be gained 
at it but getting knocked on the head, and dying out of 
the way of priest or sacrament! I will teach thee weights 
and measures, and the course of money-changing. Forth- 
with thou shalt be fitted out with warm clothes and big 
boots for our travelling.” 

“T would liefer have a horse and a sword,” laughed 
Vivien. 

“And what wouldst thou do with them ?”’ 

“Would I not hew the Saracens in pieces!”’ cried the 
boy; but his new father only laughed at him, promising 
to show him a safer way of getting on in the world. 

The first time this apprentice had any money of his 
own he spent it on a falcon, which his supposed father 
took for sheer waste. 

“No profit in idle birds that eat and kill!” the mer- 
chant instructed him. ‘“ You must learn, my boy, to 
lay out your money better if you. mean to be rich. I 
myself began with six farthings, and see what I am 
now!” 

But, to give Vivien another chance, he sent him to 
market with a hundred bright marks in his pouch. What 
did the lad buy with so much money? Nothing but a 
horse; and such a horse—a lean, stumbling, half-blind 
beast, belonging to a wounded squire, who was glad to 
get rid of this bag of skin and bones. At the sight of it 
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the merchant cried out, and louder still when he heard 
what it cost. 

“You might have had it for one-tenth of the price!” 
was what vexed him most. “The beast is not fit to 
carry its own provender. Had I spent my money so 
ill, I should be begging on the roads to-day !”’ 

Yet once more he trusted Vivien with charge of a 
booth at a fair. There the lad paid little heed to his 
instructions, and managed as ill as might be. He forgot 
the price of his goods; he sold everything for what was 
offered; he gave double measure and took half-price; but 
if anyone tried to rob him, he laid the fellow on the 
ground. Then the whole fair was in an uproar, and 
while Vivien was fighting with those who would have 
wronged him, the booth came to be plundered by slyer 
thieves. His gains were no more than bought a couple | 
of hounds, which he brought home as all he had to show 
for the day’s work. Chis time Godfrey was full wroth, 
and beat the boy sorely, crying: 

“My money! My money! What have you done 
with my goods? What can I do with these useless 
curs?” 

“Not useless,” sobbed Vivien; ‘they can catch hares 
for us.” 

That beating set him ready to run away; but his 
kind mistress soothed him and made his peace with her 
husband. The stripling grew up in their house, tall, 
strong, and winsome; and they loved him well, though 
every day Godfrey lamented that he would never learn to 
be a good merchant. 

But when Vivien came to years of manhood, the 
worthy man, who still took him for his own son, put him 
to one more trial of what he was fit for. He gathered 
a great train of horses, mules, and wagons, loaded with 
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merchandise, with hundreds of his servants to guard it, 
and in bree of this company he sent Vivien to Luiserne, | 
_ the city where he had been captured by pirates. : 
Promising to do his best with what was entrusted to 
him, Vivien set out gaily, glad to see the world and to 
have a chance of adventures. His high spirits pleased 
Godfrey’s men, who declared themselves ready to go 
anywhere under leadership of such a gallant youth, riding 
proudly like a king at the head of his army. | 
And before they reached Luiserne their road led 
them by the coast, where that pirate crew were landing to 
plunder after their wicked way. Vivien hid his men 
among the rocks, armed with sticks, stones, knives, and 
whatever came to hand. ‘Then, as the pirates lay heed® 
lessly at ease, feasting along the shore, he rushed upon 
them with his company to take them by surprise, killing 
or setting to flight the whole crew, and capturing their 
ship before they could push it off. 
The ship was loaded with gold and silver, which the 
young conqueror forthwith sent home to Godfrey; so 
that he, at the sight of such wealth, began to think his 
son no such useless idler after all. But on board also 
was found a store of arms and armour, in which Vivien 
equipped his men, hiding coats of mail under their cloaks 
and jerkins, and stowing swords, daggers, and axes among 
bales of goods. So they came to Luiserne, to be admitted 
within the walls as peaceful traders and brought before 
the Saracen lord of that city. 
“Who are ye?” he asked; “and what brings you 
here?” | | | 
“We come to pay the price of blood,” cried their 
leader. “I am Vivien, son of Garin the captive, whom 
ye would have burned at the stake, but I live to ae | 
Roland !”’ 
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© Out flashed sharp steel, and before the astonished 
Saracen could speak a word his head rolled at his feet. 
At once the rest of the band flung off their mantles, 
drew forth their hidden weapons, and fell to plying them 
on the Saracens. They ran through the streets, hacking 
and hewing at every foe, Vivien ever Forse in the 
fight that raged all day; but before the sun set he had 
mastered the city, driven:out all the Saracens left alive, 
_and shut the gates in their faces. 
| Recovering from their dismay, the Saracens soon 
gathered an army that besieged Luiserne, and made 
many fierce assaults, but always were repulsed by Vivien 
-and his followers, so quickly turned into men of war. 
“The siege lasted i and the brave garrison began to 
fail for victuals. News of their plight came to the town 
where Godfrey lived; then grieved was the good mer- 
chant to hear how ae son and his men stood in peril, 
and still more heartily grieved his wife. In her sorrow 
she now owned to her husband that this was no child of 
theirs, but the son of a great lord of France, ransomed 
_ by her from pirates. 

Yet still Godfrey loved and pitied the lad, so that 
he set out forthwith for the court of Louis to beg him 
to send succour to Vivien against thea Saracens, “ere; it 

should be too late. ‘That faint-hearted emperor loved 

peace well, and was loath to stir from his idle throne. 
But when William of Orange and his kin waxed so 
wroth and threatened so proudly that Louis was fain 
to consent, all the peerage of France were mustered to 
march for Luiserne. 

They came in sight of the city not a day too soon. 
Vivien and his brave comrades had eaten up their horses, 
and now were starving to death when from the walls 
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they saw the fierce besiegers scattered like foam before — 
the cry of Montjoye! Up rolled, wave after wave, the 
warriors of the Cross. ‘The gates were thrown open, 
and Vivien, hardly able to stand for faintness, fell into 

the arms of his aincle, who led him to Garin:as a sen 
of whom he might be proud. 

When he had embraced his true father, the youth 
turned to Godfrey, standing modestly back among the 
knights and lords; and him, too, he greeted kindly. 

‘““T have caused thee many a trouble to whom I owe 
so much. Now I ask thy pardon, and will make amends 
TOL : 

He made the merchant governor of Luiserne, which 
he had won by his arms. All there was joy, then trrum# 
phantly the Christian knights rode back to France. When | 
Vivien came home to his mother, after many years, the 
bells rang, the priests sang, the jugglers danced, and all 
his father’s people laughed and wept together to see their 
young lord delivered from the foe. 


I] 


It was Easter, and on this high festival Vivien was 
to be dubbed knight by his uncle, William of Orange, 
France’s sword and shield against the Saracens. With 
him knelt a hundred noble youths to recetve the acco- 
lade from that hero. Then Vivien, flushed and eager, 
rose to his feet with a cry: 

‘Good uncle, may I never dishonour the sword you 
have girded to my side. Before you and your peers | 
vow to heaven that; once I have donned my hauberk and 
laced on my helm, I shall never give ground before the 
Saracens, were they a thousand to one!” 
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“Nay, nephew,” said the well-tried warrior, “ to keep 
that vow will cut thy life full short. There 1s no cham- 
pion so valiant or so renowned but that in battle he may 
need to draw back when overcome by numbers, unless 
he have a mind rather to die. Thou art young, but be 
not rash. Let him who has to fly, fly fast and come back 
quickly as he can.” 

“Uncle,” repeated Vivien, “ I swear never to yield a 
foot before Turk or Saracen.”’ 

“Then, nephew,” quoth William, “ the Saracens will 

give thee a short life of it, and all thy kin may soon have 
to mourn.” 
But the daring youth would not listen to counsel. 
With his band of new-made knights he set out for the 
south; and ere long all Christendom rang with his deeds. 
He would take neither ransom nor homage from the 
enemies of his faith. The cry of the conquered went up 
to the Moorish king Desramé, at Cordoba, till he tore 
his beard for grief and rage, and swore to have that 
young champion’s head. To all peoples ruled by the 
Crescent he sent for succour, and soon had gathered 
such a host that he made sure not only of slaying Vivien, 
but of capturing Orange and winning the whole land of 
France. ‘There were thirty emirs and all their Moorish 
horsemen who took ship to land at Alischans. 

Here, one bright spring day, from the heights above, 
Vivien was aware of the sea covered so thickly with sails 
and banners that the waves were hidden beneath them, 
and like a storm rose the cries of the men and the 
clanging of horns and cymbals as the ships drew to shore. 

fla ene oaracens -are-upon-us!’ he cried to: his 
followers. ‘‘ To-day we must prove our mettle, as never 
before.” 7 
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But while he spoke so proudly, they beheld with] 
dismay the multitude of the foe. 4 
“Vivien,” said one of his cousins, “ the enemy | 
are too strong for us. Send for help to our uncle at¥ 
Orange, w hile yet we can.’ 4 
Ginek murmured that they would do wisely to re-_ 
treat before an enemy that outnumbered them seventy | 
to one. But their leader scorned such faint-heartedness. | 
‘““ Are we not young and strong? Have we not good 3 
steeds and sharp swords? Will not heaven fight on our 
side? For me, I have sworn never to draw back, dead or — 
alive. Nor aH I send for help to Orange, so long as | 
can strike a blow. But you, sirs, if you fear to die with 
me, turn back an ye will, and leave Vivien alone to keep — 
his vow.” j 
With tears in their eyes they refused to desert him, © 
if every one of them should be cut in pieces. Vivien 
himself, reviewing his troop, could not but feel concerned 
to see it so small before the numbers of the enemy; and_ 
he was moved to mutter a prayer as he did on his 
armour. . 

When hauberks had been buckled and helmets laced 
tight, they rode forward to charge upon the Saracens 
before these could bring their horses on shore and form 
their ranks. A deafening shout went up from the Moslem 
warriors as they saw the young chief so dreaded and 
hated by all Moslem warriors. Their king swore not 
to take off his helmet till that champion were dead or 
captive. 

‘“ Montjoye!”’ was the thundering cry with which the 
French knights burst among the enemy host, their swords 
flashing like lightning, and at every stroke a head rolled 
in the dust. | 
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That little band too went down one by one, over- 
whelmed by odds, on a shore so crowded that the foemen 
could not turn to fly. Ten Moors fell for one Frenchman, 
but there were a hundred to fill their places. Vivien in 
vain searched out the king, who as vainly charged his 
doughtiest champions to rid him of such an enemy. By 
his own hand had already fallen all the chiefs sent against _ 
him. But when he had broken through to the centre of 
the host, he saw that he was followed by not half his 
men to a space cleared for them among the dismayed 
Saracens, where, as from an island, he saw around fresh 
waves upon waves crested with steel. Bleeding himself 
from several wounds, he wept bitter tears under his visor 
to know that this multitude was too many for him. 

“ Ah, mine uncle, bad news will come to Orange!” 
he exclaimed, and was overheard by his cousin, who 
reproached him with not having taken good counsel in 
time. 

“That which is done, is done,” Vivien gave him back. 
‘Tf the worst come to the worst, we keep our honour in 
death. And all is not yet lost. My vow forbids me to 
turn my back. But see there before us yon strong castle 
by the sea! Behind its walls we pay defend ourselves, . 
since we cannot hold the field.”’ 

“But how can we reach it through thousands of 
Saracens standing between, bristling like a forest?” 

“To be hewn down by our swords!” cried Vivien. 
“ Follow me!”’ 

He blew his horn so mightily that his wounds began 
to bleed afresh; then, as he set spurs to his horse, the - 
knights rallied round him, and with the fierceness of 
despair they cleft their way through thousands to. the 
gate of that castle. Once within the walls, and the draw- 
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bridge raised, the survivors of such an onslaught could — 
. draw breath for a time, hardly one of them able to stand 
for wounds and weariness. 

The walls were strong, the towers were high, the = 
moat was deep; and they might hope here to hold out — 
against ten times their number. But, alas! in this empty 
_castle they found no provisions, and must live upon their 
horses, butchered by their own swords. 

The fear of hunger dismayed these men more than 
the swords of the foe, and once again they called on 
Vivien to send a messenger to William of Orange. 

“So be it!” he gave consent. ‘Our uncle will at least 
be in time to bury the bones of loyal kinsmen.” 

His cousin Girard offered himself for the perilous 
errand, since he spoke the language of the Saracens. ~ 
Disguised like one of them, at nightfall he rode out 
among their tents, and passed without notice till chal- 
lenged by a watch post. When they bid him stand and 
name himself, he answered: 

“T amthe Emir of Nubia, steward to King Desramé.” 

“So you lie foully,” cried the guard, “for that chief 
was to-day slain by the terrible Vivien. A spy! Upon 
ham l | 

The whole body rushed at Girard, who had nothing 
for it but to turn back and ride for his life into the castle, 
amid a widespread clamour of alarm. 

“What! Have you found our uncle already?” was 
his scornful greeting from Vivien. “Or is it that you are 
aifaicen. 

“ Sir,” said Girard, “you are unjust. The bravest 
man in the world could not pass through the Saracen 
camp, so well is it guarded.” | | 

Yet, stung by his cousin’s taunt, he ventured another 
trial, if it should cast him his life. Making the sign of 
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the cross, he spurred out again, and rode for a mile 1n the 
darkness before being once more stopped by sentinels. 

“ Who goes there?” 
=.“ lam Hic Emir of Saragossa, sent on a charge from 
the king.” 

_ You speak falsely, for that chief lies sore hurt in his 
tent. Seize the pocron!” they cried, as out came their 
scimitars. 

But Girard dashed on to cleave the head of the first 
that offered to stay him, and broke through the rest of 
the band, whose darts hurtled idly upon his shield and 
helmet. By daybreak he was spurring freely along the 
road to Orange. 


Ii 


For weary weeks the garrison of that castle by the 
sea had no news how it fared with their messenger. 
Daily the Saracens swarmed to the assault, only to roll 
back like the waves of the tide that bore ever more 
ships to their aid. Still William of Orange did not 
ecome, ‘Ihe besieged had eaten up almost all their 
horses, starved to skin and bone like themselves. A 
day more and food would altogether fail them. 

Then one morning at daybreak they were roused by 
a clang of trumpets, and from their towers saw the sun 
glittering on the arms and the pennons of ten thousand 
knights. 

“TI knew William would come to our aid!” cried 
Vivien. “It is for us now to sally forth and win to 
his side.” 

The gate was thrown open, the drawbridge let down, 
and at the head of his little band Vivien rode out, lance 
in rest, on the one horse left to them. They charged 
into the midst of the Saracens, who closed round them 
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as the sea swallows up a rock. One by one the famished | 
Christians went down, each selling his life dearly. Upon 7 
them was the whole force of the foe, who as yet knew ~ 
not how they were attacked in rear, since they took q 
William’s knights to be friends come to their aid. | 

But Vivien ever pressed on through the ranks. Once 3 
only he drew back the length of his lance, on confronting | 
a band of Saracens, so frightful to behold that he took 
them for fiends, and, in amazement, forgot his vow, 
when his steed too was scared by the sight and by the 
shouts. But quickly the young knight recovered him- 
self, spurring forward to shear off their heads like thistles. 
Wherever his sword flashed a Saracen fell to the earth; 
and not all their loud exultation could drown the death- 
cries that winged his charge. 

Over all the din rang out the trumpets of Orange. 
Ere he could cut through to William, Vivien felt his 
horse staggering beneath him, not less sorely wounded 
than himself. When now the foe left a way clear before 
him, he sank to the ground, and thought his last hour | 
had come. Faint from hunger and loss of blood, he 
could no longer see; but he heard a fresh outcry where 
the Saracens were drawn away to meet the attack of their 
new assailants, by whom he hoped to be avenged. 

He was left alone for a time among the corpses of his 
comrades. ‘Then through clouds of ‘dust came the hot 
gallop of a warhorse, on which his dim eyes caught sight 
of a tall champion, bearing down upon him. Taking this 
for a Saracen, Vivien swung his sword, and put all his 
strength into a blow which the other caught on his 
shield. 

“ By my faith, since Charlemagne made me knight, 
I have never felt such a blow!” exclaimed the horseman, 
brandishing his own blade to pay it back; but V ivien 
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knew the voice, and fell fainting before him with the cry: 
“ Alas for my blindness! Do you not know me? I 
am your nephew.’ 
William of Orange, for it was he, sprang from his 
horse and raised Vivien in his arms, lamenting over the 
miserable state in which he found him. 
_  ©We are not women, and tears cannot avail us,” 
murmured the young knight. “I am dying without 
remedy. Do me one last kindness. Raise me into my 
saddle, put the sword in my hand, and turn my horse 
to where the foe press hottest; then shall I die like the 
nephew of such a peer!” 

The uncle did as he desired, leading him by the 
bridle into the thick of the fray; but soon they were 
separated, and William never thought to see his nephew 
again. Before long he had to fear that none of them 
would come alive out of so fierce a fight. He and his 
men did prodigies of valour, cutting down the Saracens 
like ears of corn; but so many were they it would have 
taken a month to reap that harvest. ‘Though the field 
ran with blood around them, the Christians, too, fell fast, 
buried beneath the heaps of their slain. When at last 
William fought wellnigh alone, he saw nothing for it but 
flight, if ever he would see Orange again. 

He turned his rein, and the Saracens at first forebore 
to pursue him. Spurring over the field of battle, he 
came to a pond by the side of which lay Vivien. to all 
seeming dead. He had closed his eyes when he no 
longer heard the French warcry pealing above the din; 
but at William’s voice he half-opened them. Kneeling 
over him, his uncle felt the heart faintly beating. 

“Ah, Vivien,’ he cried, “are courage, comeliness, 
and nobleness come to this? A lion could not be more 
brave; yet was this no proud boaster, but as gentle as 
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brave. He never gave back a single foot from the foe; 
he, the best knight of France, who now must die in the 
Boner of his youth, after killing more Saracens than any 
manalive!”’ 

Kissing his brow for the last time, the uncle saw how 
he feebly moved his hands as if to beat his breast, asking 
pardon of heaven for some sin. _ 

‘“Nephew,”’ he said, “ where there is no holy man 


to hear thy confession, I, as thy nearest of kin, take 


the place of a priest to absolve thee. Open thy heart 
to me, thy godfather in this baptism of blood.” 

Therewith he tenderly raised the young man in his 
arms, who gasped out: 


cc The day I was made knight | Se before my 


peers never to draw back a foot before the foe. But to- © 


day a troop of demons in human form scared me into 
giving ground, I know not how. far, and-thus 1 fear a. 
have broken my vow. God ere me; the saints. re- 
ceive me!” 

These were his last words; his eyes fell te as the 


uncle made the sign of the cross on his brow. Walham ~ 


would fain have placed the body on his horse to carry 
it away for Christian burial; but now the Saracens came 
up too close upon him, aad he knew that his tired steed 
could not bear a aoulsle burden—well if it could speed 


himself out of the enemy’s reach! He laid out Vivien” 


in his blood-stained armour, and covered him as best 
he could beneath his shield. Then he rode for his own 
life from that fatal field, hoping for the day when it 
should be avenged. 
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I 


In the land of Bealm dwelt Bragas, a powerful earl, 
whose banner was followed to war by many a knight, 
none braver and truer than Sir Edgar and Sir Grahame. 
These two were inseparable friends from youth; they 
shared the same chamber; they had no secrets from one 
another; each held the life and honour of his brother-in- 
arms dear as his own; moreover, they were alike in form 
and features as if they had been brothers by birth. 

But in time a stronger passion than friendship took 
hold on Edgar’s heart. He loved Winlayne, Earl 
Bragas’s daughter, that proud damsel looking on none 
but a matchless champion as worthy of her hand. Since 
Sir Edgar had never yet been overthrown, she was willing 
to be called his ladylove, so she might hold her head high 
above the mistresses of less manful heroes. Then he, 
“not content to be the best knight in all that land, was 
greedy of greater fame to lay at the feet of his haughty 
fair one, and took on him an adventure in which many 
the bravest had fallen. 

Beyond the bounds of Bealm lay an island known 
as The Forbidden Country, because it had long been 
kept against all comers by Sir Grey-Steel, dreaded as a | 
warrior of more than human strength. Again and again 


had doughty knights set out in hope to humble his 
191 
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pride, but few who entered The F higdce Coultiy a 


ever returned, or if they did, it was with a woeful tale | 
of how its grim lord had overthrown and wounded them 3 
at the first onset, then had cut off the little finger of their | 
hands before sending them back, to be a warning to 4 
others that might covet the same fate. Sir Edgar knew : 
well these tales, yet none the less was he bent on match- © 
ing himself against Sir Grey- Steel, thus to prove to Win- — 
layne beyond doubt that there was no knight so worthy ; 
of her love. Secretly he set out from Bealm and rode ~ 
towards the scene of this great achievement. eS 

Away he rode, till he came in sight of a deep river, 
beyond which a the dark moors ahd forests of The — 
Forbidden Island. Before long he found a ford by 
which he crossed to the other side, and: struck through . 
the wood in search of this country’s stern lord. He hana 
not far to seek, for Sir Grey-Steel kept watchers on foot 
to rouse him with news that a new adventurer had come — 
to the ordeal of battle. . 

“‘ Fe shall not go home till he leave a pledge bebe a 
him,” quoth the tyrant, calling for his armour. 

So full soon Sir Edgar saw a huge. horseman riding 
forth against him all armed in red, with red shield and 
red spear, whom he knew to be no other than the adver-_ 
sary. he had come to challenge. Without a word of 
greeting they put their aces in rest and bore down — 
upon each other. And now Sir Edgar felt that for once 
he had met his match. At the first das sir Grey-Steel 
hurled him to the ground from the horse slain beneath 
him. The young knight sprang up and drew his sword. 
In vain! His blows fell on the blood-red mail as on a ~ 
rock, while Sir Grey-Steel’s blade shore through helmet — 
and svnieeae as through a shirt of silk. Sore “wounded, 
Sir Edgar still strove to defend himself. But his pera ‘ 
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failed; the blood flowing down his face blinded him; he 
‘sank to. the ground and swooned at the feet of the red 
knight. 

When Sir Edgar came to himself, he was lying alone 
by the dead body of his horse. He crept to a brook 
hard by; he washed the blood from his face; he looked 
about him and examined his hurts. He found his arms 
gone, as well as the little finger of his right hand, cut off 
by the conqueror as a trophy. Weak from loss of blood, 
he could hardly stir; and his first thought was to lament 
‘that Sir Grey-Steel had not slain him outright. Near at 
hand he came upon the dead body of another knight who 
had been treated in the same fashion; and by its side a 
lean and sorry horse stood grazing on weeds and thistles. 
Painfully Sir Edgar mounted this half-starved beast to 
ride away, woeful and ashamed. How could he meet 
his proud mistress, and in what words tell her the tale 
of his disgrace? Better far to have died than thus to 
live a beaten man. 

With such gloomy thoughts he left the Forbidden 
Island, recrossing the ford, then slowly his stumbling 
steed carried him all the rest of that day, till at night- 
fall he came in sight of a castle overlooking a goodly 
garden. Into the garden he turned aside, thinking to 
rest here unseen. But before he had lain long on the 
“grass he was aware of a lady, richly attired and noble 
of bearing, at sight of whom, weak as he was, he stood 
up to greet her. cee 

“Sir,” said she, seeing his sorry plight, “methinks 
you have need of better lodging than the bare ground; 
but my father’s door is never shut to any good knight.’ 

“Courteous lady,” quoth he, “far have I come and — 
glad would I be of a bed, and of a stable for this steed, 
though it is none of mine. But you see before you the 
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most miserable of men, in sooth no fit guest for lordly 
hall.” | 

Nevertheless, she would not be denied; she called 
her maidens, one of whom led away his horse, while two 
more supported the wounded knight into the castle, where ~ 
‘they refreshed him with meat and drink, unbuckled his 
gory armour, and brought water to wash his hands. Then 

the lady of the castle marked how the little finger of the 1 
right hand was newly gone, and she heaved a grievous 
as for well she wot with whom he had had to do, when 
he brought away such mark of his misfortune. She had 
him laid in a soft bed, and played to him on a lute, while 
her maidens sang a sweet, mournful song, watching by 
his side till he fell asleep. Full often had they sung that 
song for knights that had met worse hap from the lord | 
of the Forbidden Island. 

Next morning, when Edgar awoke, the gentle leech 
was ready to ie his wounds sett and she would 
have had him remain where he was till they should be 
healed. But, finding him bent on home as soon as 
might be, she did not hinder his going. She had his 
horse brought forth with his armour bound to the saddle. 
Before he mounted it she bound up the wounded hand 
with one of her own silken kerchiefs, and she gave him 
a cordial which seemed to put new blood into his veins. 
Grateful for all her kindness, but with the scornful Win- 
layne’s image ever in his mind, the beaten knight took 
leave of her and rode homewards without even asking 
the name of the lady of the castle. | 

But the strength of the cordial passed away, and 
faintness began to come upon him again, tormented as _ 
he was by the thought of Winlayne’s pride and his own 
shame. When he had almost reached Earl Bragas’s 
castle his wounds burst out bleeding afresh; he swooned 
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and fell from his horse. On coming to his senses, the» 
sorry beast having strayed away, he had to rise and drag 
himself to the castle on foot. Secretly as he had set out, 
hoping to return in triumph, so now he came back, seeking 
to hide his disgrace from all but his brother-in-arms. At 
nightfall he crept unseen into their chamber, where Sir 
Grahame was amazed to receive him in such a plight— 
pale, befouled by blood, scarcely able to stand, arms and 
armour gone, all but an empty scabbard and the broken 
truncheon of his lance. Sir Edgar sank down on the 
bed; then, as soon as he had strength to speak, poured 
into his friend’s ears the whole tale of his misfortunes. 

“7 went to win honour and I have bought dishonour 
dear!” was his bitter lament. 

Sir Graham pitied that downfallen brother with all his 
heart, but he strove to put on a cheerful face and to raise 
his spirits. 

“You grieve more than is meet,” he said, “ for never 
was man so doughty of heart or hand but he may be put 
in such a case as he is as like to lose as to win. I warned 
you that Sir Grey-Steel was the strongest knight in any 
land, by whom it is no shame to be beaten. Only let us 
take heed that the lady Winlayne knows not what has be- 
fallen thee.” 

Well wished Edgar that it might be so; but, alas! she 
already knew. At the news of the knight’s return, eager 
to learn where he had been and how he had fared, she 
hastened to his chamber, and there, pausing at the open 
door unseen, had heard from his own lips the story of 
his overthrow. With anger and scorn in her heart she 
turned back; then as Grahame spoke her name he caught 
the sound of her footsteps that drew him out to see her 
flitting away, and he guessed how she had overheard all. 
But this he hid from Edgar, feigning it was a dog that 
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had made a stir at their door, for he feared that | if his a 


eat. t 
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friend knew himself despised by Winlayne there would 


be little hope of his life. 


The surgeons who bound up Edgar’s wounds said he 


must die; for nine days indeed he a in a state more 


like esti; than life, and already Earl Bragas and all the 
castle mourned over that flower of knighthood. All but. 


Winlayne, who, while her lover lay in such danger, came 
never near his ae and spoke coldly of him, saying: 


“He might full well have stayed at home, since he 
got so little honour abroad. He has left one finger — 


behind; next time he may. leave his whole hand.” 
Such cruel words, too, Grahame hid from his friend, 


and made excuses for her keeping aloof from him, not — 


yet daring to let him know that he had lost her love. 


And to Winlayne he said, trying to call forth her 


pity: 


“You know how Sir Edgar nae been defeated, and 


you may well know how he is eager to meet the same 


foe again. But he is sore wounded; it were good if 
you eee him stay; he will do more, methine for you 


than for me.’ 


“Tet him do as he will,” answered Winlayne, hare x 


and proud. “ While Sir Edgar won in every fight I 


scorned for him many of his betters; but now will I 


neither bid him ride forth nor stay. at home.” 


In hot indignation Sir Grahame turned his back on — 
her; and at the sick knight’s bedside he no longer laboured — 


to conceal from him the faithlessness of his lady love. 


“Ah! what have I done to offend one for whom [ 


would gladly die?” exclaimed his friend; but at heart — 


he knew what disaster it was that had robbed him of’ 


her love. From that moment, however, he began to- 


amend, strengthened by the very violence of his passion, 
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ind by the hope of being able to wipe off the stain of 
his defeat in another battle with Sir Grey-Steel. 

~ €If you will do after my counsel, I warrant that you 
yet may marry the lady within a month,” said the pitiful 
Sir Grahame. | 

Ee  “ How may that be?” 

“Tet me feign to be sick for a time, and see no man. 
Pallyas, my Bodior will tend you, hile under your 
name, and wearing your arms, I go to the Forbidden 
Island and fetch the Rand Se Sir Greg Steel, or leave 

my life there.” 

“Nay!” said Edgar. “If I lie here seven months, 
no man shall take my matter in hand till I am able to 
avenge myself.” : 
| But Grahame’s generous devotion was not to be 
denied, who pressed Edgar so hard that at length he 
B ecnted fo-sthat Heaices sorely unwilling to put his 
friend’s life in peril, yet unable to bear the thought 
that while he lay thus helpless Winlayne might wed 
some other, as the gossip already went. He agreed to 
let Grahame go in his stead against Sir Grey-Steel, 
and, moreover, asked him to visit the lady of the 
castle who had so kindly harboured him, taking, as a 
token, the blood-stained kerchief she had lent him on 
his departure. 

The plan was carried out, so that all in the castle were 
deceived. Sir Grahame pretended to be confined to bed 
for a few days under the care of his brother, Sir Pallyas, 
who had been taken into their secret. Sir Edgar, now 
able to rise, showed himself in court and hall and an- 
nounced he intention of setting out for the Forbidden 
Island. 

- On the appointed morning, he sat reading a romance 
at the window of his chamber, so that all might see him. 
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Then, fully armed, he went down to take leave of the 
earl and his family; and only: Winlayne gave him cold 
greeting. All the rest wished him eee yet pitied 
him and feared for him, seeing how unfit he was to face 
such a foe. | 

“Farewell, my lady fair!” said the knight, hoping 
against hope he one kind word. 

“‘Fleaven keep you better than before,” was all her 
answer, as she turned away without giving him even her 
hand to kiss. 

As his horse was led forth, Sir Edgar slipped back 
to his chamber and took his friend’s place in bed, while 
Sir Grahame came forth, with closed visor, armed and 
equipped like the other, to ride off before the eyes of 
many. : 
Winlayne, though she spoke so coldly, could not 
altogether be heedless of her knight. Unseen, from 
behind the battlements of the castle, she watched him, 
as she thought, till he was out of sight; then she went 
to the chamber shared by Edgar and Grahame. Here 
she found the curtains of the bed drawn close, and Pallyas 
by its side, who told her that his brother was too ill to 
bear the light. He courteously set a chair for the lady, 
and she, supposing herself heard by Sir Grahame, began 
at “once to: rail at ins absent tend. 

‘‘] have been on the walls to.see him ride off as 
hercely as a raging lion. He makes great boast and 
noise when there is no foe before him, but when it is 
man to man, and steed to steed, then will he be not so 
ready to prove his manhood.”’ 

At this Sir Edgar, remembering how often he had 
fought and conquered to win her smile, could scarcely 
keep himself from starting up to reproach her with such 


cruel injustice, had not Pallyas held him down by the 
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shoulders. He himself undertook to rebuke the heart- 
less lady, bidding her own how the youth whom she 
slandered was acknowledged the noblest knight in the 
land, and how he had overcome such and such a cham- 
pion, and how the king had offered him the hand of 
his daughter, which he had refused for her sake. But 
still Winlayne looked scornful, and would have it that 
Sir Edgar was sure to come back like a beaten hound. 


I] 


Into the country of Gallias rode Sir Grahame, making 
first for the castle where his friend had been entertained. 
It was not hard to find, since all the countryfolk gave 
him ready guidance and furthering when they knew how 
his errand was to overthrow that dreaded tyrant of the 
Forbidden Island. They told him how Gortus, the lord » 
of that castle, went all his life in fear and trouble for Sir 
Grey-Steel, who had cruelly slain both the brother and the 
betrothed husband of his only daughter, Loosepayne by 
name. Well then might their house give welcome to any 
champion set forth on so perilous quest. _ 

As he rode up to the castle, in the garden Sir Grahame 
saw the lady Loosepayne among her maidens, herself 
known by her surpassing stature and beauty, as Sir Edgar 
had described. It had been agreed between them that he 
should feign to be his friend; so, kneeling before her, he 
oreeted the lady as one who was no stranger. 

«Sir, you must hold me excused; I never.saw you 
till now,” said she, looking hard at him; but she smiled 
at the sight of her own blood-stained kerchief; nor did 
she frown on the gifts of gold and jewels which he 
brought forth, professing to be the grateful knight whose 


wound she had bound up; and for a moment she was 
( E 162) H 
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deceived, so like indeed in face and form were these two — 
friends. 

Right glad to see him so well healed, she welcomed 
him with a kiss, and with that kiss strong love entered 
into the heart of Sir Grahame, filling it so that he forgot 
all else in the joy of her countenance, fair as a rose after 
rain. So entranced was he, that he thoughtlessly drew off 
his glove and exposed his right hand. Then, as her eye 
fell upon it, she drew back exclaiming: 

“Sir, it is plain why at first you hid your hand, for 
there are no leeches in all this world that can set on a 
finger shorn away. What jest is this? Surely that knight 
never sent thee to mock me thus.”’ | 

In anger she threw down his presents and turned to 
leave him. But as she was going, Sir Grahame caught her - 
by the hand, crying eagerly: 

“T beseech you, lady, hearken to me a word or two, 
and I will tell you how the matter 1s.” 

Overcome by her anger, he no longer tried to act 
another part, but forthwith told her his own name and 
blurted out all the truth: how his friend pined for the 
love of a lady who scorned him as a beaten knight; how 
he still lay weak from his wounds, and unable to clear 
his honour; how he himself had come to encounter Sir 
Grey-Steel in Edgar’s stead. 

“Ye seem a gentle knight that answer a lady so and 
that will do such service to a friend,’”’ smiled she, all her 
displeasure melting before his tale; yet once more her 
eyes flashed at the name of Grey-Steel. 

Courteously she bade him stay at the castle that night 
to refresh himself for the perilous task of to-morrow. 
Her old father, she told him, saw no guests, having never 
left his chamber since her brother was slain by Sir Grey- 
Steel. When these two went to supper, she could not 
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eat for pity of such a gallant guest, nor he for love of 
so fair a host. He sat by the lady’s side in silence, 
devouring her looks with eager eyes, and in her sad 
smiles cheering his heart to do battle with that ruthless 
foe of her house. Only it repented him that, bound as 
he was to fight in Edgar’s name, he could not lay the 
trophies of his victory at her feet. 

After supper the lady led the knight to the same bed 
on which his friend had lain, and would have lulled him 
to sleep with music, weeping as she played sweetly on her 
lute, while her maidens sang a sorrowful song and wrung 
their hands for grief. But Sir Grahame could not sleep, 
so great was his love and so strong his desire to know 
who this lady might be that was so fair and yet so sad, 
and what the sorrow that told itself in such a song. 

“‘ Lady,’ he was moved to say, “of one thing I 
have great marvel: never heard I such sweet music and 
such sore weeping.” 

“Sir knight,” she answered, “I can never be joyful 
while Sir Grey-Steel lives; for he slew my love and 
made me a widow before ever I was wed. My brother 
sought to avenge him, but he, too, was slain. And a 
hundred other knights have fallen by that cruel hand. 
But if thou fear him not, heaven be thy speed!”’ 

She wept afresh, but her tears no longer grieved Sir 
Grahame, since now he might hope to dry them with 
the Band that had avenged her betrothed. He sprang 
from his couch, vowing that, with the help of heaven 
and his good Seri, SF. CPS had but one more 
day to live. Ah, ae often had she heard the same 
boast from lips that now were cold! 

All night Sir Grahame would have continued in such 
converse, had not Loosepayne, minding his need of rest, 
retired with her maidens. But there was no rest for the 
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eager knight. He lay wakesome, longing for the dawn, 
tossing and turning in fevered visions, now of the fair 
one he hoped to win, now of the fell foeman he trusted 
to behold at his feet. 

At last came the welcome day and the glad chirping 
of birds. Sir Grahame was in such haste to set forth 
that he could hardly be persuaded to break his fast; but 
Loosepayne would not let him go without meat and 
drink, Pledging her in a cup of wine, he begged of 
her a favour he might wear in the battle, and she bound 
upon his helmet the same kerchief he had brought back 


from Sir Edgar. Then, as he mounted to horse, she — 


gave him counsel by which he might hope to overcome 


their fell foe. 


“]T know him well, alas! none better. His might 


is given him by enchantment; from midnight to noon | 


he waxeth stronger every hour, and ever abateth from 
noon till midnight. Moreover, he is better on horse- 
back than on foot. You must aim, above all, to unhorse 
him, then press on, and think of your lady love.” 
“Tady, thy lightest word I would bear well in mind,” 


he thanked her, and with a farewell greeting spurred to- — 


wards the river that guarded the Forbidden Island. 
When he was out of sight, Loosepayne went to her 
chamber, and all day lamented over him, fearing that 


she should see him no more. Many a knight had 


ridden forth from her in the same pride and strength, 


promising before evening to bid her rejoice over the 
death of Sir Grey-Steel, but not one had ever brought 
back good news; and of all who thus went to their fate 
she had seen none whom she pitied so much as this 
generous stranger. The day passed wearily on; the 
night fell, and he came not; by this time, no doubt, 
he must have perished, like so many another. 
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She had supper set in readiness for him, if by any 

chance he should escape alive; but she herself could 
not eat a morsel, ever thinking on Sir Grahame, and 
murmuring: 
— “Yast night I led him to his chamber; to-night, Grey- 
Steel has made his bed. Sore pity is it, for he is a goodly 
and gentle youth, and woe is me for his love in his own 
country!”” Then she thought of her own slain lover, 
and her tears flowed freely. 

But, as she wept, there came a clatter of arms at the 
gate and a cheerful shout. Who but that good knight 
rushed into the hall, covered with blood and dust, yet 
with proud joy sparkling in his eyes! She rose, she 
sprang to meet him, she flung her arms round his neck, 
and kissed him again and again, eagerly demanding how 
Phe. had fared. 

“Full well, my lady. I have taken surety that none 
shall fear Sir Grey-Steel more,” he told her, and in proof 
displayed a huge hand encased in a blood-red gauntlet. 

The sight of that gory hand, by which so many had 
fallen, was a key opening her heart to love for the knight 
that had at last achieved such an adventure. Nothing in 
the castle was too good to be set before him who had rid 
the land of its oppressor. She unlaced his armour to 
search his wounds, with joy to find them but slight, while 
he told her how the hard battle had gone, and how at 
last, over the body of her foe, bleeding into his blood-red 
armour and clutching at roots and grass in his death 
throes, he had drunk to her in the wine with which she 
provided him. Having made him all good cheer, her 
next thought was to carry the news to her father. 

She found old Gorius pacing backwards and forwards 
in his chamber, brooding over vain projects of revenge 
on Sir Grey-Steel, as was his wont. Thus had he kept 
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himself aloof from strangers for many a day, none of his 
friends or retainers daring to break upon the gloomy 
mood that had possessed him ever since the death of : 
his son. Great was the amazement of those who sat — 
silent beside him, when Loosepayne burst in with a cry, 
flinging down the huge gauntlet: 

“bring you tidings you will like right well. Our 
enemy is slain!”’ | 

All started up, staring at that trophy; but the lord 
would not raise his dull eyes. 

‘Nay,’ he replied bitterly; ‘ never was man born of 
woman that could kill Sir Grey-Steel.” 

But when he saw the gory hand in its gauntlet, and 
heard how the slayer of Grey-Steel was within his walls, 
Gorius could no longer refuse to believe. Thanking © 
heaven that he had lived to see that day, he seized his 
daughter by the hand and hastened with her to greet a 
so-valiant champion. 

No praises were loud enough to be showered upon 
Sir Grahame, and no reward seemed below his desert, 
who had conquered where so many had failed. | 

‘All that-1s mine. 1s thine!~) cried the father,“ e= 
what you will that is in my power to give.” 

“Then, my lord,” said the knight, kneeling before 
him, “I ask this lady; let her hand be my wages!” 

The looks of the daughter did. not say him nay. 
Gladly Gorius gave his consent, and blushingly Loose- 
payne took the hand of him whom she loved better than 
any man she had seen since the death of her betrothed 
knight. Before Sir Grahame left the castle they were 
plighted to each other, and the day of the marriage was 
set. They would scarcely let him depart, but he urged 
his covenant with his friend, and set off for the castle 
of Bragas, promising to return as soon as might be. 
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gauntlet, and armour fastened to his saddlebow. These 
spoils he left with his horse in a wood near the castle, 
and, having entered it secretly, passed unseen to his 
friend’s chamber. 

Blithe was Sir Edgar to welcome him back and to 
hear how he had accomplished his perilous quest. There 
could be no jealousy between these two brothers. Nor 
was the one unconcerned to know how the other also 
had gained for himself a prize in the lists of love. Now 
all would be well. 

But the plot had yet to be carried out to the end. 
Edgar, having stolen out of the castle to bring in the 
horse and spoils of Grey-Steel, next morning Grahame 
rose and appeared in the hall, feigning now to be restored 
to health. 

“But sick am I in mind,” he said aloud, “for my 
brother, Sir Edgar. Seven days have come and gone 
since he rode forth weak from his wounds, and now I 
fear me he will never return. The pride of Lady Winlayne 
drove him into this peril. Alas, that she was ever born, 
if for her the best knight in the world should be lost!” 

Then, as the earl and countess, with all their followers, 
were coming from church, they saw a knight riding to- 
wards them, and when he drew near it was seen to be no 
other than Edgar. First of all, Grahame sprang forward 
to welcome him, and the rest came crowding round, all 
eyes for his trophies and all ears for his tale that the 
adventure of The Forbidden Island was at last achieved. 
The earl gave him his hand, the countess kissed him, 
and Winlayne would have done the like; but he, acting 
on the counsel of his friend, turned away from her, saying 
coldly: | 
“ Old friends cannot be called back again.” 
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Sorely mortified was the earl’s daughter to find her 
own disdain returned upon herself; and as her triumphant 
lover entered the castle, stretching her arms to him in 
vain she fell back in a swoon with his name upon her 
lips. 

Grahame had rightly gauged this haughty heart. He 
now took pains to spread a report that the vanquisher 
of Grey-Steel was about to leave the castle to marry a 


beautiful lady who had favoured him in his adventure. 


When this news came to her, Winlayne’s pride was 
humbled to the dust. Tearfully she sought out her 
lover, on her knees praying him to forgive her. The 
earl, her father, joined his entreaties to hers; then be 
sure how Edgar had no mind to deny them! With little 
asking he declared himself willing to accept her hand, 


and, as his friend had promised, he led her to the altar — 


within a month. Sir Grahame stood as groom to his 
brother-in-arms; then, as soon as the wedding-feast was 
over, they hastened away to the castle of Gortus, again to 
play different parts in a like ceremony. Thus both were 
married to the ladies of their love. 

But they did not all live happy, if the tale be truly 
told. For not long after his marriage the good Sir 
Grahame fell in war; then, so bitter was Edgar’s grief 
that over his friend’s bier he could not refrain from con- 
fessing openly how to him rightly belonged the glory of 
that great adventure in the Forbidden Island. And when 
Winlayne knew what deceit had been practised upon her 
by these two, so hot was she in wrath and scorn that she 


vowed she would never again speak to a husband thus | 


disclosed as no unbeaten knight. She hid her pride in 
a convent, and he saw her no more. 
Caring not to live now that he had lost wife, and 


brother, and fame, Edgar went to the East to fight against 
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the Saracens with such desperate valour that his exploits 
rang through all Christendom. But death ever flees from 
those that seek him; and after years the good knight 
came home unhealed in heart but sound in body, to find 
his wife dead, and Sir Grahame’s widow still mourning 
over her spouse, the friend whom he also had never for- 
gotten. Their tears flowed together; their hearts were 
one in the same sorrow; and ere long these two became 
man and wife, hoping thus with new love to sweeten the 
memory of the old. | 


(E 162) 


BELTENEBROS 


I 


Yo the Firm Island came Amadis of Gaul, with his 
brothers Galaor and Florestan, and his cousin Agraies, 
prince of Scotland, all well-tried knights, but Amadis the 
most famous of them when not yet twenty years old. — 
Secretly plighted to Oriana, daughter of Lisuarte, King 
of Great Britain, whom he loved as truly as ever knight 
loved lady, he had left her side to fulfil a promise of 
restoring the Princess Briolania to her father’s kingdom 
and avenging that king’s death upon a cruel oppressor. 
This service done, Briolania would fain have had him for 
husband as well as deliverer; and indeed what fair one 
could look but with love on a face the more comely for 
the scars that marred its youthful bloom? But Amadis 
gave her to know that his heart was ‘all Oriana’s, and 
with a sigh she forbore to shake his constancy. Had but 
Oriana seen her lover with the eyes of this despairing 
princess! For she mistook his readiness to serve Brio- 
lania, as behoved a knight never to deny the aid of his 
arm to any damsel in distress. Love being quick to. 
suspect and cruel in tormenting itself, Oriana believed 
that she was forsaken, and jealousy worked upon her till 
she sent Amadis a letter which wrought long affliction for 
them both. And he, all unconscious how he had dis- 
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pleased his lady, still tarried from her that he might try 
the enchantments of that famous island. 

The greatest knight of his day had been Apollidon, 
who was also the sagest of enchanters, and had married 
Grimanesa, the most beautiful lady then alive. Rich and 
happy, these two had built for them a palace adorned 
with precious stones and costly woods from all quarters 
of the earth, set among gardens blooming the year round 
with the flowers and fruits of every country under the 
sun. Never had been seen such magnificence nor such 
marvels as the lord of this land gathered together by his 
wealth and by his magic arts. The retreat in which he 
looked to end his days bore the name of the Firm Island, 
yet was it no right island, being joined to the mainland 
by a narrow neck of ground. But in time Apollidon 
was called away to be crowned Emperor of Greece; then 
he lett the Firm Island, with all its wonders, as a heritage 
to any knight who should prove as brave in arms as him- 
self and as loyal in love to a lady not less fair and faithful 
than his own wife. To test the virtues of all aspirants, 
he laid mystic spells on the island, only to be broken by 
him who should be its lord. At the entrance to the 
gardens was an arch that could be safely passed by none 
but true lovers; and in the midst of them stood a For- 
bidden Chamber, fast closed to all but the knight and 
lady destined to achieve such great adventure. 

A hundred years had passed since that spell was laid, 
and a hundred knights had vainly sought to break it, 
when Amadis came with his kinsmen to visit-the Firm 
Island. There the governor received them with all 
honour, and showed them the wonders of the palace, out- 
side of which they saw a hundred shields hung up, some 
higher than others. ‘These, said the governor, had been 
Jeft behind by the knights venturing their fortune, some 
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of them winning farther than others, but not one had 


pressed on to enter the Forbidden Chamber; and when 
the strangers saw the arms of so many champions, known 


to them by name and fame, well might they doubt of — 


success where such men had failed. Then they came to 
the Arch of True Lovers, over which stood a gigantic 
Image in copper, holding a trumpet to its mouth. If any- 
one, they heard, who had been untrue to his love, sought 
to pass under it, the trumpet would belch out against him 
such a blast of smoke and flame that he must fall as 
if dead. But if he were true of heart he would pass 
through to the sound of music, as had been the lot of 
few. | 

Eager to prove his fidelity, Agraies advanced first to 
the ordeal. 


ha 


‘saps elect che 


cage ald id snc sie alg ba 


“ My love, if I have deserved thy heart, do not forget : 


me!” he exclaimed, as he sped through the arch un- 
hindered, the trumpet giving forth sweet music and a 
gush of perfumes. 

On the other side he came to statues of Apollidon 
and Grimanesa so artfully fashioned that he thought they 
smiled on him, and at their feet a table of jasper on which 
were carved the names of those knights who had come 
through aforetime. Now, while he read them, as if 
written by a sunbeam a fresh line appeared on the stone, 
where he saw with amazement his own name springing 
to view: 


Agraies, son of Languines, King of Scotland. 


When thus their cousin had passed safely, Amadis 
would have persuaded his brothers to follow. But 
Galaor and Florestan made excuse, for they knew them- 
selves too well; so the eldest went on alone, all his beat- 
ing heart fixed on Oriana. 
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He need not have feared, for as he came under the 
arch that trumpet poured down flowers upon him, as 
if giving shape and colour to its sweet breath. With 
music ringing in his ears he joined Agraies, and by his 
side saw his own name being carved by an invisible hand 
on the jasper record: 


Amadts, son of Perion, King of Gaul, loyallest of lovers. 
Side by side now these two walked through the 


enchanted gardens, talking to each other of their loves 
and admiring the leafy arbours, sparkling fountains, and 
statues that seemed as if alive, where every tree was astir 
with brightly plumaged or sweetly singing birds. But 
suddenly there arose a great clamour not far off; and 
up rushed Amadis’s dwarf Ardian, screaming out: 

‘Help, sir, or your brothers are slain!” 

Meanwhile Galaor and Florestan had asked the g0- 
vernor to bring them in by another gate, and to show 
them where the Forbidden Chamber lay. He,. slyly 
smiling, pointed out how the way to it led first by a 
brazen, then by a marble pillar; the one, he said, harder 
to pass than the other. 

“Shall we make trial?” asked Florestan. 

“Nay,” quoth Galaor; “for me, I meddle not with 
enchantments.”’ 

“Then await me here!” cried his brother, and, taking 
sword and shield in hand, dashed forward towards the 
brazen pillar. 

But ere he had reached it he was seen to be fighting 
as if with the air. From all sides hailed upon him heavy 
blows dealt by invisible enemies, and when he struck 
back he felt his sword’s edge turned upon ghostly 
weapons besetting him at every step. Bravely struggling 
and staggering on, he gained the brazen pillar; but there 
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he fell senseless, and was hurled back to the feet of his 
brother, staring in astonishment. ee 
> lf the adv enture be so perilous, I must take my § 
share!” declared Galaor, drawi ing his. sword; and, having 
given Florestan over to the care of their squires, he in” 
turn advanced towards the pillars. 4 
No sooner had he pas ssed the threshold of the spell = 
than he also felt the air full of spears and swords, and = 
himself beaten down by blows and buffets such as he had = 
never endured in any fight with mortal foes. But he 7 
fought his way m: anfully to the bronze pillar, and, cling- 7 
ing to it a moment for breath, he pushed on through the : 
ev er-thickening | storm towards the marble pillars, then — 
soon fell to the ground, and like his brother was cast 
forth as if dead. ; 
Hereon ran up Amadis and Agraies to find the ne q 
squires reviving their masters by throwing over them the | 
water of a fountain. When he heard what had befallen, ~ 
Agraies would take no warning, but sped sword in hand 7 
along the same way on which his cousins had fared so il. 7 
And he fared little better, for, reeling and tottering like © 
a tempest-stricken ship, he was seen to gain the marble” 
pillar, but there to fall and be flung back like the a 
bruised and breathless. = 
““No knight in my time hath won so far,” said the? ; 
governor. “None can fight through this enchantmenel : 
but the peer of Apollidon who > devised it; and does such | : 
a man live?” - : 
© Be that as it m ay; I must not spare my body what | 
others have undergone,” declared Amadis, and made ready. : 
for the trial. : 
In vain they all would have held him back. Com- 
mending himself to heaven, steeling his heart also by 
thoug ehts of Oriana, he charged rorward ae thoes oe : 


: 
~ 
: 
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visible perils. Never had he borne such a brunt of battle 
as now closed upon him, It seemed as if he had to do 
with a thousand knights at once; and so dreadful a din 
filled his ears as if all the world were in arms against 
him. Sometimes he had almost fallen; once he was 
beaten to his knees; again his sword was struck from his 
grasp so that it hung by a thong to his wrist. He feared 
he could bear no more, when suddenly the door of the 
Forbidden Chamber flew open, and from it came a hand 
that seized his to lead him on; and as the tempest of 
blows rose to its height, it suddenly fell calm before a 
voice pealing over his head: ee 

“ Welcome, bravest of knights, who in love and war 
surpassest the builder of what is henceforth thine.” 

Those who had watched his course from a distance 
now rushed after him without hindrance, that strange 
enchantment having melted out of the air, like snow- 
flakes before the sun. They found the Forbidden 
Chamber open, where within sat Amadis, his helmet laid 
aside and his sword sheathed, showing no sign of what 
he had endured. The governor and all fell on their 
knees to kiss his hand as their lord; and great was his 
brothers’ joy to know one of their kin worthy of an 
honour sought in vain for a hundred years. 

At the rumour that Apollidon’s spell was at last 
broken, the people came flocking together to see this 
peerless champion, whose name had already gone out 
through the world, now to stand highest among knights 
alive and dead. Such a great day must be given up to 
feast and revel; and none guessed what a chilling shadow 


would soon quench the glow of pride and rejoicing. 


roo) 
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II 


Amadis was about to enter the hall where the islanders 
should do their homage, when his squire and foster-brother 
Gandalin let him know how Oriana’s friend Durin had 
brought a letter from London. Durin came to the island 
just as those ordeals were beginning, but, guessing the 
letter to be from Oriana, Gandalin had kept its bearer 
back, lest it should hinder his master in the great achieve- 
ment. Now Durin gave him the letter, which Amadis 
would have kissed in rapture at first sight of his lady’s 
handwriting, but had almost let it fall on reading the 
superscription: 


“To the false knight Amadis, from her whom he hath 
stabbed through the heart.” 


He looked again, hardly trusting his eyes. The blood 
fled from his cheeks, and for a little he could not bring 
his hands to break the seal. At last, finding courage to 


tear it open, with consternation and amazement he read 


these words, written, as it seemed to his fevered sight, in 
letters of blood, and in a broken voice he muttered them 
aloud: 


“The madness of grief nerves my weak hand to declare the 
complaint of my woeful heart against the faithless and disloyal 
lover, through whom [I am made the most miserable woman in 
the world; and great as was my love, so now great is my hatred. 
One vengeance lies in my power: I forbid thee ever again to 
appear before her whom thou hast deceived and deserted. Go, 
to cheat other poor ladies with such treacherous vows as befooled 
one too-trustful maid; and leave me to weep away the life thou 
hast made wretched for thy once loving “ ORIANA.” 


These cruel words struck Amadis to the heart like a 
poisoned dart. With faltering lips he asked Durin what 
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they meant, who could tell him no more than that Oriana © 
had bid him carry the letter with all speed, and that he 
was straitly charged to bear back no answer. Again 
Amadis read it, like one in an evil dream; then, as if 
thunderstruck, he fell on the ground. 

_. “This message is my death; let it lie here that the 
end come the sooner!” he moaned, placing the fatal letter 
in his bosom. 

For a time he gave way to tears of despair; but pre- 
sently rose to bathe his eyes in a fountain, before calling 
for Gandalin and the governor of the island. In silent 
astonishment they heard him order his horse to be 
brought to a postern gate; and he made them promise 
to keep his departure a secret from his brothers till next 
day. It was done as he bid; then at the gate he took 
leave of them, as one they should never see again. 

“‘Gandalin,” he said, “we were nursed by the same 
milk, and till now we have spent our lives together in 
weal and woe. Right well thou hast followed me in all 
adventures. I looked to make thee knight, but this one 
of my brethren will do for me. As soon as ye hear of 
my death I leave this island as heritage to thy good 
father, who reared me, and after him to thee, trustiest 
of squires, to whom I now say farewell.” 

“But, sir,” cried Gandalin, “never before was I 
parted from you in any hour of trial! If you die, I care 
not to live. I want no lordship nor honour but that of 
serving the best knight on earth.” 

“It may not be! This last dole I must dree alone. 
I forbid all to follow me.” 

With these words, embracing Gandalin and commend- 
ing him to heaven, Amadis mounted his horse to ride 
away in such distraction that he left his arms behind him. 
The woeful knight rode at a venture, neither knowing 
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nor caring where he went. His horse, for once unguided _ 
by rein or spur, took him among lonely hills, where at — 
nightfall he found himself riding through a dark thicket. 
The branches, striking him on the face, roused him from 
his dream of misery; then, hoping to be here hidden, 
he tied the horse to a tree and sank down on the grass, 
weeping till for faintness he fell asleep. 

But in spite of his commands he was followed by 
Gandalin, bearing his arms, and by Durin, who cursed 
himself that he had been the innocent bearer of so great 
affliction to such a knight. As, holding on his tracks by 
moonlight, they entered the wood, the steed of Amadis 
neighed in greeting to their horses; ‘and so they stole 
warily forward till they found him lying asleep. All 
night they sat near, heedful not to disturb his restless 
slumber; but before daybreak Amadis awoke to pour out 
fresh lamentations. 

“My birth, my victories, my lordship, my renown, 
what are they all beside the favour Oriana has withdrawn 
from me!” 

So ran the burden of his complaint, that set these two 
hearers weeping for pity; and they did not venture to 
show themselves till by chance Amadis caught sight of 
Gandalin moving dimly in the dawn. 

“Who goes there?” he cried, but knew Gandalin at 
once by his voice. ‘ Darest thou follow me against my 
command?”’ 

“Sir,” said Gandalin, “I have brought your arms, of 
which you may stand in need.” 

‘What need of arms when I have lost valour and 
strength and all in losing her who gave me heart and 
hath taken it away?”’ 

Yet he took his arms and let Gandalin bring him his 
horse. Then, seeing Durin, he bade him return to the 
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court of Lisuarte, there to salute all his friends, and to 
tell them how the proudest knight in the world was 
become the most wretched, who henceforth sought 
nothing but death. 

With tears Durin turned back to do this errand; but 
Gandalin would not quit his master, promising obedience 
when Amadis enjoined him: 

“Tf thou art set on coming with me, speak no word 
to hinder whatever I may say or do, else thou must leave 
ie here,’ 

These two mounted, and rode all day through the 
mountains, Amadis speaking never a word unless to 
himself. Nor would he eat, though Gandalin begged 
him to taste a pasty he had brought in his wallet. So 
often he murmured the name of Oriana that the good 
squire could not but understand the cause of his forlorn 
state. And when at nightfall they unsaddled by a stream, 
Gandalin made bold to speak his mind. 

«Sir, I have thought two things of that letter that 
so strikes you to the heart. Either the lady Oriana has 
given her love to another, or she feigns anger against 
you to excuse her own fickleness; or, rather, may she 
not have been deceived by some falsehood, which it is 
for you to make known, that she may repent and for- 
give, and all shall yet be well?” 

“Peace!” cried Amadis. ‘On pain of my hottest 
displeasure, never say to me again that Oriana can do 
wrong. Her love is so true that she knew well how the 
loss of it was a command for me to perish.” 

He turned away in anger, striding up the stream that 
echoed his troubled thoughts. When he came back he 
found Gandalin asleep, overcome by weariness. ‘Then, 
hiding the squire’s saddle and bridle among the bushes, 
that he might not follow, Amadis took his own horse 
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and his arms and rode on alone through the night, still — 


careless where he went. 


When Gandalin awoke he bitterly reproached himself — 


for having let his master slip away. It was long before 3 


he could catch his horse and find its hidden harness; 
then he pricked on, but now could nowhere come up 
with Amadis. After searching for days, beside a fountain 
shaded by tall trees he found the well-known shield and 
armour, but no other sign of the knight, who, without 
weapons, might well have fallen a prey to wild beasts. 
There was nothing for it but ruefully to carry back these 
tokens to his brothers. They also, once aware how 
Amadis had disappeared, were riding here and there on 
a bootless search, The new-made lord of the Firm 


Island had vanished so utterly that men feared he must 7 


be dead through the madness of his sorrow. 


And indeed Amadis went longing for nothing so — 


much as death. He had let his horse wander at will 
through the wildest valleys till he came to that fountain 
by which Gandalin lighted on his arms. As there the 
horse stopped to drink, Amadis was aware of a grey- 
haired priest or hermit, robed in goatskin, who had halted 
to water his ass. Dismounting and laying aside his arms, 
he knelt at the old man’s feet, whom he desired to hear 
his confession. 





“If these be tears of repentance, in a happy hour we ~ 


meet!”’ answered the good father, raising him up and 
encouraging him to speak freely. 
In his ear Amadis poured out the sins of his life; 


but what he most heavily laid to his own charge was— 


having lost the love of a lady whom he declared to be 
all goodness. 


“ Meseemeth you make too much moan for what is 


as easily lost as won,” said the greybeard, when he had 


c 


~ 
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heard all. “I know not who this lady may be that hath 
brought to such despair a brave and noble knight, but 
I counsel thee to leave so great folly as loving one who 
answers love by scorn; and thus shalt thou be free to 
serve God.” : 

~ ©Good sir,” answered Amadis, “ your counsel on this 
is neither asked nor needed. I can never cease loving till 
I die, and that will not be long. For my soul’s sake I 
‘pray you to take me with you, else I perish like a beast 
among these mountains.” 

“ My son,” said the old man, “ mine is a hard life in 
a sorry place. My name is Andalod, and I dwell in a 
hermitage on the top of a rock, seven leagues out at sea, 
to be reached by ships only in summer. Now for the 
first time my sister’s burial has called me away from this 
desolate abode. Thirty years have | lived there, content 
to renounce the pleasures of the world; but for one like 
thee such solitude would be a living tomb.” 

“TI seek no better!” cried Amadis. “ Let me go with 
thee, good father, to dwell in penitence while I live, and 
to obey thee in all things.” 

The hermit wept tears on his hoary beard, for pity of 
this broken-hearted knight, so goodly of face and mien. 
He consented to take the stranger to his hermitage, and 
forthwith laid upon him a wholesome penance, that he 
should eat some bread and fish which the old man brought 
from his wallet. Amadis ate but little, and unwillingly, 
yet that was the first food he had tasted for days. 

These two slept side by side at the fountain, where 
Amadis left his arms when next morning they fared on 
together to the seacoast. On their way he asked the old 
man a boon, that he would never breathe the name re- 
vealed to him under the seal of confession. The hermit 
might well ask how he should call this companion of his 
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solitude; and the knight begged of him to name his — 
humbled life anew. So, after reflection, the holy father — 
christened him Beltenebros, or the Fair Forlorn, as fitting — 


his noble aspect, all overclouded with grief. That name 


pleased Amadis well, and he vowed to bear it henceforth 3 


in poverty and obscurity. 

On the seashore they found a bark to carry them over 
to the hermitage on an island called the Poor Rock. To 
the mariners Amadis gave his horse, getting in exchange 
such a coarse goatskin garment as the hermit wore. The 
wind blew fair, and ere nightfall they landed on the storm- 


= 
oe 


beaten islet, where this despairing knight looked to end — 


his days, forgotten by all men, since he was no longer 


beloved by Oriana. 
III 


To the court of Lisuarte came all at once great news 
good and bad. It was told here, as over the world, how 
Amadis had victoriously achieved the adventures of the 
Firm Island, as also how he had vanished from the ken 
of his friends. ‘They brought to London his shield and 
his arms in proof of this strange story; and with them 
came Durin and Gandalin, the last to see him alive. 

On news of his arrival Oriana made haste to send for 
her messenger. Sorely now she repented of that message, 
for she knew that no faithless knight could have passed 
under the Arch of True Lovers; nor could her jealousy 
be so abiding as her love. Eagerly she asked Durin if he 
had given her letter, and how Amadis had received it. 

“Do not ask,” answered Durin with tears in his eyes, 
“for never such wrong was done by lady to her lover.” 

“What say your” 

“T say,” repeated he, “you have been the death of 
the best knight that ever was, and the truest to his love 
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that ever will be. Would that death had stricken me 
before I had carried so cruel a letter to pierce so noble 
a heart!” 

Then he told her all he knew; how Amadis at the 
height of his triumph had gone mad for sorrow, how he 
had fled into the mountains alone, and how none could 
learn what had become of him. Before the tale was told 
out, she began to call on death to take her also. 

Still more bitterly did Gandalin reproach her for 
having distrusted one ready to bury himself alive at a 
word of her displeasure; and this faithful squire’s laments 
wrung her heart sorest of all, so that she cried: 

“Kill me, Gandalin, for I killed thy good master; 
and thou shouldst revenge his death as he would have 
revenged thine!”’ 

Fainting away for shame and sorrow, long she lay 
like one dead, till her friends and ladies were able to 
rouse her from despair by hopes that Amadis might still 
be alive. On their advice she wrote another message 
to heal the heart she had so deeply wounded, and to 
call back the lover she had so cruelly driven away. 
Durin’s sister, the Damsel of Denmark, who was her 
best friend among women, undertook to carry this letter 
over the world, till she should find Amadis, if he were 
anywhere to be found. Durin also devoted himself to 
the same quest, if haply he might help to undo the evil 
done through his means. 

So the letter was written, as in Oriana’s heart’s blood, 
and sealed with her saltest tears. With it the Damsel 
of Denmark first took ship for Scotland, where Amadis 
had been brought up from childhood. But there his 
foster-parents knew nothing of his fate, nor had he been 
heard of in his father’s court of Gaul. In vain search for 
him Durin travelled as far as Spain. But many as there 
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were who would gladly have had good news of that great | 
knight, none could tell where he might be. On the | 
Firm Island, as in London and elsewhere, Amadis was — 
heartily mourned for dead; but there was joy among the _ 


foes of the king he had served so well. 


The kind Damsel of Denmark had wellnigh given | : 


up hope to find him, yet for long she durst not return, 





fearing lest her ill speed on this errand might be the - 


death of Oriana. When at last she would have sailed 
for London a creat storm arose that drove her ship out 
of its course. No land being in sight, the sailors gave 


themselves up for lost, till a bell sounding through the 3 


tempest guided them towards a rocky island, for which 
they steered and were able here to anchor in shelter. 
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Some of them knew it as named the Poor Rock, inhabited : 


only, they said, by the pious hermit, Andalod, whose 
chapel crowned its summit. Then, the storm being 
abated, the Damsel desired to be set on land, that she 
might offer thanks in that chapel for deliverance from 
so great danger, while the sailors repaired their shattered 
Beratt: 

With her page, Enil, she reached the chapel as the 
hermit began to say mass. Behind him, in service of 
the altar, knelt his sole companion, so wan and wasted by 
sorrow and fasting, and so burned by the sun, that none 
who had known this acolyte in happier days would now 
have recognized him, even were his face not hidden by 
a goatskin hood. But when the holy rite was done, he 
turned round to cast eyes upon the lady, a sight that 
went to his heart, for he knew her well as ‘Onan 
dearest friend. Hiding his face, he strove in vain to 
rise from his knees, and with a groan he fainted away 
on the floor. 


The hermit got Enil’s help to carry him into the © 
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little hut hard by, which was his lodging; and when 
they had laid him there on a couch, the Damsel cf 
Denmark asked: 

“Good sir, who is this sharer of your solitude over 
whom you weep as if he were your own son?” 

Puatdet sata .the. old. mans 1] know .him: as. an 
urhappy knight named Beltenebros, whose choice is here 
to do such sore penance that he has not long to live.” 

““ Maybe,” said the damsel, “in the ship we have 
some remedy for his sickness.” 

“That is the last service you can do him,” sighed 
the hermit. “I fear me his sickness has no remedy but 
death.” 

Yet the damsel sent to the ship for a cordial, with 
which she visited the sick man’s bedside, saying gently: 

“Sir, 1 learn from the holy father that you are a 
knight; and because we damsels are so beholden to 
good knights for what they do in our defence, it be- 
hoves us to visit and relieve all such in affliction.” 

But the poor man turned away from her, moaning 
so bitterly that she thought him about to yield up the 
ghost. Opening the shutter of the dark room, to give 
him air, she raised his head in her arms; then the sun-~ 
light fell on his face, so changed by suffering that she 
might not yet have known it but for a well-remembered 
scar on his brow. 

“ Amadis!”’ she exclaimed, as he feebly opened his 
eyes. 

“Let that name be never again spoken,” he mur- 
mured, “since it is no longer dear to one you know!” 

“Nay, sir, she sends me to seek pity and pardon 
from you, since her injustice makes her own life worse 
than death. The hand that wounded you so deep can 
cure you. Behold what I have borne in search of you 
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far and wide! In this letter your lady bids you forget — 
the past, and hasten to forgive her if you are the same Q 
Amadis she loved so well.” : 

“Heart, take thy remedy!” cried Amadis, pressing 
the letter on his lips; and when he tore it open, his 
eyes lit up as they read: 


‘If the injuries of an enemy may claim pardon, when humbly ~ 
repented, how much more those that come from too much love! 
She who writes confesses to deserving punishment for doubting 
a faith that never failed her; but by thine own misery judge 
of mine. Her friend that bears this letter will tell thee what 
she endures, and how heartily she implores thy mercy, not as 
merited, but as longed for by her who can. have no other comfort 
on earth. For thine own sake, as for hers, forgive the contrite 


“ ORIANA.” 


No cordial could have cheered Oriana’s knight like 
these blessed words, that sent the blood to his parched 
face, and tears to his eyes, not now of sorrow but of 
Oy. 3 
en You bring me back my life!” he cried to the 
Damsel of Denmark. 

“Then save her from despair that has wronged you — 
through too much love!” entreated she, who now easily 
persuaded him to abandon his retreat, el go back with 
her to where that lady was waiting to make amends for 
her cruelty. 

But his weakness so shamed him that it was agreed 
between them to hide yet from all others his real name. 
As Beltenebros she should carry him to Britain, on pre- 
tence that this was a sick man received on board the ship 
for his health. He took leave of the hermit with warm 
thanks, promising to show his gratitude by building a 
monastery on the Firm Island and giving it to this good 
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man’s charge. Nor did the greybeard seek to stay him, 
when he had heard how it was with his love. 

“Farewell, my son! Solitude is blest but to withered 
hearts like mine, that have wearied of life’s deceitful joys, 
and can await patiently the end of all its sorrows. Go 
back to the world, then, and may heaven protect thee 
as thy arm upholds the right!” 

Kneeling before him on the shore, Beltenebros kissed 
the hard of this good father, whom he honoured like a 
son. His last sight of Andalod was with arms raised in 
blessing as the ship bore him away on a smooth sea from 


the island where he had spent such doleful days. 


IV 


Landed in Britain, Amadis felt as if new life came 
to him day by day, so that soon he began to hanker 
after the knightly weapons he had thought to lay aside 
for ever. Leaving him to rest at a nunnery, whence 
he might travel on at ease when he had got back his 
strength, the Damsel of Denmark hurried forward to 
break the good news to Oriana, who was at her castle 
of Miraflores, near London. Meanwhile, no one else 
should learn the real name of him who desired to be 
still known as Beltenebros. The good damsel gave him 
money to buy arms and armour; and she left with 
him Enil to be his squire, the youth well pleased to 
serve such a kindly master, whom he little guessed to 
be that knight famed above all others. 

And ere long Beltenebros heard news to stir his 
blood. King Cildadan of Ireland had never forgiven 
the death of his brother Abies, slain by the hand of 
Amadis. Now, believing Amadis dead, he sent a chal- 
lenge to Lisuarte to stake the tribute of his kingdom 
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upon a battle of a hundred knights on either side. 
Leagued with Cildadan were gigantic warriors, such as 
the cruel Famongomadan, who sent on his own score 
a haughty demand that Oriana should be given over 
to him as handmaid to his daughter; for no other 
price would he grant peace. King Lisuarte declared 
himself ready to die rather than deliver his child to 
such a heathen wretch. Defiances were proudly ex- 
changed, a day had been set for the battle, and now 
each party was gathering its hundred choicest cham- 
pions. 

Beltenebros was right wroth to hear how that caitiff 
would make Oriana a servant in his house, and he pro- 
mised himself to undertake no adventure till he had 
chastised: so,ereat.. insolence.; Tle “sent. Eenil to tae 
nearest town to buy a horse and arms, the armour ail 
silver, and the shield thickly set with golden lions. 
Thus arrayed and mounted, he felt his old spirit welling 
up within him, as he managed his mettlesome steed to 
the admiration of the young squire. 

“] know not, sir, what your prowess may be,” said 
Finil, “but I never saw knight appear so well in arms.” 

“You have judged the one; you shall judge the 
other when put to the proof,’ quoth his master, as 
they turned their backs on the nunnery that had har- 
boured them till now. | : 

Beltenebros rode on with his helmet closed, that he 
might not be known; and the cognizance he had chosen 
for his new shield gave no hint who he was. By and 
by he came past some pavilions pitched by a riverside 
where ten knights and a bevy of damsels wére sporting 
on the bank. The knights called out to him to stay 
and joust with them. 

“Not now,” said he, and would have ridden on, 
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‘though they jeered at him, saying that he feared to 
lose his horse if dismounted. ‘If so,” he answered, 
‘STI had better not risk such a loss.” 

“You trust a smooth tongue for safety rather than 
a stout heart!’ they cried after him. 

“Think of me as you please; your words do not 
touch my worth, such as it is,” he cried back, for he 
had no mind to fight with men he despised. 

But before he reached the ford of the river a damsel 
came riding after him to say that in these pavilions was 
Leonoretta, the younger daughter of King Lisuarte, and 
that she and her ladies requested the stranger to joust 
for their pastime. 

““{ would rather do her service myself than couch 
a lance against her knights,” quoth Beltenebros; “but 
Pe it as she: will.” 

He turned about to take his ground, where, one 
by one, Leonoretta’s ten knights rode against him, and, 
one by one, were overthrown; and he who had railed 
loudest at the stranger now lay groaning with broken 
yones. nil, joyful to know himself squire to such a 
Knight, took their horses as prize of the victor; but 
Beltenebros bade him lead them to the princess with a 
message that she should charge her knights either to be 
more courteous to strangers, or else to joust better, for 
some other adversary might choose to make them go 
on foot. 

They were astonished by his generosity, as abashed 
by their downfall; and one said that the unknown had 
done as Amadis would have done had he been alive, to 
which another added: 

“Would it were Amadis, then might our dishonour 
be the less.” | 

Beltenebros rode on, well satisfied to be sure that 
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he had not lost his old skill in arms. When he had 


crossed the river, and gone some quarter of a league 
beyond, he saw near the road a chapel embowered 
among trees, and to this cool shade turned aside for 
rest and prayer, being wearied after jousting with all 
those knights. Then, as in a brook he washed away 
the dust and sweat, he was aware of a miserable clamour 
borne to his ears, and on the road which he had come 
he saw an appalling sight. Along it, drawn by twelve 
horses and driven by hideous dwarfs, came a wagon of 
wickerwork huge as a tower, in which were chained the 
very knights from whom he had just parted, and the 
damsels, with their mistress Leonoretta tearfully lament- 
ing over the fate that had fallen upon them amid sport 
and play. Before and behind rode two gigantic figures, 
he in front on a tall black horse, himself glittering from 
head to foot in plates of steel, and he carried a boar spear 
whose point was longer than a man’s arm. The good 
knight guessed well who these monsters were: that 
Aachen giant Famongomadan that was wont in such a 
wagon to carry off captives for sacrifice to his idols; 
and he who rode behind must be his son Basavante, 
And when Amadis remembered how Famongomadan had 
demanded Oriana to be given him as serving-maid, he 
forgot his weariness in wrath, and called to Enil for his 
arms. 

‘“‘ Let these demons first pass by!’ ” said the trembling 
squire. 

“They shall not pass without my trying to redress 
their cruelty,” declared his master. 

“Ah, sir, have pity on your youth!”’ begged Enil. 
‘Were the twenty bravest of Lisuarte’s knights here, 
they would shrink from so fell an encounter.” 

“1 must do my best, and thou shalt see my fortune. 
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"Tis a squire’s part to obey, not to prate,’’ said Beltenebros 
in so stern a tone that the youth brought him his arms 
without more ado, yet shed tears as if he never looked to 
equip his lord for another fight. 

All his old fire kindling in his heart when he thought 
of Oriana, the knight spurred down to meet that sorrow- 
ful train, and with lance in rest loudly bade the dwarfs 
halt, as they did. But the giant that rode on in front 
charged upon him with an angry outcry, seeming to 
smoke for wrath behind the bars of his helmet. Not 
a whit dismayed, Beltenebros met the onset with so 
true an aim that his lance pierced the giant’s body 
through his mail and hurled him, saddle and all, to the 
ground, while the thrust of the huge boar spear went 
amiss to maim the other’s horse. | 

“Help, Basagante! I am overthrown!” bellowed the 
fallen monster to his son; and up dashed that young 
giant, brandishing a battleaxe as big as a breastplate. 

The good knight had quickly leapt from his wounded 
horse and drawn his sword, with which he struck at 
Basagante’s leg as he passed, cutting through the stirrup 
leather and the sinews of his knee, a wound which the 
giant did not feel in his fury. Wheeling round, with 
his axe he would have cleft Beltenebros in two, but its 
head stuck fast in the shield, beaten out of the knight’s 
hands, whose own sword broke upon the giant’s armour. 
He snatched at the huge axe which Basagante could not 
pluck out of his shield; and in their struggle, the broken 
stirrup leather giving way, the rider lost his balance and 
fell over on the ground. He drew his sword as he tried 
to rise, but the wound in his leg brought him down on 
that knee. One mighty sweep he made with the long 
sword to shear off the knight’s head, yet only cut away 


the crest of his helmet. Leonoretta and her ladies, looking 
(E 162) I 
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on from the wagon, raised a cry to heaven when such a_ 
blow fell upon their champion. But he kept his feet, and — 
swinging the giant’s battleaxe in both hands cleft him 
through the skull so that he never spoke again. 

Meanwhile Famongomadan lay helpless, cursing in 
his agony, till Beltenebros ran back to stop his mouth 
by thrusting into it his own boar spear, to nail him to 
the earth. When both giants were dead, he broke the 
chains of their captives, joyful and thankful for such 
gallant rescue. In the wagon he packed the monstrous 
bodies of father and son, never more to afflict Christian, — 
souls. These trophies he prayed the knights and ladies 
to convey to King Lisuarte, with this message, that in 
the coming battle he would have two foes less to en- 
counter and one more knight to fight on his side, ready 
to spill every drop of blood in his service. | 

“ Beltenebros will not fail him on the appointed day!” 
was his parting promise, as he rode off on the black horse 
of Famongomadan, leaving the princess and her train loud 
in praise of such a doughty deliverer. 


Vv 


Amadis had no mind for further adventures to delay 
him on the way to Miraflores, where Oriana eagerly 
awaited his coming ever since it was announced by the 
Damsel of Denmark. Unknown to all others, he reached 
the castle; then who can tell, says the chronicler, what 
joy there was in embracing and kissing and the mingling 
of tears. Only true lovers may understand how these 
two exchanged forgiveness for the past, and vows for 
the future, and sighs and smiles over what both had 
suffered during their cruel separation. Enough to say 
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that here the knight remained hidden for a week, each 
day going by in a too short dream of bliss. 

Turn we now to the court of Lisuarte, as the day 
drew near for that great battle with Cildadan and his 
hundred champions. Leonoretta and her train had 
brought news of the prowess of Beltenebros, with the 
bodies of the two giants for proof; and well might the 
king rejoice in the promise of such a doughty helper. 
All the talk was of this unknown hero, whom men gave 
out as braver and stronger than Amadis himself. Such 
boasts hurt Galaor and Florestan, who had laid aside the 
search for their brother to take his place in the battle; 
and nothing but their pledge to undertake no other 
quarrel till it were fought hindered them from now seek- 
ing out and defying this Beltenebros to mortal combat, 
so enraged were they that any knight should be called 
the equal of the vanished Amadis. 

As for Cildadan and his allies, the young knights 
made sure to have the better of them. But the old 
king knew the might of those foes; and his heart mis- 
gave him when, on the eve of the combat, he received 
a scroll from the enchantress Urganda, that sage guardian 
of his race. Thus the writing ran: 


“To King Lisuarte of Great Britain, Urganda the Unknown 
foretells what shall befall in the battle with the King of Ireland. 
Perilous and cruel it will be; and in it Beltenebros, to whom thou 
trustest for victory, will lose his name and his fame. Thou thy- 
self wilt be in danger of death, when the sword of Beltenebros 
sheds thy Mood. And by his sword will the battle be won.” 


“Flow can that be?” thought Lisuarte in bewilder- 
ment. “ Beltenebros is to win the battle, yet to shed 
my blood, and to lose his name. Ah, were Amadis alive, 
whose sword was worth a hundred! Sure he is dead, or 


: 
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he would not have failed me at this hour. I am old, and 
must soon die, by the hand of Beltenebros or another; 
but at least let me die as becomes a king who has so 
many brave knights at his command.” 3 

With this he put the warning out of mind and se 
of it to none, lest his followers should be disheartened. 
He, above all men, was bound now to bear a bold front 
to the enemy. The galleys had already come to land, 
where the Irish king's nights were pitching their tents 
beside the plain marked out for the encounter. So- 
stalwart and fierce appeared these strangers that king 
Lisuarte’s people truly had need to pray heaven for 
their lord. 

That one night there was truce, and men slept who 
would never see another sun go down. With dawn 
King Lisuarte mustered his hundred knights, among 
them one mounted on a huge black horse, in silver 
armour, with a shield full of golden lions, who an- 
nounced himself as Beltenebros, the unknown yet so 
quickly famed. All beheld ee with wonder for his 
deeds; only Galaor and Florestan looked on him askance 
through the bars of their helmets. Lisuarte welcomed 
this champion, whose aid he could not refuse, since he 
now got news how was lost to him one of his trustiest 
warriors, Arban of Wales. He had been made prisoner 
by the wife of Famongomadan in revenge for her hus- 
band’s death, and was pining in that giant's dungeons till 
the king were able to deliver him. Beltenebros made up 
the tale of his party, all of them tamous knights of their 
time. There were the brothers of Amadis, and his cousin 
Agraies of Scotland; and Gandalac, Galaor’s foster-father, 
with his sons Gavus and Bramandil; and Nicoran, keeper 
of the Perilous Bridge, with Dragonis, and Palomir, and 
Pinorante; Giontes, the king’s nephew; the renowned Si 
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Bruneo of Bonamar, who, before Amadis, had achieved 
the passage of the True Lovers’ Arch; also his brother 
Branfil; and Sir Guilan the Pensive; and good old Sir 
Grumedan, who bore the king’s banner in the centre 
of the troop, and Ladasin, and Galvanes, and Olivas, 
and many another whose name should not be for- 
gotten. | 

Ou. the adverse side, also, were chiefs of renown, and 
some of gigantic stature, such as Cartadaque, Albadanzor, 
and Gadancuriel, whom King Cildadan placed in the front 
of his ranks. He missed that day Famongomadan and | 
his mighty son Basagante, laid low by Beltenebros on 
their way to take part in the battle. But not less fearful 
was the giant Mandanfabul, lord of the Isle of the Ver- 
milion Tower, who with ten of his like were placed in 
the rear on a hill, with orders not to engage till they saw 
the enemy broken and weary, then to rush down upon 
King Lisuarte and kill him or carry him off prisoner. 

The trumpets gave the signal for both lines to close, 
breaking upon each other like waves foaming with steel. 
The ground shook under the crash of that onset, in which 
many a man went down, and many a horse galloped away | 
without a rider. Soon all the field was hidden in clouds 
of dust, where the fighters, panting for heat and rage, 
were mixed in a confused struggle; and those who looked 
on with throbbing hearts could not tell how it went with 
friend or foe. But like a thunderbolt gleamed through 
the medley that silver knight on a black horse, that kept 
ever close to the old king, when, caring not to live unless 
victorious, he threw himself into the hottest press. Nor 
was King Cildadan behind him in desperate valour, who 
would have encountered Lisuarte, but was met by Beltene- 
bros and by his sword smitten to the ground, hurt almost 


to death. Not far off, Galaor, for his part, did prodigies 
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to emulate that rival of Amadis, but he in turn was” 
unhorsed and like to be slain. 

By this time the battle had lasted half the day, and 
more than half the champions on either side had fallen. | 
Still the rest fought on, faint with wounds as they were, 
their arms broken, their horses stiff and weary. And : 
now through the ftee ranks swooped Mandanfabul 
with his band of fresh fighters, like kites upon their prey, 
and came charging towards the royal banner. The knights 
around Lisuarte fought gallantly to shield him, but the — 
giant, beating down all who stood in his way, seized the 
old king by the neck, dragged him from his saddle by 
main strength, and was carrying him off locked helplessly 
under his brawny arm. | 

Beltenebros had just mounted a fresh horse brought 
him by his squire, when he saw the plight of Oriana’s — 
father. Spurring forward, he soon came up with Mandan- 
fabul, and fetched him such a mighty blow as not only 
shore off the giant’s right arm, but beneath it cut through 
Lisuarte’s armour and drew his blood. Mandanfabul, 
losing control of his horse, was carried away bleeding to 
death; and Lisuarte fell to the ground, where Beltene- 
bros held his shield over him till he got to horse again, 
for the wound was slight by which Urganda’s prophecy 
had come true. 

The king’s banner had gone ea but the knight 
in silver was as a standard for all who still lived to fight 
on his side. Again and again he sped so recklessly 
into the thick of the foe that every moment Lisuarte 
feared to see his champion trampled in the dust. But 
Beltenebros seemed to bear a charmed life as he hurled 
down all that stood against him and gave their horses 
to dismounted knights of his own party. What inflamed 
him to put forth his full strength was the sight of his 
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brother Galaor stretched upon a heap of the dead and _ 
wounded. Then over all the clang and clamour rang 
out his warcry: 7 

e Crawl! Gaull 1 am Amadis!:”’ 

“Amadis! Amadis!” was the cry echoed from both 
sides, here raised with exultation, there with dismay. 

At the sound of that well-known voice the British 
knights took fresh heart to know that their hero was 
in the field. Round him they rallied for a last charge 
that drove the foemen to rout, scared by his very name. 
They fled for their ships, chased and slaughtered on land, 
or drowned in the water before they could get on board. 
There was nothing now to do but to tend the wounded, 
and gather up the bodies of the slain. 

“Thus then hath Beltenebros lost name and fame!” 
cried the astonished king, when that unknown knight 
knelt before him, with visor raised, and was seen to 
be no other than Amadis, come back as from the dead. 

Right heartily Lisuarte thanked him to whom, under 
one or another name, he owed the destruction of his 
enemies. But there was no pride or joy in the good 
knight’s prowess like his lady’s, who vowed that never. 
again would she mistrust a love as steadfast as his valour. 
So leave we this happy pair, looking forward to the day 
when Amadis should lead Oriana through the Arch of 
True Lovers to take her place in the Forbidden Chamber 
as his happy bride. 


ESPLANDIAN 


I 


Tue wanderings and trials of Amadis de Gaul seemed 
at last to be at an end. Reconciled to his father-in-law, 
King Lisuarte of Great Britain, after a feud stirred up 
between them that should have been friends, and trium- 
phant over his enemies, he now ruled in the Firm Island, 
publicly united to the incomparable princess, Oriana, who 
had long in secret been his bride. Archalaus, that wicked 
enchanter and implacable foe of his house, lay a prisoner, 
condemned to brood in solitary rage over idle schemes of 
evil. | 

But the sky of their happiness was not long unclouded 
for Amadis and Oriana. One day they were walking to- 
gether on the shore, when a veiled woman in long black 
robes came to throw herself at their feet. 

“My lord,” she cried with a lamentable voice, “ have 
pity on my unhappy lot! Never, they say, did lady appeai 
in vain to your generosity. No, sir, I will not rise from 
my knees till you have granted me a boon! And you, 
madam, do not fear; I seek nothing of your husband 
which will take him from your side. The gift is one 
within his power to grant by a single word, and I beseech 
you, by your love for him, to join your entr eaties to mine 
that he will not deny me ae favour I desire.” 


Oriana’s tender heart was moved by the tears of this 
236 
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afflicted lady. She joined in requesting Amadis to fulfil 
her petition, for which he, in his courtesy, needed little 
beseeching. 

“ Rise, madam,” he said, taking her by the hand. 
“The boon you demand of me is already granted.” 

Then the lady rose, drew aside her black veil, and 
exclaimed exultingly: 

“ Amadis, do you know me? I am the wife of Archa- 
laus, and my demand is that you let him go free.” 

Amadis and Oriana might well be indignant at the 
cunning and audacity with which this woman had beguiled 
them into granting her request. But the knight had pro- 
mised, and his word was sacred. 

“Follow me,” he said, and led the way to the narrow 
iron cage in which her husband lay fettered. 

His gigantic form was bent double; his hair and 
nails had grown to an enormous length; his eyes gleamed 
savagely; indeed he looked more like a beast than a man, 
and his first words showed that the wretch’s disposition 
was not a whit changed. 

“ Archalaus, how would you thank me if, for the sake 
of your wife, I were to set you free?” 

“By ceaseless hatred and vengeance,” hissed out the 
malignant enchanter, gnashing his teeth, and glaring upon 
them so as to make Oriana shudder. 

Amadis would waste no more time in parleying with 
this monster. He drew his trembling wife away, with 
orders that the prisoner should be at once released. This 
was done; then Archalaus and his companion made haste 
to leave the palace and to set sail from the shores of the 
Firm Island. 

Its lord could no longer give himself up to enjoy- 
ment of the delights of his new abode, bestowed on him 


as the reward of valour and constancy. In the midst 
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oi all its magnificence Amadis was ill at ease, troubled — 
by a presentiment that some evil would ere long come 
of his generosity. He could scarce look at the face of his 
beloved Oriana without thinking of what unknown calamity 
Archalaus might at that moment be preparing for her. 

Too true proved his forebodings. Before many days 
had passed there were gathered together the sovereigns 
of the neighbouring countries and several of his old com- 
panions in arms, come to be present at the ceremony of 
knighting his son Esplandian. And as they sat at a ban- 
quet came news that King Lisuarte had, while hunting 
in the woods, been ensnared by three damsels and carried 
away into captivity, but none knew whither. Here could 
plainly be seen the hand of Archalaus, who as yet durst 
not strike a blow at Amadis himself, of whose power — 
he had been made so well aware. 

The guests hastened to condole with Oriana under 
her father’s misfortune, and willingly offered her the help 
of their arms. Never had the world seen such a goodly 
band of knights as met now in that hall, taking earnest 
counsel for the discovery and deliverance of Lisuarte, 
when loud cries of wonder were heard without. Forth 
they ran, sword in hand, and hurried down to the beach, 
followed by Oriana, leaning on her son Esplandian. What 
did they behold? | 

A mountain of fire seemed to be swiftly advancing 
towards them over the calm surface of the sea; it sent 
forth neither smoke nor flame, but glowed throughout 
with a brilliance which dazzled every eye, even at a great 
distance. If it touched the shore the whole island must 
be burned to ashes. The heat could already be felt more 
scorching than that of the noonday sun, when the fiery 
mass burst open with a terrific crash; the two sides fell 
hissing into the sea, and disclosed what appeared to be 
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a monstrous green serpent, which cleft the waves with 
its gleaming wings stretched out like banks of oars. The 
head of this prodigy stood out of the water higher than 
the mast of the largest ship, its throat vomiting forth 
streams of flame and thrilling cries. As it kept approach- 
ing, the knights upon the strand, for ail their intrepidity, 
were on the point of drawing back, had the example of 
Amadis not constrained them to hold their ground. 

Their astonishment was still greater when the mar- 
vellous thing, now close at hand, was seen to undergo a 
new transformation. Its wings beat furiously, sending up 
to the sky clouds of spray, amid which beamed a gilded 
ship with glistening sails. From stem to stern it was 
covered with rare flowers and precious gems, and on the 
snowy deck stood a band of nymphs, surrounding a 
gueenly figure upon a throne of emerald, to fill the air 
with the music of golden flutes and harps that seemed to 
waft the stately vessel to shore. 

“?Tis Urganda the Unknown!” cried Amadis, hasten- 
ing forward to meet his powerful and beneficent pro- 
tectress, as soon as this recognition released him from the 
spell of surprise. 

It was, indeed, the fairy Urganda. Her wont was 
to disclose herself under the most strange and often the 
most hideous forms, which could inspire nothing but 
terror. But now, coming amidst her friends, she ap- 
peared in her natural beauty, as a blooming maiden, 
uniting all the freshness of spring with all the richness 
of summer. Amadis and Esplandian gave her their 
hands to lead her on land; the assembled kings and 
knights pressed forward to salute her; and she, gra- 
ciously embracing Oriana, spoke thus: 

“Did I not promise that ye should see me again if 
ever ye were in need of my aid? I am come to let you 
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know that Lisuarte is unharmed, and shall yet be set 
free. But, valiant and well-tried ene in vain you will 
traverse sea and land to discover him; this achievement 
is reserved for one alone.” 

“For which of us all?” they cried in one breath. 

“For him who is youngest among you, and must 
now enter upon the career that may prove him worthy of 
his illustrious birth.” 

“For me?” cried young Esplandian, starting forth 
from his mother’s side with sparkling eyes. 

Urganda smiled and beckoned to the fairy crew. 
Straightway her damsels began to play so marvellously 
upon their instruments that the sweet sounds fell like 
a spell upon the ears of all who heard. Their eyes softly 
closed; they gave themselves up to the entrancing music, 
and insensibly they sank into a deep sleep. 
| It was hours before they awoke. Urganda had sailed 
away, and no trace of the wonderful Green Serpent was 
to be seen on the horizon. Esplandian had gone from 
among them. In the hand of Amadis was a scroll bear- 
ing these words: 


“Do you, kings and heroes, return to your own countries to 
dwell there in repose, leaving plory and the prize of arms to those 
who begin to climb the changeable round of Fortune, and con- 
tenting yourselves with the favour which she has hitherto shown 
you. And thou, Amadis of Gaul, who hast conquered so many 
fierce knights and cruel giants, let the honours already gained 
suffice thee; now taste the sweets and bitters of royal rule, and 
learn to be diligent in great affairs, as in thy young years thou hast 
so long and so faithfully done the duties of a knight errant. Rest 
henceforth in peace, knowing that a scion of thy race shall never 
be wanting to perpetuate thy renown! I have said. ‘Too often 
have I proved my goodwill towards thee and thine that thou 
shouldst hesitate to trust thy unfailing friend 


“ URGANDA THE UNKNOWN” 
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II 


Esplandian had been carried off upon the deck of the 
Green Serpent. ‘Yo the youth it seemed as if the music 
bore him away in a delicious dream, and when he awoke 
he found himself alone, lying upon the shore of an island 
in the midst of the ocean. 

He rose and looked around him. The island was 
nothing but a high, bare rock, rising steeply from the 
waves, and crowned by the ruins of a vast tower. ‘There 
was no sign of life or vegetation upon its craggy sides, 
and no other land could be seen across the calm surface 
of the sea, nor was any sound heard in that solitude; 
even the water lapped silently upon the stony edge. It 
was a place to try the spirit of the bravest, but Espiandian 
did not fear. He felt certain that this was the first step 
in a glorious career of adventures to which his destiny 
was about to lead him, and his heart beat high as he 
began to climb the rock, making towards the ruined 
tower. Lissa 
The way was long and steep, and it seemed as if he 
should never reach that tower to which the young knight 
toiled on undaunted. He found himself clad from head 
to foot in new and brilliant armour, yet without sword or 
other weapon; and before long he was aware of hissings 
and growlings within the deep caverns of the rocks, which 
told that there might be fierce beasts to be encountered. 
Still he turned not back. The rays of the noonday sun 
beat upon him till he had almost fainted from the heat, 
and often he was forced to halt and take breath; then, 
looking down, he saw that he had mounted to a dizzy 
height, while the summit appeared ever nearer the clouds. 
But, after hours of this laborious journeying, he stood 
at last upon the rocky platform from which rose the 
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crumbling ruins of the tower, and amidst them a little 
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temple of Hercules, which he now perceived tor the first. : 


time. 


This temple was ene solid mass of granite, without 


window or other opening. Walls and roof were polished — 


like a mirror, and there was no trace of chisel or mortar — 


upon the smooth surface, which reflected back the sun so — 


brightly as for a time to dazzle Esplandian’s eyes. ‘The 


entrance was by a double door, likewise of granite, the — 


two sides of which were firmly closed by a great sword 
buried to its jewel-studded hilt in the thick stone. It 
seemed as if no mortal strength could force open that 
door or withdraw the blade that barred it. 

Wellnigh exhausted, the youth advanced slowly to- 


wards the entrance of the temple. At the sight of the - 


sparkling hilt he forgot his fatigue, and sprang eagerly 
forward with outstretched hand. But before he could 
reach it a dreadful din was heard echoing throughout the 
ruins, and an enormous dragon rushed forth. 

Esplandian had scarce time to mark its red eyes and 
orizzly scales. In an instant 1t was upon him, weapon- 
less as he was, hurling him to the ground, and winding 
its coils round his body. Half-choked, he struggled in 
the loathsome embrace, while the monster endeavoured 
in vain to tear his armour with its sharp claws. In vain, 
too, he tried to free himself; but the son of Amadis was 
no easy prey. He clung to its wings, he dug his nails 
into the flesh, he pulled it down with all his might; man 
and monster rolled upon the rock in desperate wrestle; 
he dragged it towards the door of the temple, and despair 
gave him energy to lay his hand on the hilt of the sword. 
To his joy the blade started out at the first touch, and 
with all the strength left him he drove it into the dragon’s 
throat. At the same moment the gates of the temple 
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flew open with a crash, and all the island shook as if an 
earthquake were upheaving it. So terrible was the com- 
motion that, as he felt the dragon’s grasp relax, his brain 
spun round, and he staggered to his feet only to fall 
senseless on the rock. 

When he came to himself the shades of night had 
fallen, and the pale light of the rising moon showed the 
hideous form of the dragon lying motionless by his side. 
The temple was open, its interior brilliantly illuminated. 
He stepped across the threshold, and saw that the light 
came from a tomb in the centre, which shone with a 
splendour like that of the sun. Upon this tomb couched 
a gold lion, that in its claws held a rich scabbard, and 
before it was an inscription in letters of fire: 


“ The sheath of the sword that can be drawn forth by none 
but him who is destined to surpass the renown of all knights 
now living”. 


Esplandian eagerly laid his hand upon the sheath, 
which yielded to him as lightly as the sword had done. 
He could not now doubt his high destiny and the pro- 
tection of the sage Urganda, and would not delay an 
hour in proceeding on the perilous adventure reserved 
for him. 

He left the temple, the heavy doors of which closed 
behind him with a sound like thunder, and took his way 
down the side of the rock, following the same path by 
which he had ascended. In his hand he bore the drawn 
blade, which flashed so brightly as to guide his footsteps 
and light up the crevices on either side. He saw how 
they swarmed with venomous reptiles, which, now that 
the darkness had come on, stole forth and would have 
assailed him, but at the glare of the marvellous sword 
they fled back into their holes, and the youth went on 
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unharmed, though all the air was filled with the anory 
hissing of the foul creatures, and he could feel their hot 
breath at every step. 

The descent seemed as short as the ascent had been 
long. A few minutes brought him down to the edge of 
the sea, where he found a skiff moored, and in it an old 
man clad in uncouth garb. 

“Who are you, and what do you here?” asked 
Esplandian; but the old man did not open his lips. By 
signs he gave the knight to understand that he was 
dumb, and in the same fashion invited him to enter the 
skiff. 

As Esplandian stepped on board, the mute seized the 
oars, and pushed off the frail vessel, which shot forth like 
an arrow into the open sea. 


Lif 
The little bark carried the young knight and his 


dumb companion safely across the ocean, and at last 
brought them in sight of a rugged country covered with 
woods. ‘Towards this the skiff was turned, and no 
sooner had Esplandian leaped on shore than it sped away, 
leaving him alone at the foot of a mountain, on which 
might be seen a great castle, fortified with strong walls 
and tall towers. | 

The youth could not think that chance alone had 
brought him to this spot. Full of confidence in the wise 
Urganda, and believing himself invincible with his magic 
sword, he followed the coast, seeking carefully among 
the rocks for a path which might lead him to the castle. 
After wandering for an hour he came upon a little her- 
mitage, surmounted by a cross, and ran forward to find 
the inhabitant of this retreat. 
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The hermit was coming from a fountain which bubbled 
from the ground in the wood behind his hut. As he 
issued from the wood he was surprised to see an armed 
knight, who saluted him in his own language, and, kneel- 
ing before him, asked his blessing. 

“For long,” said he, “no inhabitant of this heathen 
land hath saluted me thus. Your speech, your arms, 
show you from the realm of King Lisuarte, like myself. 
But say, how come you here, where your life and liberty 
are in such danger ?” 

“ Holy father, fear not for me,” replied Esplandian. 
“I can punish whoever dares to attack me. It is fate 
that brings me here, and I burn with impatience to know 
what achievement it has decreed for me.” 

Then, believing that he might trust the hermit fully, 
he related to him what had happened on the Firm Island, 
how Archalaus had been set free, and how King Lisuarte 
had been entrapped and carried off. 

walas, «ctied the old man, “your tale is but. too 
true! You are now near the wicked enchanter’s strong- 
hold, to which yesterday he returned, and brought with 
him a captive, who is rumoured to be a great prince. 
This may be no other than the King of Great Britain.”’ 

“ Would, then, that the sun were not near its set- 
ting! But to-morrow I will deliver him.” 

““My son,” said the hermit, looking kindly on his 
youth and his comeliness, ‘‘ beware of risking an enter- 
prise so much above your strength. This castle, named 
the Forbidden Mountain, is wellnigh inaccessible, and the 
giants who guard it would suffece to put a whole army 
to flight. Besides, should this prisoner prove not to be 
Lisuarte, why would you imperil yourself for the sake 
of an unknown?” 

“It is enough that he be an unfortunate prince: his 
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need and the laws of knighthood call me to his aid. — 
Grant me only shelter for one night, and to-morrow at 
daybreak show me a path that will lead me to that @ 
robber’s gates.” 

The hermit no longer attempted to dissuade this | 
high-spirited stripling. He seized him by the hand, bid 
him welcome to his humble retreat, and shared with him 
his frugal provisions. 

While Esplandian lay down to rest, the good old 
man spent the night in prayers for his success. At day- 
break he awoke his guest, aided him to arm, and con- 
ducted him to a path cut out of the rock, by which alone 
the castle of Archalaus could be reached. There he took 
leave of the youth, giving him his blessing, and embracing 
him with tears, as one he scarce hoped to see again. | 

With. a light heart Esplandian sprang up the steps 
that by a winding ascent led him to the brow of the 
mountain, where stood the grim castle, on one side 
hanging over the sea, and on the other enclosed by a 
deep and broad moat. A narrow bridge crossed it and 
led to the heavy iron door,’ which appeared to be the 
only entrance. Before this door was posted a gigantic 
Sentinel: who advanced towards Esplandian with uplifted 
axe, shouting to him to give up his sword if he cared to 
escape death. 

‘It would be more to the purpose,’ acai. Esplan- 
dian, “if you were to offer to lead me to your master, 
armed as I am. Go on; I am ready to follow.” 

‘Ah, ah!” said the giant. ‘So you would play the 
babbler. Well, I am sorry to spoil your arms; they are 
new and handsome. For the last time: Are you willing 
to give them up peaceably? Then perhaps I may allow 
you the honour of serving me.’ 

Without another yor Esplandian impatiently nia 
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upon him. The giant swung round his axe and brought 
it down, but the young knight caught the blow upon his 
shield. 

“You should love well the shield that hast saved you 
from such a stroke!” cried the giant, and raised his pon- 
derous weapon for another; but, before he could deliver 
it, Esplandian drove the magic blade through his armour 
and pierced him from side to side, leaping back to escape 
the torrent of blood which gushed from the wound. 

With his last breath the fallen sentinel raised a cry of 
alarm; and as Esplandian sprang over his body, to rush 
through the gate sword in hand, he found himself con- 
fronted by a taller giant in green armour. 

“© Ah, wretch!” he cried in a voice of thunder. “How 
could the redoubtable Argantes have fallen under the 
arm of such a puny creature?” 

“You shall know anon!” retorted the knight, as the 
pertcullis crashed down behind him, and he found him- 
self alone in the castle of the enemy, with no hope of 
escape but in victory. He ran towards the giant, who 
came on no less hotly, and the combat began with the 
utmost fury on either side. As the green armour red- 
dened under the magic steel its wearer raged aloud 
against his foe Urganda; and Esplandian’s heart thrilled 
to know that he had now to do with no less an adver- 
sary than Archalaus himself. 

“Perfidious enchanter,” he cried, with a stroke at 
every word, “learn that it is the son of Amadis whom 
heaven has sent to punish thy crimes!”’ 

“Would that he were here himself! But at least on 
thee can I avenge myself for the long and harsh captivity 
which thy father forced me to undergo.” 

With this he whirled round his sword with both 
hands; but the mighty blow only cleft the air, for 
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Esplandian leapt aside, and in his turn smote the en- ; 
chanter so surely that, uttering roars of pain, he reeled — 
towards the archway whien opened into the next court. 
The young knight followed hard upon him. Archalaus 
struck wildly in the air, and could not parry the keen 
point. Again and again it pierced the stout armour, till 
the enchanter fell expiring in his blood before the eyes 
of the people of the castle, as they brought forth chains 
to bind that audacious stranger. 

“Furion! Furion!” Archalaus cried on his nephew, 
and a young giant, unarmed, ran up in time to unlace 
his casque and to receive his last words: 

“*Avenge my death upon Amadis and all his race!”’ 

Esplandian, the generous, now lowered the point of 
his sword and drew back a few paces, unwilling to follow © 
up his victory against an enemy whom he saw to be 
without defence. But he might not sheathe his blade. 
Furion, as soon as sure that his uncle was dead, hurried 
back into the hall, calling out for his arms to be brought 
to him. Esplandian did not attempt to pursue, but at 
the sight of an aged lady he took to be the mistress of 
the castle he advanced and addressed her respectfully as 
she came wringing her hands. 

“It orieves me, madam, that those whose fate you 
lament Have forced me to nee and put them to death. 
I do not know where I am, but I cannot doubt that a 
supernatural power has led me here to deliver a great 
king who is confined in your dungeons. Restore him 
to liberty and I will cease to trouble the place of your 
abode.” 

“Fool!” she exclaimed, kneeling by the body of her 
brother. ‘1 hope yet to see you in a more pitiable case 
than even that king. The blood which you have shed 
calls out for your own. Know that Arcabone, mother 
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of Argantes and Furion, fears not the race of Amadis 
as she hates it!” 

Esplandian did not deign to reply to the furious 
woman, and he passed into the next court to escape 
her reproaches. Here a door was thrown open, whence 
Furion issued forth covered with glittering armour, and 
holding an enormous scimitar in his hand. ‘The airst 
thing he did was to call his mother, and, kneeling before 
her, he said: 

“Soon shall you rejoice to see my uncle avenged. 
But as I am determined that my arm alone shall sacrifice 
this rash intruder, let me forbid that anyone enter this 
court till the combat be ended.” 

With his own hand Furion then shut all the en- 
trances, leaving open only the archway, from which his 
mother might watch the fight; and Esplandian courteously 
waited till these preparations were made. Then the two 
adversaries flew at each other, and all the castle rang with 
the clash of their weapons. 

The young giant, who was at least eight feet high, 
seemed like to have the advantage in the struggle; but 
the armour which Esplandian had received from Urganda 
resisted the most terrible blows, while the magic sword 
shore through Furion’s mail as if it had been silk, so 
that his blood soon reddened the white pavement of the 
court. He began to give ground, and still Esplandian, 
unhurt and untired, followed him, till Arcabone trembled 
for her son. She would have rushed forth to separate 
the combatants, when to her horror and despair she saw 
that it was too late. The mortal blow had been struck. 
The boastful Furion gave one great cry, and fell lifeless 
at the feet of his opponent. 

At this the mother fainted away, and her damsels 
came out to bear her into the castle. Esplandian, his 
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mind always set on the deliverance of Lisuarte, followed 
them at a little distance; but, respecting a mother’s grief, 
halted upon the threshold till she should have recovered 
her senses. 

“Cruel!” she cried, when she opened her eyes and 
saw him standing without all covered with the blood of 
her sons; “cruel knight, do you seek to put an end to 
the life which you have made miserable? What would 
you of me? I will give up my treasures and all the 
wealth of the castle.” : 

‘Nay, madam,” replied Esplandian, “I seek nothing 
that 1s yours, and it grieves me to have caused your tears 
to flow; but release straightway the king whom you hold 
here in prison, and resist no longer the will of fate.” 

“Come hither, then,” cried the treacherous enchan- 
tress. “I am ready to deliver thee the key of his 
prison.” | 

Thus summoned, Esplandian stepped over the thresh- 
old. An enchantment had been laid upon it, so that 


no stranger could cross without falling senseless on the > 


ground, and it was trusting to this spell that Arcabone 
had invited him to enter. But she knew not that the 
marvellous sword held him who bore it free from every 
enchantment. Without faltering, Esplandian passed over 
the charmed spot, and approached her fearlessly. Sore 


was her dismay to see that her wicked arts had no power 


over him. 

““Ah, thou hast triumphed!” she cried; “ or, rather, 
the power of my old enemy Urganda triumphs in thee! 
So be it! Follow me, and thyself shall break the chains 
of him whose captivity has cost me so dear.” 

With this, bidding her attendants remain, she led the 
way toa damp, slippery staircase, which brought them 
into a vast subterranean vault. Esplandian followed her 
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cautiously along the tortuous windings of this gloomy 
place. Here, indeed, she might willingly have profited 
by the darkness to attempt some new treachery; but 
Esplandian’s luminous steel lit up all the vault, so that, 
‘as plainly as in daylight, he saw the dripping walls and 
the floor strewn with bones, and the dagger which the 
enchantress had half drawn from her bosom. The light 
of this wondrous blade took away all her hope; she no 
longer tried to wreak her vengeance upon the knight, 
but led him straight to the cell where the unfortunate 
_Lisuarte lay expecting and desiring nothing but death 
to end his sorrows. 

“Who comes here to mock my misery?” he mur- 
mured, as the blaze of the sword burst upon him to 
dazzle his old eyes. 

“One who in your cause, sire, would gladly shed 
half the blood he owes to you.” 

“Tis the voice of Esplandian!” cried the old king, 
stretching out his chained hands, and his grandson fell 
upon his neck, while Arcabone, unable for rage to wit- 
ness the triumph of her enemies, hurried away to seek 
some champion who might yet discomfit this victorious 


knight. 
LV. 


The joy may be imagined with which these two kins- 
men now embraced each other. Esplandian hastened to 
relieve his grandsire from the enchanter’s chains, which 
fell off like threads at the touch of the magic sword. 
Lisuarte thanked heaven for his deliverance, and won- 
dered to hear how so young a scion of his house had 
overthrown those redoubtable giants. Then, as_ they 
eagerly conversed, communicating to each other what had 
befallen them since they parted on the Firm Island, a 
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great noise of shouting was heard above, which reminded — 
them that it was not well to tarry in this perilous part of - 
the castle. 

Esplandian took the old king’s hand, leading him 
through the dark windings of the vault and up the, 
broken stairs, till they came out into the light of day. 
They now found themselves in a hall the windows of 
which looked over the sea, where a large fleet of vessels — 
had just cast anchor below the castle. This was the fleet i 
of Matroco, the eldest of the sons of Arcabone. He had : 
been absent on a piratical excursion to the neighbouring | 
coast, and now returned to hear of his kinsmen’s fate, — 
With enormous strides he was hastening towards the gate — 
of the castle, and Esplandian went down to await him in ~ 
the court where Furion still lay bathed in his blood. 

This Matroco was the tallest and strongest of his 
family, more courteous too than his brethren. A terrible — 
outcry he raised when he found Argantes lying lifeless in ~ 
the first doorway. What, then, was his rage and grief to 
see a little farther on the corpse of Archalaus! And he 
had scarcely shed a few tears over it before his mother 
ran up to show the body of his youngest brother in the 
next court. | 

“Ts this thy work?” he cried, hurrying towards 
Fsplandian, who awaited him with drawn sword. “Ah, 
would thou hadst more lives than one, that thou mightst 
pay me fully for all I have lost!” 

But now Arcabone, wrath and fear struggling in her 
mind, gave way to onus nte weakness, and threw herself 
before him with tearful entreaties. 

“Oh, dearest of my sons, do not expose thyself in 
combat with the destroyer of our race, but think that 
thou alone art left me to console and protect my age!” 

“ Madam,” replied Matroco, gently putting her aside, 
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“those whom you and I lament have died like brave 
men; their courage, if not my own, forbids me to shrink 
before their conqueror.” 

“ Beware what you do,” said Esplandian, willing to 
spare him. ‘Give heed to the tears of your mother. 
They that have fallen beneath my sword sought their 
own fate in attacking me. My adventure is achieved, 
since I have here the king whom I came to deliver. 
Take back, then, this castle; I abandon it to you freely. 
All that I require of you is to repent of the cruelty and 
oppression which have made your race so hateful, and to 
embrace the true faith, in the strength of which I have 
come here to punish Archalaus, to deliver Lisuarte, and 
to enlighten your heathen mind.” 

“T do not blame you,” replied Matroco. You 
have borne yourself like a brave knight, but you must 
not think to overcome me by empty words. Honour 
bids me avenge my kinsmen, and it is not at any man’s 
bidding that I will change my faith. Shall a warrior of 
my might, hitherto victor in every combat, submit with- 
out a blow? No; it is for our arms to decide between 
Gt 

With that he brandished his sword and ran upon 
Esplandian, who quickly put himself on his guard, and 
once more the clash of steel resounded from the walls. 

Their first blows were more terrible than any which 
had been struck that day. Both were recetved upon 
their shields; but while Esplandian’s was not even dinted, 
the magic sword carried away half the buckler of Ma- 
troco. No words can describe the fury of the combat 
which now ensued, and which lasted for more than an hour 
before either champion would yield an inch. Breathless 
and bleeding, they fought on, so that the onlookers were 
amazed, and it seemed as if there could be no end to the 
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battle till both fighters fell lifeless. In spite of the good- : 


ness of Esplandian’s armour he was hurt in several _ 


places; but Matroco was covered with wounds from head 


to foot, his mail strewn in shreds all around. For the ‘ 
first time he drew back, and leaned heavily upon the 
hilt of his sword. The strength of that giant brood, men — 
said, was wont to be at its height at midday, and there- — 


after to decrease as the sun sank towards the west. It 


was now long past noon, and the last nephew of Archa- 
laus began to fear that his hour had come. Esplandian — 
was still full of heart and strength, but his generosity — 


forbade him to press upon the enfeebled foe. 


““Now, see how your evil deeds are visited upon | 
you through my hands!” he exclaimed. “lIt is not to 
me that I conjure you to submit yourself, but to heaven, — 


which you have too long offended by your pride and 


perverseness.”’ 


Matroco trembled and sank upon his knees, crying: — 
“Christian, thou hast conquered! | repent me of all@ 


I have done, and I would fain be instructed in thy i 


faith.” 


Joyful to see the change wrought in the giant’s dis- 


position, Esplandian held out to Matroco the hilt of his 
sword, and said: 

“Ah, worthy foe, take now my sword as a sion of the 
victory thou hast gained over thyself!” 

To this Matroco replied by desiring that a priest 
should at once be sent for to receive his confession and 
admit him into the true Church. He also gave orders 
for the release of the Christian prisoners on board his 
fleet. Lisuarte and Esplandian, perceiving that his 
wounds could not be stanched, and that he was orow- 
ing weaker every moment, took him up in their arms 


to carry him gently into the chamber of his mother, 
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who followed, rending the air with her cries. The knight 
forgot his own wounds in attending to those of his 
enemy, but it was too plain that they were mortal. 

The hermit arrived in haste, and, while he was shriv- 
ing the wounded man, Esplandian went out to give 
directions for the burial of the slain. Before long he was 
summoned back by a bitter lamentation raised round the 
bed of Matroco, and entered in time to see the penitent 
giant expire with eyes lifted to heaven. His last words 
were to implore the holy man’s blessing. 

Lisuarte knelt by the bedside and wept to see this 
heathen come to such an edifying end. The old Arca- 
bone, out of her senses with grief, as she beheld the 
death of her last and dearest son, snatched up his sword, 
and would have struck the king with all the strength of 
madness and despair. Esplandian seized her hand, not 
a moment too soon; they drew her away, and the hermit 
vainly endeavoured to calm her. With a piercing scream 
she rushed to the window, then, before a hand could be 
laid upon her, had hurled herself over the precipice into 
the waves rolling far beneath at its base. 

The mariners of Matroco’s fleet, seeing her fall, were 
launching their skiffs to rescue her. But now upon the 
horizon appeared a terrible mass of fire; already the 
beating of the gigantic wings could be heard; and the 
Green Serpent, Urganda’s mysterious vessel, came swiftly 
towards the Forbidden Mountain. At the sight the 
sailors were horror-struck. Some hastened to seek safety 
on land, some cut the cables of their ships and tried to 
sail away. The whole fleet scattered like minnows at the 
approach of a strange monster, and the body of Arcabone 
floated lifeless and unheeded upon the water. 

Thus perished all the race of Archalaus! 


poipteene 


THE DRAGON OF RHODES 


In old days, when the island of Rhodes was held by the 
Knights of St. John, a certain part of it suffered grievously 
from the depredations of a dragon, or, as some say, a 
gigantic serpent. The haunt of this monster was a rocky 
mountain overhanging a dismal marsh, and crowned by 
a chapel to which pilgrims.came from far and_ near. 
Issuing forth morning and evening out of a dark cave in _ 
the side of the mountain, it not only made daily havoc 
among cattle and horses but often devoured the luckless 
country people and pilgrims on their way to the shrine, 
who were unable to fly for terror at the very sight of 
its dreadful fangs, or fell senseless to the ground over- 
powered by the venom of its fiery breath. One after 
another the bravest and most famous members of the 
order went forth against the dragon, but were never more 
seen by mortal man. The swords and spears that scattered 
Saracen hosts proved powerless upon the impenetrable 
scales of this creature. And when six of his best knights 
had thus been lost, the Grand Master gave command 
that no other should undertake such a fatal enterprise. 
But in spite of this prohibition many still hoped that 
the slaughter of the dragon might be achieved, and none 
more earnestly than Theodore, a knight of Provence, 
youngest of the order, as yet untried in arms, but burn- 
ing to do some deed of prowess that might emulate the 
old glories of his brotherhood. Many a time this youth 
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watched the dragon from afar, and chafed against the 
command which forbade him to try his maiden sword 
upon its grisly scales. His mind was constantly filled 
with one thought; by night he dreamed of the combat, 
and by day he found no pleasure in life so long as this 
monster still ravaged the land. By dint of watching it, 
and considering how it could be overcome, he conceived | 
a plan by which he believed that he might be more 
successful than his unfortunate companions in arms; and 
this plan he long revolved in his breast, communicating 
it to no one, lest some better-tried knight should be 
chosen to put it in execution. At last he could no 
longer restrain his impatient ardour; he resolved to kill 
the dragon or die in the attempt, disregarding the orders 
of the Grand Master and his own oath of obedience. 
He at once sought leave to return to his native country, 
and, obtaining it, embarked for France, where he spent 
three months in secretly preparing to carry out his plan, 
which brought skill to the aid of courage. 

He found out a cunning artificer, and employed him 
to make a wooden figure which should exactly resemble 
the dragon in size, colour, and shape. ‘Then he procured 
two bull dogs of the best breed, which he carefully 
trained to throw themselves upon this figure and hold 
it fast with their obstinate fangs, while he exercised his 
horse in riding boldly up to it; and when, by a mechanical 
contrivance, it was made to rear in the air, he aimed his 
lance with firm eye at the belly, the only part of its body 
unprotected by scales. The very likeness of the creature 
was so horrible that at first both horse and dogs would 
turn away from it in trembling ; but, after several efforts, 
Theodore was able to bring them to face it, so in time 
they became accustomed to the appearance of the counter- 
feit monster. When they were thoroughly practised in 
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the task which he designed for them, he left home as” 
secretly as he had come, setting sail a Rhodes with his 
horse, his dogs, and two faithful squires. | 

They landed on the island at nightfall, and found the 
country people lamenting the death of some shepherds, 
who had that evening been slain and mangled by the 
dragon as they were driving their flocks home from the 
marsh. Hearing this, Theodore vowed that another sun 
should not set feiece he had done what in him lay to 
rid the country of this pest. Forthwith he took his way 
up the mountain with his attendants, and at midnight 
reached a little chapel which crowned its summit. While 
his squires watched without, he spent the night before 
the altar, recommending himself to the favour of heaven; 
then, as the dawn began to appear, he rose from_ his 
pe and equipped himself for the combat with a eood 
heart. From head to foot he was encased in shining 
steel, over which he wore a red surcoat,. embroidered 
before and behind with the silver cross of the order; 
his sword and spear were weapons of proof made by 
the best smith of his native land. When the beams 
of the rising sun touched the mountain, Sir Theodore 
sprang upon his gallant steed to ride towards the haunt 
of the dragon. 

Before long he came in sight of the cave’s mouth, 
and was aware of the monster lying rolled up on the 
eround as if asleep. At the hideous sight the hounds 
began to bay, whereon the dragon a woke, uncoiling its 
scaly folds, and made the rocks re-echo Sati its outcry. 
Then Theodore turned to his squires and said words that 
might be his last: 

“ Bide you here and watch; and if I fall, return home 
without delay, letting no man know my fate.” 

With this he drove the spurs into his horse, and rode 
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boldly forward, as the dragon rushed forth to meet him 
with dreadful din, shaking the ground with its tread, and 
breathing fire and venom from its gaping jaws. The 
knight hurled his spear. It struck the thick scales and 
rebounded as if it were but a twig. Undaunted, he drew 
his sword and urged on his steed; but the poor beast, 
terrified by the unaccustomed uproar and by the scorch- 
ing breath of the dragon, swerved and turned in spite 
of all its rider’s efforts. The monster was upon him. 
Nimbly he leapt from his saddle, and with his good sword 
dealt blow after blow. Alas, it might as well have been 
a straw which he held in his hand! With one stroke of 
its tail the dragon felled him to the earth, and the shud- 
dering squires already gave up their master for lost, 
while his horse wildly scoured the plain. 

But the faithful dogs had not so ill learned their 
lesson. Now they fell upon the dragon, seized it with 
their fangs from beneath, and all its furious struggles 
and horrible cries could not force them to loose their 
hold. The monster, maddened with the pain, reared its 
huge body in the air at the same moment that Theodore 
recovered himself and rose to his feet. With all his 
might he drove his sword to the hilt in its white belly, 
unprotected by scales such as covered its back. The 
squires uttered an exclamation, and what was their joy 
to see the hideous beast sinking on the ground! The 
point had reached its heart; a deluge of black blood 
gushed forth from the wound; the dragon gave one 
last scream, so horrible that men heard and trembled 
for leagues around; then it fell upon its conqueror, 
crushing him to the ground with the weight of its 
carcass. 

The knight's attendants ran eagerly up, hastening to 
drag their master from beneath the dragon’s body, which 
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the bull dogs still held in their grip. He was stunned — 
and bruised, but otherwise unhurt. When they had 
unlaced his helm and poured water on his face, he came 
to his senses; then, as soon as his eyes fell on the dead 
dragon, no other cordial was needed to bring back his 
strength. At last his hope was fulfilled in freeing 
Rhodes from this hitherto invulnerable enemy.. Well, 
might the youth be proud of such a deed, which so 
many old and famous knights had failed to do! 
Scarcely was the dragon dead before rumours of the 
conflict began to fly over the island, and from all sides 
the people came flocking to learn if the good news were 
true. When they saw with their own eyes that they 
had no longer anything to fear from the monster, they 
could not restrain their joy and gratitude. Being rested 
and refreshed, Sir Theodore rode towards the city amid 
an increasing throng that struggled and pressed to come 
near him, and followed by his squires, drawing the dead 
body of the dragon behind them as proof of their 
master’s prowess. When they came near the walls another 
crowd poured forth to meet them, eager to see the won- 
drous sight and welcome the victor. The whole popula- 
tion hurried out-of-doors to behold his triumphal entry, 
every voice raised in acclamation as the young knight 
rode through the streets and made his way among the 
shouting thousands to the council chamber, in which the 
knights of the order were wont to assemble. , 
Here were already gathered the noble brotherhood in ° 
their black hooded robes, with no other ornament than 
crosses of white linen. On either side of the stern Grand 
Master they took their places, and into their presence 
was brought the young knight, with a flush on his brow, 
as the rejoicing crowd, which surged into the hall behind 
him, proclaimed his victory and made the vaulted roof 
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‘ring with his name, every eye fixed upon him in admira- 
‘tion and pride. 

“Peace!” rang forth the deep voice of the Grand 
/ Master, and in a moment all was still. ‘‘ We know your 
‘tale. The dragon is slain. ’Tis well.” 

Now the looks of all were turned upon him, and men 
waited to hear from his lips what should be the guerdon 
of this fearless champion. 

“Rash youth,” spoke the venerable Master, “thou 
hast indeed proved thy courage, but thou hast trans- 
eressed my commands! Say, what is the highest duty 
of our sacred order? Knowest thou to which virtue, 
above all, our vows have bound thee?’’ 

~ The blood fled from Theodore’s face as he replied, 
in a low voice that thrilled in every ear: 

“© Obedience.” 

‘“Fven so. And what must be his doom who comes 
proudly to tell us that he has set his vows at naught?” 

The youth bowed his head, making no answer. A 
murmur ran through the hall as if imploring pity. Once 
more the Grand Master commanded silence with upraised 
hand, and with knitted brow and sorrowful voice addressed 
the offender: | 

“Thy courage is but that of the infidel; nay, in this 
thou art no nobler than the monster thou hast slain. In 
thine own breast dwells the fellest foe, against whom it 
beseemed thee to make lifelong war. Better that every 
one of our brethren should have perished before the 
dragon than that one should have broken the bond by 
which, on the holy soil where our Lord gave us the 
example of humility, we have been consecrated to serve 
Him in conquering our rebellious hearts. He who 
forgets his vow and follows his own will in the hope 
cf vain glory is no longer worthy to be a soldier of the 
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cross. We spare thy life, which thou hast not spared 
at our bidding. But strip off these sacred emblems, these 
honourable arms. Depart to our deepest dungeon, and 
be thy name forgotten from this hour.” : 

All were silent. Many a knight would have Elleam 
on his knees to beg for mercy to the brave youth, but. 
none durst question the decree of their chief. Theodore 
himself prepared, without a word, to submit to his sen- 
tence. Meekly he disrobed himself and put off his 
shining armour. He took one last look at his sword, 
still stained with the dragon’s blood, then laid all before 
the Grand Master’s feet, and, reverently kissing the old 
man’s hand, turned to depart from his presence. 

With folded arms and downcast looks he moved to- 

wards the door, and the crowd, murmuring for pity, made — 
way to let him pass. The Master followed him with 
kindling eye; then, ere he was gone, a voice of joy and 
triumph rang through the hall. 

“Return, my son! ‘Tis enough: once more thou art 
worthy to wear the cross. Thou hast conquered thy- 
self, and mayst now receive the honour due to him who 
has vanquished the dragon. Take back the sword that 
has earned thee a place henceforth among our bravest 
and best.” 7 

Before the eyes of all the old man fell on the youth’s 
neck and embraced him with tears. .Now was Theodore’s 
triumph fulfilled. His fellow knights might crowd round 
to take his hand and praise him for his bravery. Once 
more the people raised a shout of joy, and his name was 
_ on every lip. The whole city spent the day in feasting 
and rejoicing. 

Long was that dap remembered in Rhodes. They 
set up the head of the dragon above the city gates, where 
all that came thither might see and thank heaven for this 
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deliverance. In time Sir Theodore became himself Grand 
Master of the Order, and his age was graced by wisdom 
as in youth he had proved his courage. When he died, 
full of years and honours, there was graven upon his 
tomb: Here Lizs THE VANQUISHER OF THE DRacon. 


PIERRE OF PROVENCE 





I 


Aw old Count of Provence and his lady had left to them 
but one son, their joy and pride, and the hope of their 
subjects, since he was the last of a well-loved race. This 
boy, Pierre by name, grew up at home to the age at 
which youths desire to go out into the world. When he 
had been dubbed kni right, and had already distinguished 
himself among the chivalry of Provence, he chanced to 
see a picture of Magdelona, the daughter of the King 
of Naples. From that day he longed to see the lady 
herself, and took no pleasure i in life and ¢ gave his parents 
no rest till he had gained their consent to going abroad 
like other knights in search of adventures. To them he 
spoke of winning honour at royal tournaments, but in 
his heart it was the lists of love where he burned to try 
his chance. Sorely unwilling they agreed in the end to 
his wishes, and, having furnished ‘him for the journey 
as became his rank, sent him forth with many tears and 
good counsels. 

“Go then, but promise to return within a year,” were 
his mother’s last words, as she placed a costly ring on his 
finger, her parting gift. 

Pierre promised and rode gaily away, thinking little 
of his elders’ sorrow, but much of elory and more of 


Magdelona; such 1s the mind of youth. 
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He went straight to Naples, and arrived in time to 
take part in a great tournament which the king was 
holding to celebrate his daughter’s birthday. Pierre 
eagerly presented himself in the lists, bearing as his 
cognizance a device of crossed silver keys in honour of 
his patron saint. Then so well did his strength and 
skill serve him that he was by all adjudged worthy of 
the prize of the tournament. 

Therewith he won what in his eyes was the richest 
prize that any knight could desire. At first sight he 
told himself that the picture had deceived him, for the 
princess was a hundred times more beautiful than it 
represented her. And she, from the first, cast eyes of 
no less favour upon this young stranger. Their looks 
‘soon betrayed their hearts to each other. From looks 
they went to words, and from words to vows; and their 
lives became all bright with the sunshine of pure love. 

But while Pierre still kept his happiness a secret, and 
durst not risk it by letting the King of Naples know his 
presumption, the emperor’s son came to Naples to seek 
the hand of this great princess. Her parents were 
well pleased with such a wooer, and would have forced 
Magdelona to consent to his suit; but how could she 
listen to it? She had vowed never to wed any but the 
Knight of the Silver Keys, and _ they had exchanged 
pledges, she giving him a gold chain, and he giving 
her the most precious thing he had, the jewelled ring 
which his mother placed on his finger at parting. 

Troubled by the ceaseless importunities of that un- 
welcome lover, as well as of her parents, Magdelona 
found courage to consent when her own knight urged 
her to fly with him from the kingdom of Naples, leaving 
all for his sake. At midnight she arose, dressed herself 
in haste, took her jewels, not forgetting the ring dearer 
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to her than all the rest, and, wrapped in a mantle, stole 
through the silent halls of the palace. Light as a bird 
she passed across the garden, and opened a postern gate 
at which awaited her a knight holding two horses ready. 

“Pierre! you are true?” she whispered. 

‘°For ever, dearest!” : 

One fond embrace they took beneath the shee of 
her father’s gate; one tearful look she gave to the home — 
where she could no longer be happy; then mounting their 
horses they galloped away in the moonlight, side by, side. — 

All night the lovers rode swiftly, Sir Pierre on his — 
good aed and Magdelona on a nimble palfrey, so by 
daybreak they found themselves many leagues from 
Naples. Yet fearing they might be pursued, the young ~ 
knight thought well to lie hid through the day, and 
turned their course towards a wood which the sunrise 
showed them not far off. Having gained its shelter, 
he aided the princess to dismount, and let the horses 
graze, while they sat down on the thick grass beneath 
the shadow of a tree. 

Alone in this solitary place these two had nee in 
no want of endearing speeches to pass away the time. 
But Magdelona was fatigued by the hasty journey, 
during the latter part of which Pierre had held her 
with his strong arm to keep her from falling off the 
palfrey, she resting her head upon his shoulder. Now, 
as the heat of the day came on, and her bright eyes 
began to close for weariness, he strewed on the ground 
a couch of perfumed branches and soft herbs, rolled 
up his cloak to serve her as a pillow, and bid her lie 
down to rest. : 

“Sleep in peace, dearest,” he said, “for be sure that 
no harm will come to you while | am by.” » 

“Have I not trusted you with all my life?” she said, 
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thanking him by a smile. Then she lay down, and in 
a few minutes was sleeping soundly as a tired child. 

Pierre sat on the grass beside her, watching over the 
safety of his treasure. Never had she been so dear to 
him as now, when he thought of the perils and fatigues 
to which this tender princess had exposed herself for 
his sake! Never had she looked so beautiful as in this 
happy sleep! He could have sat there all day, now 
gazing on her sweet face, now listening to the birds 
that in the branches overhead seemed to be singing of 
hope and joy, now idly counting the links of the gold 
chain that she had given him as a pledge of her love. 

- “Ah!” he exclaimed, “is not this a symbol of the 
chain that shall bind my heart for ever while I live? 
Nor is this gold purer than our happiness.” 

Once more he turned to look at his lady. She stirred, 
smiling in her sleep, as if from some pleasant dream, 
‘and her mantle fell on one side to let him see a small 
bag of red velvet clasped round her neck, but now, as 
it chanced, hanging loose from the folds of the dress. 
What could be in the pouch which she thus wore near 
her heart? He was seized with an irresistible impulse 
of curiosity. Stooping over her, he gently unclasped 
the bag and opened it. To his joyful surprise, he found 
that this talisman, so carefully guarded, was no other 
than the ring, his mother’s parting gift, which he 1n turn 
had given to Magdelona! He kissed the precious token 
again and again, and, replacing it, laid its velvet case on 
a mossy stone beside him, while he gazed once more at 
her who held it dear for his sake. 

“Ts there any power on earth that can sunder loves 
like ours?” he asked himself; but straightway was he 
to learn how little man should reckon upon the abiding 


of any earthly joy. 
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A raven, soaring overhead, had marked the red velvet 
bag upon the grass, and, taking it perhaps for a piece of 
flesh, suddenly swooped down upon it. Pierre gave a cry 
to scare the bird away, but too late. It had snatched up the 
bag in its beak, and flew off with ring and all, settling 
upon a tree full in sight. The knight hurried to rescue” 
this precious thing from its grip. The raven at his ap-— 
proach flew away to another tree farther off. He followed 
it hotly from rock to rock and from bush to bush, always — 
unable to catch it, when it lit from time to time as if to — 
mock him, then took wing again to lead him on, till 
at last he came to the seashore, where the provoking bird 
perched itself upon a high point of rock. 

Pierre was sorely at a loss; he had come so far from > 
his beloved, and feared that any moment she might wake 
to find him absent. He shouted and gesticulated at the 
bird, hoping to make it let go its prize, which, however, 
it still heid fast. Then he picked up a stone and threw 
it with such close aim that the raven made off, fluttering 
and croaking, and at the same time let the bag drop into 
the sea. 

Pierre saw the red velvet floating among the waves, 
but it was far out of his reach when he had hastened 
down to the water’s edge. He could not bear to think 
that Magdelona should lose this ring while he had under- 
taken to watch over her; but what:was he to do? He 
had already begun to strip off his clothes, though he could 
not swim, and the bag was every moment being carried 
out into deeper and deeper water, when his eye fell upon 
an old broken skiff which a fisherman had left upon the 
shore. Joyfully he ran up to it, pushed it into the water, 
leaped on board, and rowed towards where he had last 
seen the stolen treasure. 

But now he could see it no more, and to his dismay 
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he found himself embarked on a strong current which, 
in spite of his utmost efforts, was rapidly bearing him 
out to sea. Soon a violent wind struck the boat, whirl- 
ing it faster and farther frcm the shore. It became quite 
unmanageable; the rotten oars broke in his. hand, ue 
water poured in through the leaky sides, and the frail 
craft seemed about to sink in the waves which broke 
over it and tossed it at their will. . 

Horror and despair fell upon the knight; yet at such 
a time, with death before his eyes, he had no care for 
himself. 

“Oh,” he cried, raising his hands to heaven, “save 
her and forgive me! What a base, untrue knight am 
I, who-have taken this tender princess from her rich 
home to abandon her in a wilderness to beasts of prey 
or still more fierce men! Let me suffer as I have de- 
served, but pity and preserve her, so true, so innocent, 
so gentle—shield her from all evil when my arm can no 
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longer protect her! 
LT 


By this time the flight of the princess had been dis- 
covered, and, the Knight of the Silver Keys being also 
missing, her father was at no loss to guess the truth. 
He at once sent out armed men to gallop along every 
road in search of the fugitives, charging them to bring 
back that knight alive to suffer a punishment of which 
all the world should hear. His men rode fast and far; 
for days they scoured the whole country, but tone 
purpose. Nothing could be heard of Pierre nor of Mac- 
delona, and her parents remained in vain rage and grief 
over the loss of their daughter, whom they declared 
worthy of death for her disobedience, while trembling 
to think that she might indeed be dead. 
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All their anger must have changed to pity could they — 
have seen poor Magdelona when she woke to find her- — 
self alone in the wood. In terror she called for Pierre, — 
but he came not. Then her first thought was that he © 
had deserted her, and this became confirmed when she ~ 
missed the pouch containing his ring. . 

“ Pierre, Pierre, come back! Wilt thou abandon me, ~ 
who for thee have sacrificed parents, country, and allr 
What harm have I done to thee that thou shouldst 
leave me in this wild place to die a wretched death? — 
Oh, my life and hope, where are those vows to which 
I listened so rashly? Come back to me, or I am the most 
miserable maiden upon earth!” 3 

So she cried again and again, running wildly through 
the wood; but there was no answer save the neighing of © 
their horses. She flew to the spot.and found them both 
still fastened as Pierre had left them. This was a comfort — 
to her, for if he had meant to desert her he would surely 
have ridden away. 

“No,” she cried, “he cannot have left me of his own 
will—how could I thus have distrusted my true knight! 
But, alas! where is he gone? What adventure has sepa- 
rated us? Is he dead? and, oh, then, that I were dead 
with him! Pierre! Pierre!” 

Once more she ran backwards and forwards, here and — 
there, vainly calling upon her love. .She climbed a high 
tree, but could see nothing except the wild land and the 
raging sea near by. She went towards the shore—still no 
trace of Pierre! All the rest of the day she wandered 
about the wood, without food or drink, and when it grew 
dark she mounted another tree, among the branches of 
which she spent a miserable night, tormented by grief, 
anxiety, and the fear of wild beasts, whose roarings could 
be neard all round her in the darkness. 
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Morning came, but Pierre returned not with it. 
What must this poor princess do? She durst not go 
home to meet the anger of the king. She could not 
bear the thought of passing another night in this lonely 
piace. Ter AG er must have been destroyed by some 
savage beast, or carried off by her father’s men. She 
could think of nothing but to go out into the wide 
world to seek him, if he might still be found, or at 
least to learn news of his fate. 

Descending from the tree she came to the place 
where the horses were fastened, and set them loose. 

“Go where you will, since your master is lost to 
me,” she said, stroking them with tears. 

Then she took her way through the wood on foot, 
hardly knowing where she went. Before long she 
reached the highroad which led to Rome, and there 
met a poor woman returning home from a pilgrimage. 
She stopped this woman and asked her to make an ex- 
change of clothes. 

“ Gracious lady,’’ said the woman in astonishment, 
“vou surely mock me. You are richly clad, and | 
wear a pilgrim’s weeds, to be despised of all men for 
my sins’ sake.” 

“Dear sister,” replied Magdelona, “I pray you do 
not refuse me; I speak out of my heart, and will freely 
change with you.” 

The woman no longer hesitated, but took the rich 
robe of the princess, while she put on the other’s humble 
gown, and drew the hood over her face so that no one 
should recognize her. : 

Thus attired, she fared on towards Rome, meeting 
by the way a troop of her father’s men, who passed her 
without notice, never thinking that this poor pilgrim 
could be the princess they sought. It seemed to her 
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that the hand of heaven had sent such woe to punish 
her disobedience to her parents, and that it behoved 
her to do penance for that sin. So when she reached 
the city she took up her abode in a hospital for pilgrims, ~ 
and there lived in great lowliness, courting pains and — 
privations to which she had been little used. Daily she © 
went to St. Peter’s Church to pray for herself and her } 
lost lover with bitter tears. She prayed that they might — 
yet be united in this world or the next, and every day 
that separated them she vowed to spend in succouring 
the poor, the sick, and the afflicted. It pleased her to 
offer her devotion in this church, for the very name was 
dear to her for the sake ot Pierre of Provence. 

One day, when leaving the church, she met her uncle, — 
the Duke of Calabria, who had come to Rome in search | 
of her; and though she hid herself behind a pillar, and 
escaped his eyes, this encounter determined her to seek 
some foreign land where she might live wholly unknown. 
She set out, then, for the coast, and embarked on board 
the first ship ready for sea, which landed her at a small 
town of Provence near the mouth of the Rhone. 

Here she found kindly entertainment in the house of 
a pious widow, who took pleasure to hear of her pilgrim- 
age to the holy city and of those countries through which 
she had passed. In return the widow told Magdelona of 
the land in which she now was, of the good count who 
ruled Provence with power and justice, how he held his 
subjects in peace, how kind his lady showed herself to the 
poor, and how they were both loved by high and low. 

“ But, alas!” said she, “they live now in sore trouble 
on account of their only son, who 1s called Pierre, a noble 
knight such as few. A year ago he went away on some 
knightly quest, and has never more been heard of, so his 
parents believe him to be dead.” 
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As the widow spoke, Magdelona clasped her hands 
with a cry, and the good woman made sure that this 
pilgrim had a tender heart to weep so for the sorrow 
of the bereaved parents. She had not known till now 
that this was no other than the country of her Pierre; 
now she thanked Providence for having directed her 
hither, and resolved to go no farther, but to pass here 
the rest of her days, devoting herself to good works. 

At the mouth of the harbour was a small island, 
frequented by mariners and merchants. It seemed to 
Magdelona well fitted for her abode, not only because 
she had pity on these sea folks, many of whom were 
put ashore to die uncared for of diseases brought on 
by their long toilsome voyages, but as hoping through 
them, as they came from all parts of the world, to hear 
some news of her Pierre. She had still preserved some 
costly jewels, which she now sold, and with the money 
built a hospital on this island. 

Here she made welcome unfortunate persons of all 
nations; she cured the sick, she tended the infirm, she 
relieved the poor, and consoled the miserable with her 
gentle words and loving looks, so that they went thank- 
fully away and spoke .of her everywhere as nothing less 
than a saint. Her fame spread far and wide, till it 
reached the ears of the Count of Provence and _ his 
wife, who, coming to reside for a time at one of their 
castles in this neighbourhood, visited the island, to honour 
the pilgrim as her pious charity deserved. | 

They felt a warm friendship for her from the first, 
and how was the heart of Magdelona stirred to see this 
good pair, in whose features she well recognized those 
so deeply engraved on her memory! Yet she forced 
herself to be calm, and kept her precious secret locked 
within her breast. Nothing pleased her more than to 
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hear the countess speak of her lost son; they mingled 
their tears together; and the mother found hope 2 
comfort in the sentle words of that young stranger, 
whom she already loved as a daughter. ; 

Before long they had both eee of comfort. Some. 
fishermen, having caught an enormous fish, brought it 
as a tribute to their lord, the count. W ben it came to 
be cut open in the cence ot the castle the cook was 
astonished to find inside its belly a red velvet bag, which 
he at once carried to his master and mistress. Then, 
as soon as the countess opened the bag, she uttered a 
_ cry of anguish, recognizing the ring ea; she had 
given to her Pierre. 

‘“‘Oh, my son, my son!”’ she cried. “He is dead— 
there can be no ioe doubt! He has perished in the 
waves, and I shall never see him more!” 

The old count tried to show more firmness, but the 
tears trickled down his cheeks in spite of himself. He, 
too, gave up all hope at the sight of this token from 
the sea. He ordered the rich tapestries of the castle 
to be taken down, and all the walls to be hung hence- 
forth with black, and the servants obeyed him mourn- 
fully, grieving for the fate of their young lord. 

The afflicted parents hastened to the island that they 
might share their sorrow with Magdelona. When she 
saw the ring she turned pale, and on, hearing how it had 
been found, in her heart she gave up Pierre for lost; yet 
still she foe cheerfully, for sorrow had taught her to be 
strong. 

“Dear lady,” she said, with eyes shining through 
their tears, “and you, my lord, do not give way to 
despair for such a cause. Let this be the ring which 
you have given to your son, he may yet have lost it 
or given it away to some other. Life is full of strange 
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chances, but God is always good: trust then in heaven 
and hope!”’ 

Never had she looked more lovely, more loving. 
The countess threw her arms round her neck, praying 
Magdelona to live with them always, taking the place 
of their lost son. But she sadly told them that it might 
not be so: her work lay here, and she was under a vow. 

So she continued the care of her poor people, while 
the count and his lady went back to their chief town. 
But before quitting her they gave orders for a church 
to be built beside the hospital, and dedicated to St. 
Peter, as a monument of their lost son. This was . 
done forthwith, and thenceforth whoever went from 
her cured or relieved Magdelona sought of him for all 
reward to enter this church and pray that the. heir of 
Provence might yet return to those who loved him. 

The foreign pilgrim and her hospital did not fail to 
be widely spoken of, and from all parts of that region 
good women came to assist her in this work of hers, 
which grew from day to day. Many gifts and offerings 
were made by those who had been cured, as well as by 
pious and charitable persons visiting the place, so that 
she was able to enlarge her hospital and increase the 
number of those who enjoyed its benefits. Among these 
gifts was a strange one, as might seem—several barrels 
of salt, which were sent her by the master of a ship 
touching at the port. They had, in fact, belonged to 
a certain passenger whom he had been forced to leave 
on shore; and not knowing how to deal with them 
honestly, he thought to quiet his conscience by present- 
ing them to the hospital. 

Before long, being in need of salt, Magdelona opened 
one of the barrels. Great was her amazement to find 
that below a covering of salt it was filled with silver! 
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She opened another, the contents of which, in like 
manner, proved to be gold coins. And so with all the” 
barrels, which contained treasures of every kind hidden | 
in salt. | 

“Tt is the gift of God!” cried Magdelona, heartily 
grateful for this blessing, which, as she thought, had | 
thus been sent upon her work of charity. 

What would she have said had she known that these 
riches belonged to none other than him to learn whose 
fate she would willingly have given all the wealth in the 
world! 


iit : 


Pierre, indeed, was all this time alive, though far 
away, and no day passed but he thought of and prayed | 
for Magdelona, longing yet hardly hoping to see her 
again. As his frail boat was sinking in the waves there 
had borne down upon him a vessel carrying a green flag 
with the sign of the crescent, so dreaded on these coasts. 
It was a Saracen pirate, which lowered a boat and rescued 
him when at the very point of drowning. Brought on 
board the pirate ship, the rich gold chain he wore and 
his knightly spurs let the crew know that they had taken 
no common*prize. They treated him well, and, carrying 
him to Alexandria, sold him to the sultan of that country. 

Here Pierre’s lot was better than that of most cap- 
tives. ‘The sultan, his master, took a liking to him and 
showed him no little favour. He used him more like a 
friend than a servant, appointing him his chamberlain 
and loading him with gifts. For his part Pierre tried 
to repay his master’s goodness by faithful and diligent 
service, since fortune had ordered it so; and, the sultan’s 
goodwill growing from day to day, the young knight 
became one of the chief persons at the court of Alex- 
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aodria, none more trusted and more honoured. Had 
he but been willing to abjure his faith, the sultan would 
have gladly adopted him as heir, so much had this 
Christian won upon his affections. | 

But Pierre himself could not be happy, for all these 
favours. He was ever gazing across the sea, thinking 
sadly of his native land and wondering how it fared with 
Magdelona, and with his poor parents who must be 
mourning him as dead. At times his heart was so heavy 
that he wished the pirates had left him to drown rather 
than he should live apart from all that was dear to him. — 
He had much ado often to wear a cheerful countenance 
before the sultan, who took note that some secret trouble 
cppressed his favourite, and invited him to disclose it, 
saying: 

“Fear not but I will grant any request you have to 
make. Often you ask for others; ask now for yourself.” 

“Great sultan,” answered Pierre, with a sigh, “1 have 
but one request and one wish: to go back to whence | 
came. I must always remember your goodness to me in 
the years I have served you; yet never can | forget my 
own country and those who love me there.” 

“Good friend, speak no more of this!” cried the 
sultan. “In no country can you find youfself so well 
loved as here, for I will make you the greatest man in 
all my dominions.” 

But Pierre fell on his knees and told him all his 
story, which touched the sultan’s heart. At last, though 
unwillingly, he agreed to let him go in search of Magde- 
lona, making him only promise to return if he could not 
find her within a year. Then Pierre’s joy and gratitude 
knew no bounds. He spoke of a good ransom to be 
paid by his father; but of this the generous sultan would 
not hear. Nay more, at parting he presented his captive 
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with gold, silver, jewels, garments, and other valuables, © 
enough to make him the richest man in Provence; and 
they took leave of each other more like father and son 
than master and slave. | 

Fearing to be robbed or murdered for the sake of | 
these treasures, Pierre hid them away in barrels which 
he filled up at the top and the bottom with salt. In the 
plain garb of a merchant he went down to the port to 
find a ship bound for Provence. He soon made a bar- 
gain with the captain of such a one for the conveyance 
of himself and his barrels; and next day they set sail 
with a fair wind. The good ship flew like a bird, yet 
not fast enough for the impatience of Pierre, who counted 
each day an age that still separated him from news of 
those he loved, and spent every hour on deck straining | 
his eyes to catch the first glimpse of the coasts of 
Christendom. 

All prospered with them till they had wellnigh 
reached the end of their voyage, when they were be- 
calmed off a certain uninhabited island. Here some of 
the sailors went on shore to fetch fresh water, and Pierre 
accompanied them. While they were filling their casks, 
he strayed some way apart, led on by the beauty of the 
scenery. The brightness of the flowers, the greenness 
of the grass, the pleasant shade of the trees, the sweet 
singing of the birds, all charmed him with new force 
after his tiresome voyage. As wandering through the 
woods he came to a little valley filled with flowers and 
blossoms, he was reminded of the place where he had 
left his Magdelona. This remembrance took possession 
of him so powerfully that he forgot all else, and spent 
hour after hour in thinking of her, till, lying down in 
such a spot as she had made her resting-place on that 


doleful day, he insensibly fell into a deep sleep. 
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- When he awoke it was evening. Rousing himself, 
he hurried back towards the shore to rejoin his com- 
panions. But now he could not find his way. He 
ascended a little hill to look around him, and the first 
sight that met his eyes was the masts of the ship vanish- 
ine on the horizon. During his sleep a wind had sud- 
denly sprung up. The sailors had shouted to him in 
vain, and looked here and there for the missing man. 
Their captain waited some time; then, his passenger not 
returning, he had seen nothing for it but to sail without 
him while the wind still held fair. 

Pierre was in despair to know himself thus abandoned. 
It was not his lost treasures he thought of, but the hope 
of reaching his own country that had been snatched 
from him just as it seemed to be already in his grasp. 
Now he must pine for months, years perhaps, in this 
lonely place, the charms of which were but a mockery 
to him so long as he remained in doubt as to her fate of 
whose beauty he took every lily, every rose, for a token. 

All night he kept pacing up and down, making the 
rocks re-echo his lamentable cries; and by the morning 
he was lying on the sand of the shore, seized with a 
raging fever. 

Thus he was found, helpless and senseless, by some 
fishermen who happened to come on shore at that spot. 
These good people had pity on him and took him away 
in their boat. Then, as he seemed at the point of death, 
one of them remembered the hospital of St. Peter and 
the pious woman by whom he himself had once been 
cured of a dangerous disease. They agreed to carry the 
stranger thither, and steered for that island on which 
could now be seen from far the spire of its newly built 
church rising like a beacon to guide all the unfortunate _ 
to a haven of hope. 
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Magdelona had just finished the prayers which she 
never failed to make night and morning for the accom-_ 
plishment of her heart's dearest wish; she was coming” 
out of the church when she learned th at a new suffer er 
had been brought for her care. She hastened to reccive™ 
him, as she had done so many others; but at the first 
sight of the sick man she stood still, Gemhbne from head” 
to foot. Fixing her eyes eagerly upon him, ‘she scarcely | 
heard the fishermen’s tale of how they had fan him in” 
this plight. Worn and pale as he was, she knew him — 
and had almost cried out his name. Yet she mastered | 
herself so far as to do her usual kindly offices, washing © 
his hands and feet, placing him ina bed, and giving him 
a cordial drink, ae S he showed no signs of life bey ond | 
drawing his breath faintly. Then, leaving him to the care. 
of one of her companions, she ioe back to the church, 
threw herself before the altar, and poured out her heart 
in tears of thankfulness. 


IV 


For many days Pierre lay between life and death, 
watched ceaselessly, all unknown to him, by her whose 
name he kept repeating in the ravings of bie fevered lips. 
Her loving care and skill were not thrown away. At last 
the fever left him, and he came to his senses, wondering 
what this place might be, and how he Samra himself so 
kindly tended. 

Weak and wasted, he was lying on a snow-white bed, 
and beside him sat a woman wrapped from head to fouk 
in black, like some holy sister of mercy, as indeed she 
was. The closely drawn veil hid her features, yet the 
sight of this unknown woman recalled to Pierre her 
who was all the world to him. With a heavy sigh 
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heard a low voice, full of compassion, murmuring in 
his ear: 

“ Are you, then, so unhappy, poor stranger?” 

So unhappy,” answered he, “that my sorrow can 
only end with my life, which, did I not fear to offend 
heaven, I would often have sought to destroy and my 
misery with it.” 

“Rather trust in heaven’s goodness, and hope that 
this sorrow may yet be turned into joy!” she said, and 
every word was strangely sweet to him. 

“Ah, lady, it is pardon rather than hope I should 
demand! If you knew my guilt! J loved a great and 
beautiful princess. I stole her from the arms of her 
parents. I tore her from a house of which she was the 
pride and the joy; then by a most cruel fatality I left 
‘her to perish—-how can I forgive myself, though truly 
I would have laid down my life for hers.” 

Now he heard this good sister utter a deep sigh 
from beneath her hood. Encouraged by her sympathy, 
he went on with his story, telling her how he left his 
love sleeping, how he had followed the raven, how he 
had been carried away, and how never since had he 
ceased to lament the suffering that he must have un- 
willingly brought upon her. As he spoke she bent her 
head over him, and he felt warm tears running down 
on his face. 

“Tell me,” she whispered through her tears, “do you 
still love this lady whom you believe to have left to 
destruction?” 

“Do I love her? So truly that if she be no longer 
alive to grant me her forgiveness, I have no heart to live 
longer, but ending my wretched days in some hermitage 
of the desert.” 
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“Pierre, Pierre! Look up and live to love her, 
thanking heaven that she lives and loves you still!” — 

She threw back her veil, she let fall her coarse robe, 
and stood before him dressed like a king's daughter as 
he had left her that fatal day, which now seemed as it 
were yesterday, and all that had passed between like the. 
visions of a disordered brain. 4 

“ Magdelona!” he cried; then, speechless for joy, 
held out his feeble arms Sates ies and she fell upon 
his heart. 2 

Few more words are wanting to end the tale. With 
the smiles of his beloved for medicine Pierre soon grew 
strong. His parents, already sent for by Magdelona,— ’ 
arrived to welcome him as one from the dead. Nor 
did the King and Queen of Naples, when they learned 
that their daughter was still alive, refuse to forgive her 
freely, and to consent to her union with the knight who” 
had seed so long for her, as she for him. 





THE RANSOM 


SaLapin, the great Sultan of the East, was at the height 
of his power. Long had he afflicted the Christians, and 
made Christian blood to flow like water upon the soil 
of the Holy Land, where the knights of Christendom 
had joined to make a struggle against him. From all 
countries they came in arms, lords and heroes of renown, 
and if courage could have given victory the Sultan would 
have been overthrown. But heaven willed it otherwise; 
for in a great battle the best of the Christian champions 
were slain or taken captive. 

Among the prisoners was Hugo of Tabarie, forced 
to yield when from loss of blood he could no longer 
hold the sword with which he had laid low many a 
Saracen. Covered with wounds, he was brought into 
the presence of Saladin, right proud to have such a warrior 
in his power. And when he learned that this knight was 
a powerful prince in his own country, he asked him why 
he had not chosen to remain there in peace, rather than 
travel far across the seas to suffer hardships and affront 
death. 

“Nay,” said the Christian, “‘ that were the part of 
the churl that cares not but to eat and sleep like the 
beasts of the field. Honour and religion constrain us who 
are vowed to knighthood; therefore, heedless of pains 
and dangers, we come to rescue the sacred sepulchre.” 
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“On a vain errand, truly, ye have come,” said the 
Sultan sternly. ‘And, since the fortune of battle is thus, 
ye shall not go lightly away. Thy ransom must be a 
hundred thousand golden bezants, a fit price for such — 
a prince; or thou must pay for this rashness with thy 
head: | 

90 (be at, replied Sir Hugo, unmoved. <1: arm 
ready to die, if need be; but as for the ransom, if I were 
to sell all my lands, I could not bring half the sum.” 

Saladin marked him well, and was pleased by his— 
firmness and spirit. 

“*Twere pity a brave knight should die for lack of 
gold. This much I grant thee: go freely back to thy 
friends and seek their aid, leaving me thy promise to 
return upon a set day. Surely the Christians will give 
much to save such a champion.” 

Sir Hugo thanked the Sultan, and gave the promise 
required of him. The day was appointed for his return, 
and as soon as his wounds would allow him to travel, he 
set forth from the camp of the enemy, to go among the 
Christians of Palestine seeking to borrow money for his 
ransom. But, alas! he could not gather half.that great 
sum before the day on which he had promised to return. 
There was nothing for him but to die; so in his heart 
sadly bidding farewell to wife and children far over the 
sea, he came to deliver himself into the Sultan’s power 
mith the tale of his ill success. 

“And I,” said Saladin, “ have sworn by the Prophet 
that thou shalt die unless the ransom be vaid to the last 
bezant. Yet it grieves me to slay a man who has thus 
given himself to death rather than break his word. 
Many a one in such a strait would have thought less 
of my trust than of his own safety.” 

“The word of a knight is stronger than iron chains 
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anti bars,” said the captive proudly. “ On the day when 
I was received into that sacred order 1 vowed to hold 
honour dearer than life, and he who doubts our good 
faith knows little of Christian chivalry.” 

“J would know more of this order and its vows,” 

said the Sultan, leading his prisoner aside into his chamber. 
Hugo hesitated, not willing to speak freely on these things 
to a Moslem, but at Saladin’s earnest entreaty he consented 
to describe the ceremonies of dedication to knighthood, 
and the Saracen monarch listened with interest and grow- 
ing respect. 
_ This degree, he learned, is the noblest of earthly 
honours, beside which the pride of kingdoms, lordships, 
and wealth are as naught. The gentle youth who aspires 
to it, after worthily serving as page and squire, is duly 
prepared by vigil, fast, and prayer. Then Sir Hugo 
told how his hair is cut close, and how he is bathed 
in pure water, a type of that inward cleanness without 
which no candidate should dare to present himself. He 
is now laid upon a soft couch, that may remind him of 
the rest that in paradise awaits the faithful soldier of 
the cross. His limbs are covered with a shirt of spot- 
less white, a symbol of the purity in which it ever be- 
shoves him to keep his body. Piece by piece his armour 
and habiliments are girded on, and the mystic meaning 
of each is explained. Over all is thrown a rich red 
robe, as a token that he must always be ready to shed 
his blood in every good cause. Now, bareheaded, he 
kneels lowly before the sovereign or warrior of renown 
at whose hands he is to be made knight, who strikes 
him on the shoulder with the flat of a sword, the last 
blow he may receive without dishonour. Lastly, his 
spurs and helmet are fastened on, and his sword is given 
him with a solemn charge. 
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“Henceforth,” ended Sir Hugo, “he is bound ‘te 
speak truth and to hate liars, to honour religion, to 
obey his king, to be courteous and helpful to all 
ladies, to sustain the right and to confound those that 
do wrong, to succour the oppressed in all the world, 
_ to despise hardships and death, and to fear the face of 
no man. 

Saladin heard, and for a while sat in deep reflection. 
Then he rose and without a word led his prisoner into 
the hall, crowded with Saracen emirs and chiefs. Silence 
fell on all that assembly when they saw their great sove- 
reign, and thus he addressed them: 

“ Behold a gallant enemy who must die for want of 
ransom. Which among you will give of your wealth 
to buy his life?” ? 

The generous Saracens pressed forward, vying with 
each other who should offer most in such a cause. Freely 
they poured out their gold before the Sultan, and soon 
the sum required lay in a glittering heap. Saladin turned 
to the captive: 

“See, thou art free! Accept this gold, which I give 
thee in return for the lesson thou hast taught me,’ and 
as a proof that there are noble minds in our host as well 
as among the Christian knights. Go back to tell through 
Christendom that Saladin can be as courteous to the van- 
quished as he is well known to be fierce on the field.” 

Overcome with surprise and gratitude, the knight 
could scarcely thank his generous conqueror. But when 
he found words, he prayed that with the gold he might 
be permitted to ransom some of his companions in cap- 
tivity. | 
“Tis well,” replied the Sultan, “that I have a richer 
gift to offer thee, since gold is no meet guerdon for such 
aman. I set them all free—they are thine.” 
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- He kept his word. The Christian prisoners were set 
tree forthwith, and spent several days in feasting and sport 
among cheir enemies, now for the nonce become friends. 
‘Then, loaded with presents, and attended by an honour- 
able escort, they were conducted to the camp of the 
‘Crusaders, by whom, henceforth, the magnanimity of 
Saladin was known and esteemed no less than his 
prowess in war. 
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